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ABSTRACT 

The 'study vas occasioned by a desire to better 
understand the inpact of Tororo Girls' School and the implications of 
its diversified program, (academic, commercial, and home economics) in 
the context of girls' education in Oganda. Although the school had 
been operating only five years, there was considerable interest in 
looking at the school's contribution to girls' education in Oganda- 
because it represented one of three large-scale, diversified 
secondary schools set uprjointly by American and African governments 
during ttift 1960s. Specific goals of the study involved looking at the 
backc;:ccar '^s of girls in the sample population admitted to secondary , 
schoolTv :ad at characteristics produced by these schools. Within 
this g^. 1 setting the study focused on the specialized curxicul«a 
and guiudr^ce program at Tororo^ and also took into consideration the 
variables of: Girls' expectations for* f urtier education, occupational 
aspirations, desired employment, and conditions and attitudes toward 
future and work roles. The results of this study demonstrate clearly 
the need for changes and at the same time report on one approach 
which meets many of the needed goals and has bee!!i' .successful in the 
short time it has been operating. (Author/TA) _ 
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PREFACE 

The research reported in this study was undert^en as part of 
an ongoing relatiojiship between the Government of Uganda, USAID, and the 
University of Massachusetts. The study was' occasioned by a desire on', 
the part of all parties to better understand the impact of Tororo Girls'. 
School and -the implications of its diversified program in t^\e context of 
j-irls' education in Uganda. While too soon for cvalunt ion of a school"^ 
whicfi h;ul been in operation onJy five years, there was nrv^^rtheless 
considerable interest in looking? at the contribution of the school to tlu' 
ed^icatton of girls in Uganda. There was also interest in the school 
because it represented one of three large-scale, diversified s*H:onda'ry ' 
schools set up jointly by American and African governments during the 196()s 
The Ugandan government was interested in the study ^s.a/source inform- 
tion for the ongoing pol:.cy (iecisions regarding the content and focus of 
girls' education in the country. 

The specific goals of the study involve looking closely at the 
backgrounds of the girls adkitteci to the secondary schools in the sample 
and then looking at the characteristics of the girls produced by these 
schools. Varia'vles studied include: girls' expectations for further 
education, their occupational aspirations, their desired conditions of 
employment* and their atti tudes^toward their Cuture roles in the country. 
Within this general setting the stufly focuses on the specialized curricula 
and the guidance program a;, Tororo which provide a unique model of a 
diversified girls' secondary school. Basically the question being asktd 
is whether a program such as that at Tororo does a better job of preparing 
girls to become productive members of society than the programs which are 
typical of ^most schools at the moment. , The. study also looks at some of the 
internal dynamics of the Tororo program,, particularly in terms of the way 
the girls view eacii of., the specialized streami? . The investigation centers 
around selection into the streams, activities during the two years of 
specialized training, and the influence of the training upon the girls' 
expectations and subsequ<mt employment experience. 



T/ie study of Pomen|s ecR-catiort- in' tropicaf Africa is relatively 
new. Previous wrUing and research tends Co'be impressionistic and 
addressed co genoral poji^y questions rather than' dealing with data collected 
in specific settings. A fairly extensive review of th iH H terature was 
tjndcrtaken as part of the current, study and a briofiy annotated biblioK- - * 
raphy is apponcJed as an introductory guide to thu 'fie Jd . While* most writers 
appeal for more womens' education and more itte'ntion to tho needs of women, 
lit tie 'emphasis has been plated on understanding these needs or on studying 
the impact which they may have on educ;.tiona: development in a' country, or 
on manpower planning efforts. As a resuit, researchers entering rl>e field 
in search of undersi',anding of some of the more*, speci f ic details of womer.s' 
educational develop/^ent have few guideline^ to help them. 

In such a situation, a research -^r^jjoct serves primarilv to delineate 
the factors oj^erating in ^the situation, and to sugge.<?t the" relative strength 
of various forces present . If w^ll done, the results of such an initial' 
project produce an «.-nderstanding of the complexity of the situation and the 
ability to pose a set of more focussed questions which will function as 
guidelines for future workers. In the, process the study also produces pre- " * 
Uminary Testing for a niimber of commonly held opi;iions about the relative 
importance of various factors. Simplistic assumptions are lookal at and often 
revualed to be ndsleading without concurrent study of 'another apparently 
unrelated factor. At the same time, complex interactions are sometimes., found 
to be reducible to simpler relationships for practical purposes of pali'cy 
and implementation. 

* . . . « 

WltTi these" thoughts in niind the reader vvill probably find the 
current study both interesting and frustrating. Tt will be Interesting 
because lie will liarn^many specific things about secondary school girls in 
Uganda, yet frustrating because the complexity of the situation prevents 
simple conclusions which would make clear thf desired policv directions. 'Hu' 
reader will find that^ lie ccui test ;i nundnT comumly held ideas aboiit the 
^^irls' backgrounds,* thplr-drs I rrs for iMnp I oviik'n l , and Mir rralitv which thi-v 
find upun cnmpletlon of serortdary scUoiA : 'At the .saim' tlmr, Ow readrr will, 
discover -tiiat the simple comparisons i)etween schools' wh irii are so con'imon in 

iv ' • • 



the everyday world of educatldri"^^e almost always misleading oversimpli- 
fications which ignore important 'aspec ts of the situation. To help the 
reader cope with the extensive body of information contained in the report,- 
a detaiMed list of summary findings with page referejnces is intluded at " • 
the end of the final chapter. 

To guard against the temptation of making invidious and over- ' 
simplified comparisons between individual schools the -authors can' only bfier - 
a warning, i^art icularly for'people knowledgeable about some of the specific 
schools included in the study, and hence unavoidably involved in some way, 
the temptation is strong. Comparison between schools is hazardous with<Kit 
tnking into account in some detail such things as tiie cJiaracterist ics of 
thf pupils admitted to t he^'^fichool , resources avai lab le wi th in tit* school , 
Liie curriculum and environmSht of the schrol-, and, wit!iout large~sca c 
sampling fTom the full populations of the j»chools in question. Quite 
nroba^^ly the authors are guilty of violating their own warnings at p<Mnts 
in the report* Let the reader be forewarned to read sucli sections with 
suitable skepticism, Wherfever feasible, the original data is presented 
so that the reader can draw his own conclusions, 

• Another factor to keep in mind when evaluating the comments about 
specific programs and schools is the timing of the study.- Things change as 
rapidly in Africa as elsewhere, Conmients about the guidance program at 
Tororo, for example, "relate to the program as it existed up until the end 
of 1969. As a new and unprecedented program, revisions and changes are 
constantly being made as ideas are tested and t!ien modified. Programs in 
other schools also fluctuate -is old staff leave anu new people with different 
Intc»rests and skills replace them, Thi* data ^is hast-d ow a set of (|tiestion^ 
naires administered in the fall ijf ]9f><> and reflects tfie situation up to that 
point, Partially offsetting these limitations are the sixu and extent of 
the sample which covers girls who have been In particular schools up to 
f»)ur and in some ^cases six years. 

As always in such research efforts^, the final product is the result 
of the generous cooperation of many people. Space permits the mention of 
only a few of the many who contributed so much. Foremost among those 



mentioned must be the Chief Education Officer of the -I^inistry of Education, 
closely followed by th^^'heads of the schools involyed in the study. Par-- 
tictflar mention niust be made of Phy His ^Roop' and Elwyn 'Double day , at Tororo, 
J for their exteaded su^pport of the project which u.sed that school a^ a base 
"of operations, Hianks also go to officials of USAID both in IJganda and 
Washington who made the study possible and whose patience and understanding 
helped immoasurably in maintaining liaison bletween ,the many official btrdies 
concerned. The support received from nuiT\prous people at the Unlversrit'y of 
MassacliaS(^t tfi , and parti cularly from the Center for International Education 
during rju^ lonf; and complex 4:ask of reducii'^g the datfi to manageable form > 
and extract In^^ meaningful results was crucial to the success of the study. 
i\'irt icM lar mention should be made, of the long and patient efforts of Joanne 
iloxeiH; who acted as research assistant and who did so much tOsprovide clear 
accfss to the data. * ^ 

, Finally, t Ik- authors would like to close with thanks to the school 
}',irJ.s without whoso cooperation tiiere would be no results. It is our hope 
that tho use(uln^'ss of the results in improving the opportunities for 
women in IJ^^axitla will ac t as partial r<^ payment Tor their contribution. 



Anhers t , Massachuset ts 
January, 19 71 



David R. Evans , 
Go I'don L. Schitnmel 
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CHM>XEP I , 

INTRODUCTION TO GIRLS \ EDUCATION 
IN UGANDA 



"Certainly amongst all the tribes in Bukedi every boy looking 
for a girl to marry would always be op the lookout for one who had 
managed to use a hoe effectively. 

"In many areas the great obstacle to girls' euucation is 
still the *bride price', which causes fathetjt to look on their 
daughters as an economic asset whose v&lue has to be capitalized 
^ before girls grow too old to attvact a wealthy husband. Thei^e 

is much truth in the remark trade to me by a yovng Makerere girl, 
'We shall get nowhere .until our fathers receive a higher bride 
price fcr us If we have a School Certificate ard even a higher 
one if we have be^ to Makerere! '"2 

"It is longer n»;pessary to justify the naed and impor- 
tance of women 'r educat ion. Most men are now convinced about this 
^'^ and those few who are not yet, co^rvinced ai"e wise enough to keep 
quiet. "3 



• Taken from widely varying contexts, the statements above off^^r 
three selective windows opening onto a rapidly ch'an^ging world — the 
evolution of the role of th« Ugandan woman. The statements nr^ noc meant 
to be representative of any comprehensive view of this evolutlontnry 
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continuura,but they do mirror a little of the character and divergence which 
has typified this transformation. ' - 

TM^-report-i&-^-^tudy_of-_tJtie>.role_o& 



the skills, attitudes, and expectations which will enable the girls to 
participate effectively in the development \of Uganda. The research is 
focused on the girls* senior secondary schools with particular emphasis on 
Tororo Girls' School whose program -represents a ^significant departure from 
previous approaches to girls' education in Uganda. The informaticn on 
Tororo is presented in the context of compara^e information about five 
other girls' schools in Uganda in-order to provide a basis for meaningful 

r 

interpretation of the results. The study is concerned primarily with the 
success of the schools in preparing and orieivting the girls to their 
probable future roles as workers, as wives^ and as women in the rapidly 
growing society of Uganda. Underlying the report is an assumption that 
education can and should be a major factor in the development of women's 



careers. 



The developiife«t of women's educatjon in Uganda has yet to be 

chronicled in a comprehensive way. For our purposes, a brief overview 

drawn from the existing literature will suffice.'^ It is well known that 

western-style education in Uganda has its roots in the arrival of Christi- 
% 

anity and the establishnent of primary schools to serve the mission. The 
first such schools trace their origins over nearly a century of existence 
ana, while the- schools wei;e created with >3nly boys ia nind, the topic of 
women's education could not long be ignored^ In 19>i, a little over 
twenty years after the arrival of missionaries, a group of ladies met in 



Mengo District to discuss the prosper founding a boarding school for 
girls. It was decided • to build the sc^^'-^l at Gayaza where there already 
existed a Church Missionary Station, an^, in 1905 the school opened with 
five daughters of local Chiefs. The first curriQUjum included scripture, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, handwork, singing and sewing* Geography, 
hygiene drill and games were soon added and by 1910, the school was well 
established with other girls' schools either in the planning stages or in 
the process of taking in their inaugural classes. ^ 

What at first blush might seem to be a proL'ising start in 1905, 
did not immediately produce large nvimbers of girls equipped with passes on 

r 

the Cambridge Exam. In fact, it was not until 1941 that three girls sat 
the exam successfully. During the intervening thii ty-five years, progress 
in women's education had been gradually opening a limited number of edu- 
cational opportunities. Not until 1920, was the fjrst normal school for 
training women teachers estaolished and ten years }ater, the first domestic 
science college was organized. Shortly thereafter, in 1933, co-education 
was introduced as an experiment at King's College, Budo, a yell-knovn boys' 
school not far from Gayaza. The intent of this development was the feel- 
ing on the part of sone that the standard of women* s education would be 
improved by their inclusion in an established institution for men.^ Finall 
in 1945, the educational opportunities for women were opened to the highest 
level when it was decided tiat women as well as mei* could be considered as 
candidates for admission at Makerere College. 

r 

The reasons for the rather slow development of girls' education are 
several^ and are probably best suisnarized by Phillip Auk in his study of 



the development of girls' education '^e Bukedi district in eastern 
Uganda'^? They center primarily around parents' reluctance to send their 
girls off to school. He points out that a daughter was (and still is) a 
source of wealth to the family and to send her to .-.chooi was to,' in effc^-t, 
gamble with that wealth. It was thought that the j-irls would be spoiled 
and forget or abandon their African heritage and no longer be able to 
cook local specialities, prepare salt or brew beer. At worst, they might 
become harlots or develop an appetite for the traditionally taboo chicken 
and eggs. ' ' ' ' / 

Further, It seemed obvious to par^ts that women were not going to 
become chiefs, clerks or Interpreters and the value, of education, in their 
eyes, was in terms of these opportunities; there was little recognition of 
the other types of careers which might become available to the girls 
through education. Finally, the whole notion of "e.lucating wotaen ran 
counter to a long established idea of keeping women available for work on 
the shamba. Those who believed that a woman's pla.:e was on the farm - and 
they were, by far, the majority in the first half .-f this century - were 
quite naturally loathe to -"support a system which oSviously would eventually 
threaten the status quo. 

This exceedingly gradual development of edi-.cational opportunites 
for women is reflected in the numerical summary contained in Table 1.1, 
which covers the period befor^and. linmediately af t-r independence. A 
consistent pattern of increasing numbers and propo- tions is apparent for 
primary and_secondary education although even by '958, fewer than 202 
of the secondary school places "were held by women. It is also evident in 



the table that the highest proportion of women is found in the teacher 
training Institutions where the percentage has remained essentially con- 
stant over the years. ♦ 

In the uidst of this growing concern over the education of women, 
the Princeton Conference of African educators was held in 1960. It was 
during this conference that Mr. Y.K. Lule, Minister for Rural Development, 
SocirA nevelopment ;ind Education and Mr. ChrlstophiT Bell, who was then 
Pern.menl Secretary of the .^1 i n i s t ry of IMuc;ition, proposed that the Intrr- 
national Cooperating Administration (now thi» Tn i ted -States Agency for 
international De'^el opment) join the Government^ of l-ganda in creating 
'multi-purpose" secondary school for eirls. The idea caught the imagina- 
tier, of those in the agency who were interested in improving educational 
and vocational opportunities for African women, and the School of Education 
at the University of Massachusetts was asked to study the feasibility of 
establisliing such a school. 

The team visited Uganda for a month during the summer of 1961 and 
their report outlined the scope and objectives of what was to become 
Tororo Girls* School, The school was to be comprehensive in nature^ offer- 
ing* addition to the usual "academic" program, courses in home economics 
and commerce for girls wishing to prepare themselves for careers following 
graduation. Specifically, the report said: 

. The school will offer .(1) an academic stream leading to the 
Cambridge Higher School Certificate or its equivalent; (2) a 
four-year program in home economics leading to a schoor certificate; 
(3) a six-year program in business education, • • 




in additio\, it yas^decided that the school would be 
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TABLE 1.1 



SITMMARY CF ENROLLMENTS AND PROPORTIONS OF GIRLS 
IN UGANDA EDUCATION OVER PAST 40 YEARS 





N 


1928 


1938 




1958 


1967^ 

a 


Primary (aided) 


142 
(1880) 


222 

(11,000) 


23% 
(34,100) 


' 292 
(96,600) 


38% 

(242,000) 


Jr. Secondary 


40% 
(935) 


3% 
(27) 


• ISt 
(600)^^ 


18% 
(2680) 




Sr. Secondarv 


, 11' 
(2) 


(0) 


7 A 
(100)^ 


17% 
U270) 


24;? 

(6021) 


Teacher Training 


33% 
(125) 


39% 
(324) 


34% 
<635) 


. 35% 
(1450) 


35% 
(1495) 


Vocational 




24% 
(276) 


26% 
(465) 

s 


15% 
(688) ' 


8% 
(119) 


^Constructed from tables ,111-3 
.African Development, (Nairobi, Kenya 
p. 58, 61. 


and III-4 in R, Jolly^ Planning Education for 
: East Africa Publishing House, 1969), 


z 

Estimated values 


assuming, jr. 


secondary 


has an enrollment 3 time,'? 


the size . 



of .'^enior secondary. ' 
3 • 

Ministry of Education statistics for 1967. 

k 

Nunher of ^•rls enrolled. 

^in 1966^ Junior Secondary schools were phased out V y dropping^ ?8 and adding 
P7 to prinarv- schools. The apparent increase in primar>* enrollment .betveen 1958 
and 1967 is inflated somewhat because the. 1967 figure is based on seven grades 
rather tKan six.' 
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non-denorainational, as well as inter^racial and, hopefully, draw students 
from all regions of the country, A proposal to establish a teacher- 
training college on the same site was rejected. While the team went on 
to make many Specific recommendations concerning adminls^at ion, staffing 
and physical facilities of the school, the significance of their report Is 
found in the three recommendations quoted above. Not only would the 
proposed school provide additional secondary sc^k)o1 places for over a 
hundred girls a year, but the conception of the school's curriculum 
represented a significant departure from any other girls' school in the 
country. For the first time, other-than-academic alternatives would^ 
available to Ugandan vom-^n dt the secondary level. 

The original timetable called for the school to be open in 1963, 
but the delays which accompany most complex bi-national projects of this 
sort prevented Tororo from taking its first class of JO? girls until 
February of 1955- This original class, and the one which followed in 
1966,^ were the inevitable result of being a new school lacking estab- 
lished reputation; the selection of outstanding girls was extremely limit eu 
and the classes, ^or the most part, were somewhat below the relatively 
high standard of older, \rell-knovn ins titrations. The situation began to 
reverse itself with the incoming class of 1967, as Tororo Girls' School 
became better known throughout tlie country to the point where, irvl969, 
the lieadmistvess could report that the entering class was second to none 
in any secondary school in the nation. Quality was not the only thinj^ on 
the rise during -these five years, however, for the ^school now has an 
enrollment of nearly 600 girls, including Higher School Certificate classes 

18 



a figure which represents alnvost 200 more places than. were projected in 
the original feasibility study. - " ' 

The first three years of the school's operation can be charactet- 
ized as a time of learning and readjustment of some of the original \^ 
objectives. It is safe to say that there was some uncertainty on the 
parlT^f the American staff as to just how much the curricula could be 
developed toward the comprehensive model* At the outset, there was 
question as to whecTief The~^lrl«^-wott^^^ usual 
Ca-nibridge Examination which was prepared in England for use by all former 
CooKbiiwealth countries. It was obvious that little experimentation could 
be done if it was going to jeopardize the chances of the students to pass 
the exam successfully. Over time the answers to these questions became * 
apparent and the school and USAID adopted a strategy more in keeping with the 
realities of the educational philosophy predominent in Uganda. While all 
the original discussions had focused on Tororo as a **eomprehensive-type** 
it became cl-sar that steps in this direction must, at least initially, be 
cotlfined to careful modifications within the existing exam-oriented frame- 
work. Tne girls would be^ expected to 'take the examination for the Cambridge 
School Certificate (now the East African Certificate of Education), just as 
was expected of the students in any other secoadary school in Uganda* In- 
deed, the girls then^elves wished to have the opportunity to ^o well on the 
exam due to its position as virtually the sole criteria for upward educational 
or vocational ucbility,' providing access to higher school or the job Earket. 



In the cjeantime, the school vas groviag at a rapid rate, and 
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priorities for succer.sful implemeotation of the vocational streams were 
reset in 1969 to accoirnnodate proposals by the Hoa^inistress to expand the 
Commerce and IJome Economics stream to the 5th and 6th form levels af the 
higher" school. New staff was added to the school and permission was 
granted by the. Ministry of Education to offer a full-fledged Commerce 
program at the higher school level, while exploratory talks began to cre^^te 
the same opportunities, for girls specializing in Home Economics. However, 

if* 

the course has not been implemented due to the difficulties in creating 
such a course, i.e. the writing of new exams, the development of new 
syllabi .^nd cur - iculumr ^Ad -xtre -rorier 
tunities for such training. 

One additional major trend was also in the process of development 
during these early years. In 1965 the Chief Educational Officer of 
Uganda conipleted a srudy-tour of several educational institutions in the 
United States, and returned to Uganda impressed bv the service he saw 
rendered by guidance prograins in various schools. In discussion with some 
of the staff of Tororo, officials of the Hinlstry of Education and the 
AID, he expressed his interest in establishing a guidance program at the 
scnovy. His suggestions were timely, inasmuch as they complemented di- 
rectly n unsellin.^ nwds which were becoming apparent if the girJs vere 
Co bo properly strearred at the end of their second >var. 

F^rmission for expansion of the staff was obtained from USAID and 
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the government of Uganda^ and in August of 1966^, a guidance counsellor 
was added to To^^oro. The existence of this ptogr^m made full-time 
educational and vocational counselling possibl^i/for the first time in 
Ugr ... Simultaneously, a promising Ugandan teacFer was selected for 
trninlr^5 in the Ihiited ^States, and following the completion of her Master's 
degLee, she returned to begin on-t,he-job instruction at Tororo which will 
enable her to replace her American counterpart. The guidance counsellor 
and subsequently, the Ugandan counterpart, began developing a comprehensive 
guidance, program for Tororo, the details of which will be discussed in 
Chapter 6* \ . ' 

It was at this point, that the idea of doing a research study to 
unucrstnnd the strengths and weaknesses of the approach at^-Tororo was 
jppr«.^votl by the various agencies and governments involved in the school.* 
Thi^ initial steps in the rcseatrcH ^roj ect are described in the next chapter 
as an introduction the results which comprise the rest of this report. 
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CHAPTER II • 
RESEARCH ^ DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 



ine coaraencement of this project began with the primary invest 
gator's journey to Uganda in March of 1969. The trip presented the* 
authors with the oppormtiity to study the feasibility' of doiag research 
at this particular time and, once this decision was tentatively made, Xo 
examine various design alternatives. The visit coasisted of nearly four 
weeks of work with the staff at ToftDro, officials of theJlinistry of 
Education and AID, in addition to individtials connected with the tnstitut 
of Education and the Institute of Social l^esearch it Makerere College. " 

At the outset, the scope of the research was 'limited to Tororo, 
but It soon became apparent during preliminary wor^c in Ugaiida that other 
schools would have to be sampled to help establish a Jbaseline for data. ^- 
collected at the Tororo Girls' School. Officials ^ the Ministry of 
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Educhtion strongly supported the ijdea; a study vhi;:h had as its base 

several girls' secondary school had pbvious advantages over one' which ^ 
■«% ' ■ « * 

examined a single" institution. While no specific schools or criteria 
for their selection were disctissed at the time, It was generally agreed 
that the project would involve from, four to six schools which bad some . 
similarities toTororo, but which would also offer diversity among them. 

. 

Considerable time was spent interviewing some of the students, 
staff and teachers at Tororo, a process which began to iihdicate the instru- 
ment mb^.t appropriate for the project. ^Because se/eral other schools 
would now be involved in the study and the field work would most certainly 
have to be done while the schools were in session, the' advantages of a 
questionnaire as the primary data gathering instrument became obvious; it- 
could be standardized and focused with greater reliability over a number 
•of schools, in addition to permitting tke collection of data with a minimum 
of disruption in classes, teachers and timetables. By interviewing 
representative groups at Tororo^ it was possible to evolve several topics 
centered arotind educational/vocational aspirations, and expectations, 
knowledge of the job market and valuation of careers - all ^f which, seemed 
to lend thenselves to the interests of the Tororo .Girls' School, AID and 
so:ne of the needs of the Ugandan government. These interviews and 
discussions, coupled with data gathered from a short test questionnaire • 

# 

and a number of essays wiiich were solitr^ted from s:5ne of the girls, 

provided rough outlines' of a gradually emerging sketch of the-study. 

* - ' - . -■ 

Upon the return of the primary in^estigat :>r, a proposal was 
prepared for AID, outlining t3ie major objectives of the study. If was 



that, the project would 

i\dk<i inquiry into the trenjds of pupil bac'<grouncis (rural as 

opposed to urban, regional distribution^ education and o::-upat icri 

..V..'. 'T. through tJie four forms at Toro:o. 
., • " ^ - • 

invest lgit.e the relatioiiship of the pupils' socio-economic 

a: !. :i ou.ids .to the choice of streams 'at Torero^ as veil a.s lo lIm i 

...';:..^er aspirations. ' ' ' . 

. the .:;tudents' perc^spticn of the desirability of tuu:h 

I .u : i:ree streatjis, perception of the selection process and thr: 
: r : ^.^r^vhip between job. aspirations and experience i x the ^ 

■ZT±C\:S St! 




teliminary follov-up of tha S4 graduates who liad - 
t ':nd er:rloy:!!ent, t^o gather .initial data af>out the girls' succosst 
:rd failures in the labor iiiarket. 

>t jdy the effect of tfie .guidance program, through the relation- 
's 

:hip rf. the above dinenslons to the girls' knowledge cf jobs, the 
"cality of their e^rpectaticns for a career or further education^ 
■'.r.i the aricunt -ap^ ri3ture of guijdance "and career counseling: done, 

:ri-:^o the results front Tororo Girft'* Sch3ol'to>he results 
: tL'.'' ether girls' schools having sinrilirities and dif f ororr-oi^ ^ 
,0 provide a context within vhich to interoret the. data froir 



t 

• A model questionnaire vis constructed from the- notes and data,, and ^ 
additional guidance was sougljt from similar studies done in developing 
countries. The most useful sources were Ratei Cl.giet and Philip Poster's 

«crk on education, and job valuatiop in the Ivory Coast, and Joseph Kahl's 

• f • ' . 1 

development of '^iddernisation scales from his research in Mexico and Brazil.^ 

Other ideao for questions and format were taken from stuolv^s done in the 
Philippines and Tanzania.^ Once a preliminary version had been construct- 
ed, a number of copies were made for pretesting at the outset of field 
work in Uganda, 

The original schedule for work with the. sciools in Uganda called 

■ ' ■? 

for- the departure of the field investigator in June, 1969,^ to pretest, 
reproduce and administer the questionnaire tiirough the end of the school - 
term. Plans had to be altered, however, when it w-is announced that 
Pope Paul VI planned to make his first visit to the African continent to 
dedicate a shrine in Uganda. The school term was shortened to enable 
students to return' home ancj prepare f-- his visit, which m^de it necessary 
tc postpone the research project, siiice the time needed, for work in the 
schools was already extremely limited . Consequently, field work was 
rescheduled for the fall term, making a^.ailable the requisite time to 
effectively carry out Che survey in" the schools, and offering the ad- 
ditional- advantage of being able to sample the girls later in the academic 
year,- a feature which, it was hoped, tended to maximize the effect that 
each school might have on .«:he students. 

Work in Ugatida was begiin in mid-August witri the arrival of the 
field investigator in the' capital city of Kampala. Meetings' with AID ar.d 



the Ministry of Education took place inuni^d lately and a draft copy of the 
queiitionnalre was submitted ^or the comments and approval of appropriate 
officials. Considerable discussion ocnrred over the sele.ction oi ndditiona'l 
schools to be sampled • The. emphasis centered around the use of schools 
which would approximate, in some ways, the conditions found at Tororo. Far 
this r-eason, only boarding schools were selec^^d; that must studentn 
com;nutpd from home, to day schools and spent relatively limii^- amouTits of 
timt* in'frhoin, reduced the amount of eftrct: the institutions ;night have' 
on the student. This factor > which lessened env^lronmental coraparahilit'v' 
to- Tororo, also^ played a major role in the decision to elimi-nate from the- 
surve^y schools which were co-educational. 

Ultimately, fiv^ additional schools were selected, with, an eye to 
as much diversity as possible within the previously mentioned coi^stralnts. 
(See Table' 2.1). Gayaza High School, located only ten miles from Kampala, ' 
was an obvious choice. The school consisted of approximately AOO girls in 
Form5 SI through SA' and another 85 in higher school in Forms S5 and S6. 
Beginning with its first class of local chiefs* daughteii^ in 1905,- the 
school has educated a relatively high proportion ,o T daughters of •government 
officials in addition to the usual distribution of girls from the middle 
and lower levei^ of society. While the school offers the usual curriculum 
leading to the East African Certificate and Higher School Certificate, it 
also has, since 195A, operated a school farm scheme as part, of the nutrition 
and health program. The school also nflcred home economics and general 
housecraft courses which would enable H,c authors to^ explore the depth of 
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•1 • TABLE 2.1 

SAMPLE SIZE BY SCHOOL AND FORM 



i 

LOWER SCHOOLS 


Form 1 


Form 2 


Form 3 


Form 4 


Total 


.% of Total 
Population 


Tororo 


106 


(28%) 


113 (30%) 


. 84 


(22%) 


76 


(20%) 


379 


24.9 


Gayaza 


78 


(32») 


35 (14%) 


63 


(26%) 


70 


(29%) 


246 


16.1 


Namagunga 


39 


(23%) 


38 (22%) 


33 


(19%) 


63 


(36%) 


173 


11.3 


Nablsunsa 


36 


(22%) 


29 (18%) 


53 


(32%) 


48 


(29%) 


166 


10.9 


Sacred Heart 


34 


(27%) 


33 (26%) 


32 


(26%) 


26 


(21%) 


125 


8.2 


Bweranyangl 


37 


(23%) 


35 (22%) 


33 


(20%) 


57 


(35%) 


162 


10.6 




HIGHER SCHOOLS 


Form 5 


Form 6 










TotaL 


% of Total 
Population 


Tororo 


82 


(75%) 


27 (25%) 










109 


7.1 


Gayaza 


A3 


(51%) 


41 ':49%) 










84 


5.5 


Namagunga 


41 


(50%) 


41 (50%) 










82 


5.4 , 
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The second school, Nabisunsa,' was selected because it, like Gayaza, 
was located near Kampala but evolved from a much different background. 
While Gayaza had grown from a small Church of Uganda (Anglican) mission 
school, Nabisunq^ began as a private Moslem school which had recently 
been brought under the aegis of the Ministry of Education as essentially 
as inter-denominational school. There was no higher school and the 
approximately 350 girls were in programs preparing them for the East 
African Certificate. This school also offered a home economics and needle- 
work program to the students which would be of obvious interest to the 
study. Although little was specifically known about the backgrounds of 
the girls attending Nabisunsa, it was thought that the girls represented a 
lower socio-economic status which might, of course, provide an additional 
contrast. 

Namagunga/ Secondary School is located about twenty-five miles 
outside of Kampala. This institution began as part of a Catholic Mission 
(Mount St. Mary's) and as one of the country's older schools, it has 
developed the reputation of selectivity and high standards; like Gayaza, many 
of the school's students come from families with a tradition of education 
as a family priority. The students in the "lower school" numbered about 
400, in addition to roughly 90 who comprised the higher school. The 
school also offered, as part of-its program, practical work in home 
economics as well as a little typing; inasmuch as these subjects were 
relatively recently made available to some of the girls, Namagunga was 
of particular Interest to the study. 



thougtvt to offer parallels to Tororo and the three schools atove while 
presenting a uniqueness of their own. Sacred Heart is .1 Catholic school 
located in the extreme north of the country and ha^ been in operation since 
1933, The school presently offers only the East African Certificate, 
although the Headmistress indicated that she would like to add a higher 
school program as soon as it became possible, for.ns SI through S4 ^lave 
a little over 400 students, most of 'whom are drawn from the rural areas 
in the northern region of the country. Wlien Sacre.i Heart was selected 
for participation in the study, practical subjects were not presently 
part of the program of the school, thus presenting the project with dn 
opportunity to examine girls' attitudes about these subjects in an in- 
stitution which was not currently offering, them. 

The fifth school selected was Bweranyangi vhich was located in the 
Western region. The school had originated as part of an Anglican mission 
and began its development In 1908 when it was established as a primary 
school. Like many of Uganda's schools, it evolved through the stages of 
becoming a junior secondary school, and later a se.'.ondary modern school, to 
the point where in 1965, the school was upgraded the senior secondary 
level, the total enrollment at the time of the st>idy was about 350 stude-ats 
and most of the girls were thought to come from thr^ agricultural areas of 
Ankole and Kegasai regions. Like Sacred Heart in 'Julu, Bweranyangi was 
thought to be much more of a regional school than either Gayaza, Nabi- 
sunsa or Namagunga and it was hoped that the girl", would add a useful 
dimension to the project. 



r-Tflf^^- At this ooint. ':o especially acknowledge 



the assistance and cooperation this project received frorn the Ministry 
of Education, particularly from the Chief Education Officer, Mr, E, K, K, 
Sempebwa. Once the five; schools in addition to Tororo were selected, a 
letter from th? Chief Education Officer was drafted and sent to the Head- 
mistresses, informing them of the nature of the study and asking their 
cooperation. This enabled the field investigatt)r to initiate contacts . 
with all Headmistresses in a matter of days following his arrival in 
Uganda - no small feat, anrJ one which made poss ble the immediate initiation 
of serioue planning for administrati^on of the questionnaire. Draft copies 
of the pre-test instrument were circulated to o ficials of the Ministry of 
Education, AID and the staffs of Tororo and one or*two of the schools to 
be sampled. 

Pre-testing took place at the Tororo Girls' School during the few 
days remaining before the resumption of the final term. Nine girls from 
three different forms who lived in the Tororo a):ea were contacted and the 
questionnaire was administered to them. The girls were assisted with any 
problems they had while they were filling in th': instrument, and notes 
were made of any special difficulties they encountered in comprehension. 
A discussion follpwed the completion of the questionnaire and their suggest- 
ions were incorporated into the final draft. A similar check was made with 
a smaller group of girls once classes began, to corroborate these changes 
and modification* Simultaneously, most of the teachers and staff were 
given draft copies of the instrument and appoin^:ments were made with each 
of them to discuss their suggestions. 

Contacts with the other schools in the project were interwoven 



with pre-testing work- at Tororo, Two extended 'Visits to Kampala made it 
possible to visit each cf the three schools in :hat area twice; the pattern 
u'sually involved a meeting with the Head, or aciing Hodd, to explain th*:' 
study, discuss the general nature and operntioa of the schooJ , and form^ 
a tentative plan for administration of the inst ruiaent • The initial visit 
was followed by a second, to speak with the t^^a iher designated as the 
Careers Mistress, and any of the staff teaching practical subjects. 
Because both Sacred Heart and Bweranyangi were ocated at the northern 
and western extremes, a single visit to interview the staff and administer 
the questionnaire was the most practical solutl'^n to a problem created 
by distance and lack of time. Extensive corres 'ondence was initiated with 
these two schools to orient them as much as pos ible in preparation for 
this visit and the administration of the instrunent. 

The Jiscussions with' the Heads and staf> produced, among other 
things, the structure for sampling each institution. Tororo would, of 
course, be done completely, but sheer numbers precluded repetition of 
this in five additional schools. A s^trategy fo: obtaining representative 
samples froTn each of the five other schools was devised. The charts antl 
discussion below indicate the sampling procedure s developed for each 
instituticfh: 

Gayaza Sample 

SIH (top stream) and SlA (bottom stream) 
S2P (top stream) 

r 

S3C (top stream) and S3G (bottom stream) 
S4M and S4J 

S5 Arts and S5 Science 

86 Arts and S6 Science . : _ 



Gayaza High School was structured into streams which were essent- 
ially ability groupings. Because of this, the sampling procedures for 
Gayaza are the most extensive and complex of any of the schools. The 
first three forms (SI through S3) were divided into three streams and 
the decision was wade to Sample the academic ext:remes of each form. 
Thus, the top and bottom streams in 'Forms 1 and 3 were sampled, and the 
top of Form 2 was chosen arbitrarily to provide intermediate data between 
the extremes. Form 4 and Forms 5 and 6 in the Higher School had only 
two streams. Arts and Science, which necessitated administration of the 
questionnaire to both to insure representative coverage of each form. 

Nabisunsa Sample 
' ^ SIX 

S2X 

S3X and S3Y 

S4 Arts and S4 Science 

Nabisunsa was a little easier, from the standpoint of sampling 
strategies, because the first two forms (Si and S2) were divided at 
random into three streams. Therefore, it was oily necessary to sample 
one stream in each of these forms to establish lorms. Form 3 was 
divided into two streams with arts and science biases, and Form 4 was 
divided into two streams officially labled Arts and Science, which 
made the complete sampling of -each form necessary. Nabisunsa presently 
has no higher school. 



Namagunga Sample Sacrc • :rt Sample Bveranyangl Sample 

SIA S» ' .hlte> SI (one stream) 

S2A Si' i'.'hite) S2 (one stream) 

S3A S3 (Ivlilte) ' S3 (one stream) 

54 Arts & S4 Science , S4 (Blue) S4 Ar-ts nnd C4 Science 

55 Arts & S5 Science 

56 Arts & S6 Science 

The first three forms of the remaining ichools (Namagunga, 
Sacred Heart, and Bweranyangi) were divided at ;-andom into three streams 
for each form. Accordingly, only one stream wa.; sampled in each form, 
repeating the process used for randomly streameU forms in Nabisunsa. The 
major differences in sampling procedures began to occur in the fourth 
form (see chart above). S4 in Namagunga was divided into Arts and Science 
tracks (as were S5 and S6 in the higher school)* necessitating total 
sampling procedures. S4 at Sacred Heart was rai domly divided into streams, 
exactly like Fob'is SI, S2, and S3, and the "Blui " stream was chosen for 
sampling simply because of scheduling convenienc e. Like Namagunga S4, 
the fourth form at Bweranyangi was grouped into Arts and Science and both 
streams were sampled to obtain complete coverage of the form. 

As previously mentioned, the questionnaire was given to all of 
the students at Tororo. It might be useful to point out at this juncture 
some of the major similarities and differences in the structure of 
the Tororo Girlr/ School, compared with those which have been discussed. 

Si 



Structure of Tororo Girls' School 

51 (three streams » randomly grouped) 

52 (three streams, randomly gnmped) 

53 Commerce Home Economics Academic 

54 Commerce Home Economics Academic 

55 Commerce Science Arts 

56 Science Arts 

As the chart above indicates , streaming in the first two forms 
(SI and S2) is virtually the same as all other ^^chools in the study ^with 
the exception of Gayaza. At the S3 levels however, the girls are streamed 
by the guidance staff into three streams. Commerce, Home Economics and 
Academic, each of which contain the bias reflected in their names* 
The streaming for Form A is the same, which completes the structure 
for the lower school* The higher school is made up of Art* and Science 
streams and, only last year, began a full commerce program, which is 
reflected in the arrangement of streams in 85 and S6« In January of 1970, 
the Commerce stream will also be represented ir the sixth form. 

Once the instrument had been pre -tested and reproduced, schedules 
were set and the questionnaire was administered. The time set aside 
in all schools was Prep, which made possible complete coverage of a 
school in one visit and keeping timetable disruption ^i': absolute 
minimum* The Tororo lower school was given the instrument fi '^l^. raid a 
teacher served as monitor In each room to note corrections in the text 
and assist the students with any problems in co^nprehension* A set of 



infscruct ions for monitors was drawn up from the sufgestionfi 6f those* who 
helped adaninister this first block of questionnairt s. These* inst ru^ i ioiiy 
u;ere then used as a basis for briefing monitors at each of tht:* i}Uier schiM] 
The pattern >fhich generally ..emerged involved a fifteen to thirty ^ninute 
discussion and briefing of the monitors, followed hy immediate ndminis- 
trr.it ion of the questionnaire* Usually, U was posj ible for the field 
researcber to visit all of the ciassrootr.s during tl-e course of Prep, to 
de il with any \inusual questions which arose. The < nly exception to thifr 
procedure was administration of the instrument at Iweranyangi, where 
interi^.it tent rain threatened to make a late-night i eturn unwise, If not 
impof5£^ lb Ic. In this case, a teacher was given a thorough briefing and 
the questionnaire was administered later in the evening by the staff. As 
*;arh school was finished, the questionnaires were counted, packaged and 
delivered to AID for shipment to the University. The final phase of 
rhe field portion of the project consisted of interviews with additional 
staff members at Tororo, th^ solicitation of essays on selected topics; 
trom n few Torero Girls* Soiool classes and a number of interviews with 
Tororo Cirl'i' School graduates who were employed in Kampala and the 
uororo area and their employers. The field wojrk terminated with several 
.I'lv :> of bibliographic work .it the Institute of Education and Institute of 
Socia] Research libraries i.i Kampala, and the Instifute of Education 
Library in London. 

Data reduction began soon after arrival at the University as a 
code book was developed and coders were taken into the project. The datn 
were transferred from the questionnaires to optical scanning sheets. 



which were then processed to. transfer the information to computer cards. 
The format of the questionnaire was designed so that approximately 80% 
of the instrument was identical for use in all of the schools, including 
Tororo. The remaining 20% consisted of special inserts wfiich were 
tailored to specific attributes possessed by individual schools and levels 
within schools. Thus, there were five special inserts: one for Forms 1 
and 2 at the Tororo Girls' School; another for Forms 3 and 4 at the Tororo 
Girls' School; a third for Forms 5 and 6 at Tororo, the Higher School; 
a fourth for 'all of the lower schools other than Tororo; and a final one 
for the other two higher schoolR sampled in the study. 

Not surprisingly, the process of coding and organizing these 
data was complex and time-consuming, and the entire operation took over 
three months. On the average, every third one was checked for errors and 
a running tally was kept throughout the coding process. This system, 
coupled with extensive checking once the cards wert: coded and could be 
processed for visual checks, reduced the corrected error rate to an 
average of considerably less than one per questionnaire. The final 
transfer to magnetic tape completed the process of the reduction and storage 
of the information. 
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FOOTNOTES CHAPTER II 



R. Cllgnet and P. Foster, The Fortunate Few (Chicago: Northwestern 
University Press, 1966). 

J. Kahl, Meaeuremettt of Modernism (Austin: University of Texas 

Press, 1968). 

^The questionnaire used In a study of pupil attitudes In East Africa 
under the direction of Kenneth Prewltt is an excellent model of » format 
which is effective with secondary school pupils. Some of the results 
of this study can be found In K. Koff , and G. Von der MuhlT, "Political 
Socialization in Kenya and Tanzania — A comparative Analysis," 
Journal of Modern African Studies, V, No. 12 (1967), pp. 13-51. 
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CHAPTER TIT 

THK GIRLS: THF.IR HOMES, FAMILIES AND PREVIOUS F-DUCATION 

i 



One of the major factors affecting the output of secondary schools 
is the characteristics of the pupils who enter the school. This chapter 
will be devoted to a systematic look at the distribution of background 
chatr^cter istics of the pupils in the six different schools in the sample. 
The variables are grouped for convenience into three clusters: regional 
and group affiliation, home and family background, and previous educational 
experience. Patterns will emerge wljich are consistent across a number ef 
variables indicating that the schools differ significantly in the typo of 
students admitted. These differences interact with characteristl<^5? of tlu* 
schools to produce different outpute In tertna of the career aspirations of 
the pupils. After gaining a clear picture of the characteristics of the 
entering pupils in this chapter, subsequent ch- cers will be able to 
explore output differences In the context of the viirying types of input. 
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Regional and Group Affiliation 

Althoagh the selection procedure for secondary schools. In Uganda 
' allows any girl to attend any school In the country prcjvidtni her leaving 
examination results are high enough, even a cursory look at ihe a\chools 
shows that various Influences exist which modify t\m selection procesa. The 
variables In the first section reflect the extent \<jo whi-'h the /i/iJrolsslons 
procedurfef result In uneven distribution of the pupils in tfertns of group 
affiliations such as race, religion, and tribe as veil as In t«nns of 
r.eDgraphic characteristics such as eize and locaticn of pupils' home towns. 

Age 

. _ • ■ ■ ' 

In the early years of Western-style schooling in Uganda wide 

variation occurred in the ages of pupils admitted to school. Over the years 

f 

the ag% of pupils has gradually fallen iad the range within a given class 
has narrowed until today the girls' ageJ are within a y«ar or so of the 
correct age for their class. Table 3.1 reveals thet .this^as been, a 
trend which has occurred generally, with all schools participating about 
equally. The table gives mean ages by school and form ab well as means 
for the eijtire school. The three schools having fifth and sixth forms 
naturally have higher means because of the older g^ris in the higher schools. 

The mean age of about 14 for the first fom is Just what one 
would expect: girls enter primary school at'*age s:.x or seven and have 
seven years of primary school before entering secondary school. One 
factor encouraging this trend is the fact that hea<'.mis tresses are allowed 
to reject pupils who are over age in favor "of girls who are closer to the 
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correct age. The Ministry accepts the reasoning that older girls tend to 
cause discipline problems and make the schools harder to administer. As a 
result, girls vho enter late because families can't find school fees and 
girls who repeat one or more classes have a lower chance of gaining 
admittance to -secondary school. In spite of these factors, ranges of 
three or more years within a class are quite commort, especially in the 
higher forms where pupils gained entrance when thete were fewer girls 
available with suitable qualifications for secondary school: the oldest 
girl in the sample is a 22 year old sixth former. 

Surprisingly, the table doesn't reflect something which occurred 
at the time the girls now iu form three entered secondary schoit)!^ In that 
year the ei_ghth year of schooling was dropped as the junior secondary schools 
were phased out. The result was a double set of girls competing for 
entrance. Girls from both P7 and P8 took the leaving exam that year and 
entering classes were chosen from both groups together* The expected 
lowering of the average age in form three i& not visible because of the 
spread in ages for the P7 and P8 classes and the fact that the selection 
process favors girls lAose age is correct for their level in school. Since 
that year, selection has taken place at the end- of seven years of primary 
school and the ages of forms one and two reflect tlat fact. Differences 
between schools are not apparent in age of entering pupils but are 
apparent in the proportions who have repeated a class in primary school, 
a factor vhich will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Rural-Urban Background of Pupils 

In order to probe the distribution cf rural and urban experiences 



TABLE 3.1 
AGE OF PUPILS 



Total 
School 



Form 1 Form 2 Form 3 Form 4 Fom 5 Fom 6 



TORORO 



GAYAZA 



NAy-AGUNGA 



i;abisunsa 



SACRED S£ARI 



3WERAI?YASGI 



yrs. 
16.6 

(487)* 

16.6 

(327) 

16.6 
(255) 

16.2 

(164) 



16.2 

(121) 

16.0 
(159) 



yrs . 
14.2 

(106) 

13.7 
(76) 

13.8 
(39) 

14,2 . 
(36) 



14.5 

(34) 

13.9 
(37) 



yrs. 
15.5 

(113) 

14.5 
(35) 

14.8 

(38) 

15.4 
(29) 

15.5 
(33) 

14.6 

(33) 



yrs . 
16.6 

(84) 

16.8 
(63) 

15.7 
(33) 

16.6 
(52) 

17.2 

(2S) 

16.4 

(33) 



yrs. 
18.0 

(75) 

17.6 
(69) 

17.3 
(63) 

18.0 
(47) 

18.5 
(26) 

17.8 
(56) 



yrs. 
18.8 

(82) 

18.7 
(43) 

18.3 

(41) 



yrs - . 
20,4 - 

(27) 

19.5 
(41) 

19.2 
(41) 



* Xuaber in parentheses Indicates number in sa=ple. 
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in the sample, pupils were asked about the size of the town where they 
attended primary school. The period of primary school attendance was 
selected on the assumption that rural-urban experiences at this age would 
have the most impact on expectations of future educational and occupational 
careers. The girls vere given fcur choices: Kamp<'>ia (about 47,000), 
Mbale (13,500), Tororo (6,300), and village.^ The results are at best 
an approximation which depends on the ability of the girls to assess the 
- ccmpar ability of the town in which their primary school. was located to 
the choices provided in the question., A girl in the western region, for 
example, choosing "Tororo" must be assumed to have 5>ttended primary school 
in a town like Masaka (5,000) or c? town of similar size in the region. 
While not precise, the results are sufficient to give a reasonable summary 
of the degree of urban exposure present in a given school. 

The proportions reporting primary school attendance in various town 
sizes is presented in Table 3.2. The data reveals considerable variation 
between the schools in the proportions who have lived in aiK urban location. 
For most schools, about 102 of the pupils attended primary school in a 
large city. Gayaza, however, has 205 in this category while Bweranyangi 
has only 22. As might be expected, Bweranyangi has the highest proportion 
coning from a rural-village envtronaent, closely followed by • Namagtinga aiKi 
at a greater distance by Tororo. The remainirxg schools have about one- 
third of the girls in this group. 

Shifting attention to tl^ higher schools, one finds that Namag:unga 
exhibits essentially the same proportions as in the lower school. In 
contrast, Tororo shows a strong urban shift in the higher school and Gayaza 
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TABLE 3.2 

DISTRIBUTION OF ?RI>iARY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY TOWN SIZE 



TOWNS THE SIZE Oil 

Kampala Mbale Tororo Village 



LOWER SCHOOLS 



Tororo 
Gayaza 
Naisagxmga 
Nabismsa 
Sacred Heart 



HIGHER SCHOOLS 
Tororo 
Gayaza 
Naniagiinga 

TOTAL POPULATION 



10.8 22.5 28.3 38.4 

20.4 22*4 23.3 33.9 

12.7 23.7 ' 13.3 50.3 

12.3 27.6 25.2 34.4 

9.7 34.7 25.0 30.6 



3weran-angi- 1.9 17.5 26.9 53.8 



16.5 _ . _^29.A 24.8 29.4 

12.0 12.0 25.3 50.6 

11.0 24.4 35.9 48.8 

12'.2 23.7 23.9 4D.1 



a noticeable rural shift, particularly in the village category. Com- 
petition to enter higher school is very stiff and a primary determinant of 
entrance is examination results. School performance therefore tends to 
negate other forces which were important influences on attendance at lower 
school. It is possible that the urban bias in the Tororo higher schools 
results from interest in the commercial stream which would prepare girls 
for jobs in an urban area. 

The influence of physical location of the school does not seem to 
be .strong. Gayaza, Namagtinga and Nabisunsa are al3 fairly close to urban 
centers, but the proportions from large cities is cnly slightly higher 
for these schools, than for the more rurally located ones. The authors 
would psredic^ an increasingly urban oriented intake over the years as a 
result of oveirall population movement to the cities, and even more important, 
because of the tendency for secondary pupils zo ha\e educated parents whose 
jobs are very likely to be in cities or towns. 

Within Uganda there are ntnnerous racial, religious, and regional 
groups* Distribution of the various groups within and across schools 
influence pupil behavior in the formation of peer groups and in promoting a 
sense of a wider community beyond the primary group. Cne vould expect that 
schools where laore than half of the pupils belong to a pcrticular race, 
religion, or cOTse from the same region, that the majority group would have 
a strong influence on attitudes and values wf>dch aie accepted as normative . 
for the school. In schools where there is a more eqiial distribution of 
affiliations one would expect pupils to have more exposure to views 
different from their own and the atmosphere of the school to be more 
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eclectic. The latter type' of school would also be more likely to acquaint 
pupils with career opportunities outside cf their own region. Distribution 
pupil affiliations in terms of race, religion and regional origin within 
each school will be discussed and compared below. 

Race ' , , 

Within Uganda about 12 of the population is of Asian origin. ^ 
However, the percentage of Asians in secondary schools has always been 
significantly higher than their percentage in Ihe total population; in 
1966 they consprised nearly 35J of the secondary school pupils. Historically, 
the high attendance rate of Asian pupils has been the result of the high 
value which they place on education, their ability and willingness to 
finance their own schools - most of which have since become government 
schools, and their location in cities where many of the large day schools 
are sittiated. 

Asians comprise a much smaller proportion cf boarding schools as 
evidenced by the fact that only 51 of the girls in the sample are Asian. 
There is no sigrif leant difference across schools in the percentage of 
Asians within the school. The percentage of Asian pupils in the lower 
schools ranges froa 0-81. Although Tororo and Kaaigunga have the highest 
percentage cf Asian pupils, these percentages are not significantly higher 
than those in the other lower schools. It is Interesting to note, however, 
that in both Tororo and Saaagunga higher school th- percentage of Asian 
girls is donhle ^t it is in the lower school aittiough the Asians do not 
constitute laore than 151 of either higher school. The Increase in the 



percentage of Asian pupils in higher school does not occur in Gayaza.^ 
The shift in percentage of Asians in the higher schDols has no obVious 
explanation, but probably results from the interaction of some of the 
following variables: the proximity of the school to urban centers, the 
school's policy on accepting day pupils, and the recruiting situation 
peculiar to each school. 

Religion 

To ascertain the distribution cf religions within the schools, 

pupils were asked to sta^te their religious affiliation. Their responses 

indicate that the variation between schools is much .greater than the 

variation within. For example, at least 3/4 of the pupils within Kabisunsa, 

Gayaza and Bweranyangi indicated affiliation with the Church of Uganda, 

while 3/4 of the pupils in Sacred Heart and Namagunga are Catholic (See 

Table 3.3). For the most part this pattern is consistent with the fact 

that Gayaza and Bweranyangi were founded by, and a large proportion of 

their staff is still currently affiliated with, the Church of Uganda. 

Sacred Heart and Namagunga, on th other hand, were established and remain 

heavily influenced by the I^oman Catholic Church. Cuite clearly the founding 

body of a school stx^nply influe .es the religious affiliation of its 
2 

pupils.^ 

The fact that Kabisunsa drew Its origins from- the Moslem faith is 
reflected in the highest percentage of Moslem students (12.72) among all 
the lover schools. It is vcrth ttcting that besides Tororo, Sacred Heart 
is the only school which appears to be undergoing a transition. Comparing 
the percentage of pupils affiliated ijith the Catholic Church across forms 
there is a notable decrease in percentage f roic Font 4 to Fcrm 1 (92% to 



622, respectively). There Is a concoaitant increase in the percentage 
who give the Church of Uganda as their religion (4X in Fora A to 32% in 
Form 1). Other schools in the sample maintain the seme religious proportions 
across forms* 

Of all the schools sampled, Tororo has the greatest diversity of 
religious affiliation; Tororo lower school has virtually the only notable 
Hindu population, one of the larger Moslem populations, and the smallest 
proportion in the majority religion. The pattern cf diversity at Tororo 
is strengthened at the higher school level with the majority religion 
dropping to only 50% of the total. The other two higher scliools maintain 
essentially the same proportions as in their lower schools. The pro- 
portions at Tororo indicate that the school is making progress in imple- 
menting its policy of recruiting a non-sectarian group of pupils. The 
purpose of such a policy is to provide an atmosphere vhich approximates the 

religious diversity of Uganda so that pupils can learn to live harmoniously 

3 

with people who have different religious beliefs. 

One should note that the religious con5>osition of the schools 

in this sample is representative of the proportions found in most schools 

In fsaada. A larger study cf thirty-one schools done in 1967 showed that 

scr;->-^is vhich vere founded by a religious body typically had 752 to 80% 

4 

ot: tbe pupils affiliated with the religion of the founding body. For 
jcvemment schools, thi doainant religious group was usually about two- 
thirds of the total population. Tororo stood out as unusual in that 
larger sur^^ey, just as it does now in the study of the six girls sch-^ois. 
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TABLE 3.3 
PUPILS' RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 





Church of 
Uganda 


Catholic 


Hindu 


Moslem 


Other 


LOWER SCHOOLS 


Z 


Z 


Z 




2 


Tororo 


67.9 


21.7 


4.3 


4.0 


.6 


Gayaza 


91.4 


5.3 


. -0- 


2.4 


.8 


Namagunga 


17.3 


78.0 


1.7 


2.3 


.6 


Nablsucsa 


77.0 


10.3 


-0- 


12.7 


-0- 


Sncred Heart 


19.4 


75.0 


.8 


4.8 


-0- 


Bweranyangi 


93.8 


4.3 


-0- 


1.9 


-0- 


HIGHER SCHOOLS 












Tororo 


49.5 


33.0 


1.8 


• 13.8 ■ 


1.8 


Gayaza 


92.5 


3.8 


-0- 


3.8 


-0- 


Namagunga • 


14.6 


79.3 


3.7 


2.4 


-0- 
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Sponsorship of Primary School 

' To investigate further the relationship between the pupils* 
religion and tfie founding body of the secondary school, pupils were ^sked 
about the religious sponsorship of the primary school which they attended. 
It was hypothesised that a fairly consistent pattern would emerge with 
pupils of a given religion tending to attend ooth primary and secondary 
schools associated with that religion. Supporting such a hypothesis is 
the historical pattern of religious development in the country* Soon after 
the arrival of Europeans iu Uganda, arrangements were made which divided 
the country up among the various religious missionary groups operating 
there. This division persists today in the differential proportions of 
the population following various religions in each region of the\country. 
The religion dominant in a given region tends to be the founding body of 
most of the schools in the area, and other things being equal, pupils 
tend ta go to school in their otjn regions. 

To test the influence of primary school sponsorship on the 
religious composition of the secondary schools. Table 3.4 was constructed 
to show the proportions of pupils of a given religious af f iliaticn who 
attended a primary school sponsored^ by that religion. The first figure 
in ach column represents the proportion of the pupils, in that school who 
attended a primary scIk)o1 sponsored by the religion named at the top of the 
column* The second figure is talcen. from the previous table, and indicates 
the percentage of the school which is of that religion* As expected, the 
table shows a definite tendency for pupils to attend a primary school 
sponsored by their own religion. With only a few exceptions, an3rwbere 



from one-half to more than three-^quarters of the pupils fall Into this 
pattern. 

The table also^rejjeais Llie-^-a^rong tendency for secondary schools 
to recruit pupils from primary schools of the^^-^me religious sponsorship. 
Thus 43% of Namagunga and 70Z of Sacred Heart come from Catholic primary 
schools, Gayaza shows a similar percentage coming from Church of Uganda 
primary schools, Bweranyangi, however, has only 30Z coming from primary 
schools with the same sponsorship. This lower percentage may reflect 
relatively lower opportunities for girls in Church of iTganda primary 
schools in the Western region from %iiiich the schoo? draws nnost of its 
pupils. (For all of Uganda there are only 23 girls' primary schools 
sponsored by the Church, of Hganda compared with alnost 100 Catholic schools). 
This same factor would explain the fact that only cne-third of the over 
90Z vhq are Church of Uganda at Bweranyangi have come from non^government 
primary schools. 

N6t to be overlooked are the figures in thn first column which 
indicate the proportions of pupils in each school coming from government 
sponsored primary schools. The relatively large size of these figures 
nay conceal sboe aiiiguity in the girls' responses. Within the past few . 
years* many of the primary schools founded by churches have came under the 
administrative control of the government, although in most cases they have 
retained their close connections with the church. A few of the girls 
may therefore be respondii^ in terms of the -governrient control of the 
school, rather than its original religious af filiat^ion. Perhaps more 
important than the actual founding body of the school is the girls' 



TABLE 3. A. 



THE SPONSORSHIP OF PRIMARY SCHOOL ATTENDED 
COMPARED WITH PUPILS' RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 





Government 


Uganda 


Catholic 


Other 


* 

LOWER SCHOOLS 


Z 


Z 


Z 








47.5/67,9* 


17.4/21.7 


.8/ 9.9 


Gayaza 


47.5 


46.7/91.4 


4c9/ 5.3 


.8/ 3.2 


KaiTH^uncH 

* **** i& C*^^ 


46.5 

/ 


9.3/17.3 


'43.0/78.0 


1.2/ 4.6 . 


Nabisiipisa 


54.9 [ 


36.6/77.0 


3.5/10.3 


-0-/12.7 


Sacred Heart 


17.6 


12.8/19.4 


69.6/75.0 


-0-/ 5.6 


Bweranyangi 


67.7 


30.4/93.8 . 


1.9/ 4.3 


-0-/ 1.9 


HIGHER SCHCOLS 










Tororq 


3S.0 


29.6/49.5 


25.9/33.0 


6.5/17.4 


Gayaza 


40.5 


54.4/92.5 


2.5/ 3.8 


2.5/ 3.8 


Namagim^ga 


24.4 


9.f/14.6 


r,3.4/79.3 


2.4/ 5.1 



* Percentage before the slash refers to priijiary schol attended. The 
percentage axter the slash indicates relfgious affiliation. 
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perceptions of the organization in control of the school/, which we shall 
interpret their answers as meaning. 

Except for Sacred Heart, which draws heavily from Catholic primary 
schools, and Tororo, which shows a fairly even sj)rcad across the three 
types of founding body, the other low^r schools recruit half or more of 
their .students from government sponsored schools. The percent£-ges -from 
government schools falls for the higher schools' girls, probably reflecting 
the fact that the government administered many fewer schools when those 
girls were attending primary^ school. At both levels one fact is apparent 
substantial nuir^bers of girls attend government schcols but retain a re- 
ligious affi^iaticn which influences their choice cf secondary schools. 
Given ar. cpportuniry, though, the girls prefer to attend primary school 
at a school founded by their own religion. 

Regional and Tribal Background of Pupils " 

In the discussion cf religious affiliation a number of references 
have been made to the impact of the location of the girls' homes on the 
choice of schools. To study the relationship between the location of the 
school and the home regions of th^ girls in the school lable 3.5 was 
constructed. Bweraayangi and' Sacred Heart show the strongest pattern 
cf daninance by pupils fron the region in which the school is located. 
Tororo shows a somewhat weaker relationship, with less than half cf the 
pupils coning from the eastern region and substantial representation froa 
the central region. ' - 

The other three schools reflect their central location l-n the 



Qixed nature of their regional representation. Both Namagunga and Nabisunsa 
lie in the eastern part of the central region and recruit abouf equally 
from the two regions^ ^'^yaza lies a bit more to the west, and draws a 
substantial proportion from the western region. Gayaza seems to show the 
best balance, with sizeable proportions fTom three of the four regions In 
the country- 

A different perspective on the regional /onrposition of the schools 
is presented in Tacfie^3*6 '^bich -contains the .^jhrcent ages of pupils from t'w 
three largest tribes in each school. The first column also presents the 
total number of tribes present in each of the schoc Is, as one Indicator of 
the diversity of the school. The other- measure of diversity available in 
the table is the extent to. which orj tribe does not contain a very large 
proportion of the pupils. 

The range in proportions is illustrated by the differences between 
Bweranyangi, where the first three tribes constitute over 80Z of the 
pupils, and Torero where the first three tribes naie up just over 40% of 
the pupils. The' distinction is suppleoented by the size of the largest 
tribe which is nearly two-thirds of Bweranyangi as compared with less than 
20Z at Tororo. For the reiaalning schools about ha3f the school is ccOTpos^ 
of the three laajor tribes, with the largest of the thr^ having ^about one- 
third of all the prupi' w The proportions at '^Jabismsa- are slightly 
larger, but not significantly different, Tororo ai?^ Srrred Heart have 
populations which are the least domissated by any S-ngle tribe; Tororo has 
added diversity by virtue of the nonber of tribes represented in the school 
Although the major tribe in the central region of whe country is ajsong the 



TABLE 3.5 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS 



1 



TORORO 
(Eadtem) 

GAYAZA 
(Central) 



NAMAGUNGA 
(Between central 
and eastern) 

NABISUNSA 
(Central) 

SACRED HEART ' 
(Northern) 

\ BWERANYANGI 
\ (Western) 



Central Western Northern Eastern 



21.0 



17.6 



Z 

8.5 



36.4 30.7 



30.9 12.2 



39.9 11.6 



3.4 



2 Z 

14.4 47,0 

8.0 19.1 

4.5 39.4 

7.4 39.9 

62.2 13.4 



Others' 



9.2 86.9 



-0- 



J.2 



9.1 
5.8 
13.0 

1.2 
3.4 
.7 



1 



r.eglonal Ideation of school 



This category contains Europeans, Asians and ncn-Ugnndan Afri 



canfi. 



TABLE 3.6 



PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS FROM THE THREE 
MOST HEAVILY REPRESENTED TRIBES IN EACH SCHOOL 



TRIBES TOTAL % 

Total Ist 2nd 3rd 3 Largest 

if Tribes 



% % % 

TORORO 34 1C.6 14.1. 11.0 41.8 

GAYAZA 36 35.1 15.0 7.0 57.1 

NAMAGUNGA 33 30.1 12.2 12.2 54.5 

NABISUNSA 21 . 39.3 13.5 8.0 60.8 

SAC?£D HEART 21 21.8 14.3 10.9 47.0 

i . ■ ■ 

BWEFANYANGI ' 10 62.1 11.8 9.2 83.1 



\ 




\ 

\ 
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top three tribes in each of the schools, the other major tribes in the 
schools are consistent with the region in which thtr school is located. 
» 

' In terms of socialization within the school and the pattern of 

interaction among the pupils, it would seem that quite different patterns 

would develop in a »5chool where 2/3 of the pupils come from the same tribe 

as compared with a school where the largest tribe i epresents only 16% of 

the pupil population. Thus, in Tororo, where the tribal distribution is 

more equal it could be expected that there would be more interaction 

among members from different regions with no one group setting the nomis 

or the language for the other pupils. This more eclectic composition is 

consih-teiiit with Tororo's original intention as noted by President 0bote 

during a visit to the school: 

The school was organized and administered with the policy defined 
by the government of Uganda and accepted girls from all parts of 
Uganda. The government believed that students from various parts 
of the country, studying at one school, would establish, while 
they were still young, a broader outlook of Uganda and develop a 
national outlook. (Uganda Argus , 1968 p. 1.) 

The preceding discussion has revealed considerable differences in 
the distribution of pupils* backgrounds itj the various schools. The 
relationship of these differences to the characteristics and location of 
the school suggest that the selection procedure is not as free from 
influences as one might. expect from a description of the process. Although 
any pupil can apply to any school, anH headmasters cannot dlscrimlnnte on 
the basis of race, tribe, or religion In the actual selection process, 
clearly some forces are modifying the intended "merit-only" criterion for 
selection. 
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Probably foremost among these forces is th.-- initial choice of 
schools which the pupil herself makes. On the application form each 
pupil lists eight schools in descending order of d..slrabill ty. The factors 
which influence the pupil's choice of schools are worth considering. Of 
prime importance is the range of the pupil's knowledge about alternatives 
available.. Interacting with this perceived range of choices is the 
strong influence of teachers, parents, friends, siMings, and older pupils 
already attending secondary school. 

The average primary school leaver will probably never have been 
more than a dozen miles from home and will have on'y the vaugest idea about 
other regions of Uganda. His knowledge of secondary schools will thus 
be limited and the pupil can be expected to' choose a school in his own 
region; a school where he knows there are pupils of his own tribe, and of 
course a school of the same religion as that of his parents. These natural 
tendencies are reinforced by the communication patterns within the area. 
Headmasters of primary school"^ will tend to know and communicate with 
headmasters of secondary schools sponsored by the same religious body. Over 
the years, patterns of recruitment tend to become -stablished so that the 
intake for a given secondary school tends to come ;^rom the same set of 
primary schools year after year. 

Home and Family Background 

Research within Western cultures has revealed that the family 
plays a substantial role in determining a Aild's aspirations . nd expectations, 



as we 



11 as his achievement within the formal school system.^ If this same 



pattern were to hold true in Uganda, we would expect that girls who attend 
secondary school are likely to have parents with more education than the 
general population. Similarly, one would expect that parents of girls 
attending the most prestigious schools would have ir.ore education than those 
of girls attending' the less well-known schools. Id addition to the fonnal 
education level of the parents, other variables will be described which 
have been found to be significantly related to achievement levels of pupils 
in other cultures. The variables include: the Enj^lish speaking ability 
of the parents, the occupation of both'^father and r.other, and the pupil's 
perception of her parents' interest in her education. ' 

Education of Parents 

Table 3.7 presents the mean number of years of education for 
fathers and mothers In each school. A number of patterns are immediately 
apparent. For o^iraple, within a given school, the level of father's educa- 
tion is significantly higher than that of the mothers. In most Instances 
the difference Is about three years. Also, across schools, there is a 
significant difference in the £unount of education which the fathers and 
mothers have received. In lower school, the education level of the fathers 
varies fr^r<^ about five to ten years; for the mothers the range is less: 
3 to 6 1/2 years. It is. interesting to note that ihe years of school 
attendanice for mothers in some schools (Gayaza and Namagunga) exceeds or 
is e<3i'" I to the educational level of the fathers in Bweranyangi. The data 
in tht^ cable suggest that women tend to marry men vho are more educated 
than they, but the more educated !!^8T^ g8?k oi!t sor^y^^hgt mny^ ^Hiiraf^^j women. 
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TABLE 3.7 
MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION OF PARENTS 



Father' Mother 



LOWER SCHOOLS 

Tororo '6.8 3.7 

Gayaza 10.1 6. A 

Natnagunga 8.4 3.2 ^ 

Nablsunsa 7.0 4.6 

Sacred Heart 6.7 2.8 

Bveranyangl 5.3 3.0* 

HIGHER SCHOOLS 

Tororo 8.4 4.8 

Gayaza 8.3 5.2 

Namagunga 8.0 4.6 



To determine the distribution of formal fiichooling of both the pupils' 
fathers and mothers respondents were asked to check one of 8 items ran^in^ 
from 'no schooling* to 'university training.' These items were grouped for 
analysis into categories roughly approximating 0,3,f),8,10,ll,12 and 16 years 
of education or training so that percentages and mean scores for each level 
could be computed for every school in the study. 
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Tor the hi gher schoo ls rhcrg-lyless variance by sex of parent 
across scliools. The father's in all threjj schools have attained a mean 
education level of a little more than eight years. There is also little 
variance for mothers; the mean being nea*: five years in all higher schools, 

r 

The data in Table 3.7 also Indicate that the parents of the pupils^ 
attending the traditionally more prestigious institutions (Gayaza and 
Namaganga) hav^d significantly more education than the parents in one of the 
leBs prestigious schools, like Bveranyangi, This r.ay be the result of 
several factors. One might be that parents with more education tend to 
place a higher value on education and pass this value on to their children. 
The child, in turn, is motivated to achieve and perhaps does better on the 
primary leaving examination than other pupils who have not had suci strong 
support from their family* The pupil has probably been to?d that C^ayaza, 
for example, is a good school 3.nd that it is impor^iant for her to attend a 
"good" school. The parents of such a pupil will soe tL : she selects the 
bi^st schools which her record indicates she c:a::rr gain entrance to. 

In his article, ''The Crisis of Education in Uganda: Rich Man's 

Harvest?" M, S, M, Klwanuka claim© that currently the secondary schools are 

serving the elite and that with the expansion of the primary schools without 

a proportioiial Increase in secondary schoolr^ secondary school attendance will 

6 

become more and more the privilege of a few« Kiwanuka maintains that in 
the homes of the educated African there is a great emphasis on education 
and the rich man is able to provide extra tutoring for his child so that he 
can score higher on the crucial exams. He summarizes the development of 
this pattern as follows; 
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Whereas twenty, years ago children from poor families had a good chance 
of getting into Senior Secondary School, the results of the 
last three years or so are disturbing. ••Grade I passes in the 
Senior Entrance Examination (are) will increas:(ngly become ^ 
associated with the, ability to buy the best primary education. 

One way to test Kiwanuka*s argument is' to compare the education 
of the pupils* parents with the education of all the people in the parents' 
age group^ The first two columns of Table 3^8 prerent the percentage of 
the people who were 20 years old in 1960 who had attained various educa- 
tional levels^ This is roughly the age group to which the parents of the 
current secondary school population belongs (Most of the parents are 
probably older than 20, and to that extent the table presents an overly 
optimistic statement of the educational attainment*? of the parents* age 
group.) By comparing these percentages with the figures in the next tvo 
columns, which contain the educational levels of the parents of all the 
girls in the sample, it Is possible to see that, in fact, the parental 
education level of the girls in school is much higher than that for the 
population as a whole. For example, in the total population fully half 
of the males had no schooling at all,' while in the sample only 20% of the 
fathers had no schooling. The elite nature of the parents is even more 
striking in terms of the percentages who have completed minimal secondary 

schooling. (27% over 7% for the males). 

> 

If the trend suggested by Kiwanuka were to continue, one woul 
expect thar the differences between the educational attaintoent of. the 
parents secondary school pupils and the levels attained by the com- 
parable age group in the total population would increase. As of yet, data 
for such comparisons is not generally available,* but a conscious effort 
would make it relatively easy to coll<^.ct if educational planners were 
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interested in watching this pattern over- th^ y-Ai • . 

Also illustrated in Table 3.8 are the differences in parental 
education by school. The school with the highest overall level of pa^- rntal 
education (Cayaza) is compared with the school shoving the loweirt level 
(Bweranyangi) . While parents of Bweranyangi students are. significantly 
above the levels for the total population, Gayaza girls' parents are 
significantly higher stiil. The difference is particularly apparent when 
comparing the education of fathers beyond the junior secondary level; 
almost one-third of the fathers of Gayaza girls have at least completed 
secondary school and many of these have had some university experience. 
In Bweranyangi, coi^arable education has been attained by less than 10% 
of the fathers. Thus, while parents of secondary school pupils represent 
an elite group relative to the total populatiop^ a hierarchy exists 

between s^econdary schools baaed on the level of parental 'education^ 

■> 

particularly in lower school (see Table 3.7). At this point In time 
Tororo ranks fourth among the six sdhools sampled terms of mean levels 
of education for both fathers and mothers. 

• -4 
Parents* Ability to Speak English " ■ 

9 

Closely related to the parents' edvjicationaj level is their ability 
to speak English, a factor which one would exf^ect to oxeTt considerable 
influence on their childrens' progress in a school system taught in English. 
To measure this variable^ pupils were asked to indicate whether at least 
one of their parents spoke English. Obviously, th# reliability of the 
data is depeWent on the pupils* Judgement of theii parents' fluency. 
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- ' TABLE 3.8 

COMPARISON OF PARENTS' 'EDUCATION LEVKL WITH 
EDUCATION LEVEL FOR THE TOTAL AGE CROUP 



TOTAL POPLrLATION* ToiJ^'^L^LE HIGHEST LEVEL LOWfiST LEVEL 

TOTAL SAMPLE (Gayaza) (Bweranyangl) 

Male Female Fathers Mothers Fathers Mothers Fathers Mothers 

% % % % % 



52.0 82.5 



20.3 34.7 21.7 .24.1 20.7 38^5 



Some Primary 18-0 10.0 



22.7 29.9 



7.8 22.0 40.9 45.2 



Basic Primary 21.0 



6.0 



8.2 10.7 



7.0 15.1 



8.8 4.4 



Minimum sec- 
ondary 
(Jr. Second- 
•ary. Teacher 
Training, 
Special) 



7.0 



1.2 



28.4 19.7 31.5 31.1 22.7 8.3 



Completed 
' secondary 



2.0 



0.3 



10.8 4.5 11.9 6.9 



3.8 >.5 



University 



9.6 0.5 20.1 0.8 



3.1 0.1 



The statistics for the total population were extrapolated from Richard Jolly s 
Planning Education for African Developmen t. (Nairobi, Kenya: East Africa Publishing. 
House* 1969), pp. 2-7. The percentages are based on the projected education level 
of individuals who were 20 years of age in 1960. 
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When a questioo arose> the students were asked to base their response 
simply on whether either parent* could communicate basic needs in English, 

in contrast to someone who might Just know a few words. 

* ' ♦ 

i^ithin this framework, the (fata yield the information shown 
in Table 3,9. Bweranyangi seems to, be the only school samnled where .more 
than half (67?) of the ^pupll^' parents do not speak English. As t,.ie 
table reveals Gayaza is more than 10% ahe'ad of the aext school. Namagunga 
and Sacred Heart follow with about 60% of the parents speaking English. 
Tororo ranks fftth behind Nabisuhsa, although both of these ^schools are 
well above thg proportiol4 speaking English in Bwexutnyangi. As expected, 
the pattern of English speaking is closely related to the rankings based 
on educational attainments of the parents. Differences occur for Tororo 
which Is below what night be expected given the edrcational level of the 
"parents, and for Sacred Heart which reports notably higher levels of English 
speaking than would be eiiipected from the amount of parental education. In 
both catjes, these differences may be related to amounts of English spoken 
in the regions where the schools are located and from which most of their 
pupils come. ' 

Occupation of Parents 

Other than education, the mos*" important determinant: of family 
status is that of parental occupation. While closely related to the 
educational, level of the parents, occupation may well be important in 
itself as a source of influence on the vocational aspirations of the 
children, both from the point of view of modeling ^nd from that of ^providing 
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TABLE 3.9 . 
PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO SPEAK ENGLISH 



Ye? 



No 



LOWER SCHOOL? 

Tororo 
Gayaza 
Nam^unga 
Nablsunsa 
Sacred Heart 
Bweranyangi 
HIGHER SCHOOLS 

Tororo 
Gayaza 
Namagunga 



52.5 
75.5 
63.6 
56.1 
62.6 
33.3 

65./ 
.75.5 
58.0 



47.5 
24.5 
36.4 
43.9 
37.4 
66.7 

34.6 
24.5 
42.0 
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motivation. The distribution of parental ^occupaticns for different 
schools also provides an indicator of tha proportions of pupils who come 
from homes where parents are involved in the modern sectoi; as compared 
with parents In the traditional, agricultur,il sector. 

Turning first to the fathers' occupations as reported by their 
daughters one finds some interesting similarities across' the schools in 
the sample. The fathers' occupations were grouped for convenience Into the 
nine categories reflected by the col. Jin ^leadings in Table 3.1C\ The rank 
order of the three most popular categc : ^s is consistent lor all schools: 
manual-unskilled is first with 22Z-45%, commerclal-^administrative is second, 
with'17%-27%, and teaching is third with 102-17% of all the fathers. For 
most schools the next two categories were the professional and the social 
work - communications occupations. While the ranking is similar across 
schools, the percentages found In any particular category vary greatly 
acrtJss schools. These differences are apparent in the range of 'percentages 
across the first five categories for different schools; Gayaza shows a 
fairly even split with from 11% to 22% in the top five categories, whereas 
Bweranyangi rcnges from 5% to 45% for the same five categories, 

A major part of the difference is to be found in the category 
which separates the modern and the traditional sectors. of the economic ' 
activities of the parents. The manual-unskilled c&tegory includcts the 
occupations of farmer, herder, and fisherman which for this purpose are 
considered to be part of the traditional sector* This assumption may be 
unfair to a few isolated parents who operate their farms or who fish in a 
modernized manner. Three schools have 40% to 45% of their fathers with 
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occupations in this category. Of these. Sacred Heart and Bweranyangi are 
also the schools with the least amount of parental education , as one might 
•expect. In cromparison, Nabisuitisc ranks third in education levels, but has 
the largest proportion of fathers, in the noa-modern sector. Of the other 
schools, Tororo and Namagunga have about one- third of thoir fathers in the 
traditional sector, while Gayaza has only just oVi>r one-fifth in that 
sector. 

At. the other end of the occupational scale, the professional 
category, Gayaza stands cut with over 11% of the fathers having such 
occupations. Namagunga and Nabisunsa follow at something of a distance, 
while Tororo and the other two schools have less than 3X of the fathers 
in professional jobs. Again this ranking relates closely to the mean 
educational levels of the fathers ar^d reflects the strong influence which 
educational level has on the type of job open to aix individual in Uganda. 
One would expect the consldexable differeTices in family background across 
the schools to have an impact on the expectations cf the girls about their 
future employment, a relationship which will be explored in a later 
chapter. 

Looking at the fathers of higher school girls, one finds about the 
sane pattern of responses. Gayaza and Namagunga cl ange little, with only 
the professional category showing fairly sufcstantii.l changes by dropping 
to just over half the percentages r-^sent in the Ic^wer school?^. Tororo 
presents greater changes vich a 102 drop in. the prcportion of fathers in 
the traditional sector. Compensating for this drop, are 5% rises in th? 
cosmercial^dministrative and the teaching categories. These changes in 
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Tordro result from a combination -cf selection from their ovm girls and the 
infltix of girls from other secondary schools to Tororo's higher school. 
Which factGi contributes more to the lowered proportion of fathers in the 
non-mo'diem S';--.tor is not clear at this point. Table 3.7 indicates that 
the process for iororo also favors girls vhose parents have more education 
since the averages for Tororp rise significantly between lower and higher 
school. The averages for the other two higher schools do not increase 
possibly because they are so high to begin with. In fact, Gayaza decreases 
notably from lower to higher school, so that Che composition of the 
higher school is comparable to the other higher schools. The effect of 
the national selection prccess for entrance to higher school seems to be 
a ] eling process which produces equality across schools in te^Tzis of 
parents' education. 

I . 

Information about the ocu:up^ational activities of the mothers is 

i 

presented in Table 3.11 which details the percentages involved in the six 
major categories. In all schools, the great majority of mothers are house- 
vr^ves who do not participat3 in the m^em wage ectmosry. Gayaza, with 30% 
of the ssothers holding jobs, is the only school with significant nijmbers in 
the modem sector. Namagunga and Sabisunsa have ahout 202 in wage-earning 
jobs, while the other schools have lOZ or less in such positions. Mothers 
who do work outside the fccz:^ are most likely to be in some type of a 
teaching position. The second most popular job is tr^it of nurse/midwif- ^ 
and after those two the remainder are scattered in secretarial-admirtstrarive 
t3rpe work with a handful making ooney as dressmakers. Only t^o mothers in 
the whole sasrple were reported as having professior^al level Jobs, one as a 
doctor and the other as a lawyer. 



TABLE 3.11 



OCCUPATION OF MOTHER* 





Housewife 


Secretary; 
clerk 


strator 


N'ursc ; 
midwife 


^ Vitf- 1 I W ^ « 

lecturer 


Dress — 
maker 


LOWER SCHOOLS 


X 


Z 


Z 


2 


X 


X 


Tororo 


89.9 


.8 


.5 


3.4 


4.0 


.8 


Cayaza 


71.8 


2.1 


3.8 


9.2 


11.3 


1.7 


Naisagunga 


80.1 


2.9 


.6 


4.7 


11.1 


-0- 


Nablsimsa 


83.4 


2.5 


3.1 


3,1 


6.1 . 


1.2 


Sacred Heart 


90.0 


'-0- 


-0- 


.8 


8.3 


.8 


Bweranyangi 


93.5 


.7 


3.3 


2.ff 


.7 


-0- 


HIGHER SCHOOLS 














Tororo 


82.7 


1.9 


1.0 


3.8 


6.7 


3.8 


Gayaza 


82.1 


-0- 


1.3 


6.4 


9.0 


1.3 


Namagimga 


80.1 


-0- 


1.3 


9.3 


8.0 


-0- 



Two respondents also indicated their mothers vere either doctors or 
lawyers. Two others indicated factory worker or field hand. 
32 of the sanrple did not answer qtjesticm* 
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Because so few of the mothers are involved in ncn-tradltional 
occupations, they do not provide a source of informatisn ot r^deling for 
their daughters about the employrnent opportunities open t„ tnetn. Even 
in Gayaza, nearly 70% of the mothers are in the traditional sector and 
hetice are unable to provide much direction for the. r daughters. Women 
working as housewives and farming the family shamba can also be expected 
not to have much realistic information about potential jobs for women. 
These circumstances suggest strongly the need for some activities on the 
part of the schools tc expose the girls to role models in the modem 
sector and to make available realistic information about the employment 
world for women* 

Family Concem^ith Pupil's Education 

To investigate further the relationship between family background 
and the pupils' interests, the girls were asked to indicate which member 
of their family "cares most about your education." The question provided 
a range of fixed choices and an open 'other' category. As indicated in 
Table 3.12 the great tnajority of the girls chose -.5ther father or mother 
as the relative most interested in their education. The predominance of 
fathers over mothers is perhaps a littl.- skewed because the question 

Dreed pupils who wanted to choose both mother and father to put down only 
one answer.^ The fev pupils who indicated people in the 'other' category 
probably did so because that individ'.al was paying their school fees in a 
situation where there parents either cotildn't or wouldn't do so. 

Even all^.-ing for" some bias produced by the. format of the question, 

r? »> 
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the results indicate strongly the importance of tht* father as a supporter 
of the girls' education. One might well hf ve expected the mothers to be 
more prominent given that all the pupils are girls. Traditionally boys are 
educated first, and girls only if there are resources left or not at all 
because education is felt to give the girls improper ideas. In such a 
situation, one would expect many girls to be in school only if their 
mother had been able to either provide <;upport or convince the father that 
it was desirable to do so. Interestingly, the proportions of mothers 
selected as being concerned with educati^^n Just about complement the 
proportions of mothers who are housewives, and therefore presumably have 
little education themselves. In other words, the proportions of working 
mothers are equal to the proportions selected as being concerned with the 
daughter's education, suggesting that mothers with education may be more 
influential in gaining access to education for their daughters^ 

In a later chapter the results from this question will be combined 
with information on job preferences which the most concerned person has 
fof^ the girls. The pattern may provide some insight into one possible 
source of influence on the occupational choices of the girls. The pre- 
dominance of fathers, however, suggests some severe limitations on this 
source of influence because of the Icfw probability that the fathers will 
have much knowledge about careers for vomen. 

Educational Background of the Pupils 

The third section of this chapter provides information on the 
educational experience of the pupils in the sample. Specifically, two 
indicators will be discussed t the score which the pupils^ received on the 

i O 



TABLE 3.12 



PERSON MOST CONCERNED WITH PUPIL'S EDUCATION 



Father 



Mother 



Brother/ 
Sister 



LOWER SCHOOLS X 

' Tororo 70.6 

Gayaza 70.2 

Namagunga 71.1 

Nablsimsa 66.3 

Sacred Heart 52.8 

Bweranyangl 70 . 2 

HIGHER SCHOOLS 

Tororo 65 . 1 

• Gayaza 72.4 

SaTnagTinga 62.2 



10.1 
16.1 
10. A 
13.9 
16.3 
3.3 

12-8 
13.2 
26.8 



14.1 
9.9 
12.7 
13.9 
23.6 
15.5 

16.5 
6.6 

6.1 



Uncle 



4.5 
2.5 
4.0 
4.8 

irrr 

5.- 



Oth-ar 



.9 

1 .2 
l.S 

1.:^ 
■1- 

2.8 

2.6 
-0- 



Sine respordeats vrote ^-n "government," five wrote in "teacher," four 
wrote in ":n-laws," t^-To wroce iu "benefactors," and two replied "don't know.' 
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last examination before entering secondary school, and the pattern of 
repeating classes during primary school* Both of these indl^ ^;i»'.V5:s are 
felt to be related to the quality of the education receive.^ it) primary 
school and to provide some indication of probable perfom^v.vc v in secondary 
school. The ability of the leaving. examination to predi; ?: ':>erfo\Trrnnce, 

on the School Certificate examination at the end of secor^^ i^y school has 

9 ^ 
been discussed at some length by Somerset, He conduces chat the exam 

is adequate for the brighter students, but is not very eff, :ient in 

selecting among the border line cases. Interestinglj he finds a high<>r 

overall correlation for the girls (•428) than for thr> b-.>^: (.37A). The 

relationship of the repeater pattern is more tenuous, restctng on 

assumption that gills attending a goo<? srhcoi and havi; ^c* i T^iaing 

ability will progress evenly through school without repeating » 

Results on the Leaving Examinatiou 

> 

The score of a pupil on the leaving examJ?:;!? f.-TiT: ±s important not 
only as a pr^fidictor of future performance, but al^.:?;'^ as a major determinant 
iii the selection process for j^trance into a secot^oary school. The score 
de.cerminoc vhether the girl has any chance to enter secondary school, and 
if she can get a place, the score determiner '*-'hlch of her choices of 
school 3he Is placed in. As a reeult of this process, the qu^litv of girl 
«ncerinp z particular school differs according tv *^ie reputation of th:-& 
scbcs?! ani th^^e extent to which knowledge jAr^out the school is widely 
dlsseairiated. 

Ibe re^sul'^is of this selc-ctlon process are presented in Table 3.13 



which gives the average *score for each form in the schools in the sample. 
It should be noted that the examination was taken at one of two points 
depending* on the age of the pupils. For fupils in Forms 1 and 2, and half 
of the pupils in Form 3 the examinatio.^. W2 ^al-:en at the end of P7; the 
older pifpils took it ac the end of PS 'ihlcb ^ased to be the end of junior 
secondary school. Two groups of pupils were competing for places when the 
current Form 3 entered secondary school: those who took the leaving 
examination at the end of P7 and tbose who were in P8 during the last year 
it existed. This dual entrance into the Form 3 group explains the dis- 
crepancy in scores for that level; those who took the exam at the end of 
P7 sco3:ed lower than those vho took the examlnatior. in P8. 

Several general patterns emerge from the d^,ta. One is that across 
all schools the mean score is increasing with each new group which enters 
the school. This may be the result of several factors: a general rise in 
the quality of primafy education, a gradual lessening of the difficulty of 
the test, or more likely, increased competition for places in Form 1 with 
the result that the minimum score needed for entrance is rising for all 
iichoois. 

VTii.le the mean score increases from Form 4 to Form 1 vithin each 
school, the relative ranking of the six schools renaii^ fairly consistent 
for each form. Bowever^ the distance between the rean scores of the schools 
for a given form changes significantly. The change is greatest for 
Btferanyangi and JJabisunsa in cocsparison to Xamagunga. The difference between 
the mean scores for the two schools and l^aiaagunga :^s over 20 points in 
Form ^\ whereas in Forms 1 aad 2 they differ on the average by about five 
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TABLE 3.13 

AVERAGE ^RK ON PRIMARY LEAVING EXAM BY SCl'.OOL AND FX)RM 



LOWER SCHOOLS 



Form 1 



Fonn 2 



Form 3 Form 4 



TOTAL 



Tororo 

Gayaza 

Nanagunga 

Nabisunsa 

Sacred Heart 

Bweranyangi 



.155 



164 



157 



148 



1-46 



153 



146 



158 



145 



141 



140 



143 



(126) 144 

(22) (:3) 

(144) 152 

(14) (43) 

(12?) 155 

(10) (17) 

(119) 14G 

(12) (21) 



(119) 141 
(17) (14) 



138 



145 



150 



129 



143 



128 



146 



156 



150 



137 



143 



138 



HICTE5 SCHOOLS 



Tororo 
Gayaza 

r 

Narxagiimga 



Fona 5 



146 
145 
158 



Fonr 6" 



138 



158 



163 



TOTAI, 



145 



14a 



158 



The score in parentheses xnder Fcte 3 applies to girls w^io took the 
prinary leaving exan in P7, while the score adjacent ti it applies to girls 
-■be tock the test in ?8, The nusfcer of girls vho took "the exaa at each level 
is directly underneath. 



/I 
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points. Tororo also moves up-in comparison with Namagunga from, a difference 
of 12 points In Form 4 to a difference of 1 or 2 points In the lower forms. 
These three schools, which are the relatively new ones, seem to be moving 
fairly rapidly to the point where they can compete effectively, with the 
older more prestigious schools. However, one should note the be- 
havior of Gayaza and Sacred Heart In comparison to Namagunga. Gayaza has 
risen from a position of approximate equality with Namagunga to a con^is- 
tently higher average. Sacred Heart, which is also one of the older 
schools, has maintained about the same mean score over the four years and 
as a consequence has fallen relative to the two other established schools. 
In general, with the possible exception of Gayaza, the schools* seem to be 
getting relatively equal popxilations of girls in terms of their performance 
on the leaving examination. 

The pattern of mean scores in higher school is interesting in that 
the average score decreases from Form 6 to Form 5 for Gayaza and Namagunga 
while increasing for Tororo. This is probably the result cf the fact that 
there are Increasing numbers of higher school places available so that 
there is more competition aniong schools for pupils. It also itjdicates 
clearly that Tororo' s P5)rm 5 pupils are academically of the caliber found 
within the more^ established schools. 

Grades liepeated by the Pupils 

A second^ and little used indicator of previcus educational 
experiencre lies in the pupils* history of repeated grades. Little is . 
known aboMt this phencssena excepr that it is a c<3=^oii occurrence in imst 
priaary schools". Partly to ccllect infomatr.on cn repeating and partly to 
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add to the Information on pupil 4>ackgrounds In the various schools, a 
sunnnary of the girls' reported incidence of repeating classes Is outlined 

V 

In Table 3.1Af The data refers only to a single ins't'ance of repeating for 

♦i 

each girl* Girls who repeated more than one grade are Included In the 
highest of the grades repeated. For purposes of this summary table per- 
centages o^ girls repeating are grouped together by grades repeated, ^ ^ 
Primary six (P6) 'Is slnigled out because It Is the examination year and is 
one of the most frequently repeated as girls try the examination a second 
time in hopes of passing or of improving their mark and consequently 
bettering their chance cf entering a secondary school, ^ 

With the exception of Sacred Heart, all schools have about one- 
fifth their populations who have repeated at least, one of the first five 
years of primary school. The same proportions hold for the, higher schools, 
suggesting that repeating one of the lower grades does not have a negative 
impabt on success in secondary school. Considerable differences, however, 
do exist in proportions who repeated -P6 in the various schools, Gayaza 
is significantly lower than any of th^ other stihools - a pattern which is 
also true for repeating grades in Junior secondary and higher. For the 
other schools about 102 seem to have repeated P6, a figure somewhat belqw 
the national average of 13Z reported in Hinistry_ of Education statistics 
. fdr 1966, In the higher schools Torero shows more than twice the numbers 
of girls repeating P6 as the other two schools. 

The final colanm shows the proportion of students in each school who 
ha^-e not repeated aay graies. Qayaza is again not^^ble with over three-^ 
fourths of the students \ .ag jnoa-repeaters in contrast to Kasaagutxga and 
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. ' . - \ 'TABLE 3.14 

\ ' GiRADES MOST OFTEN REPEATED BY PUPILb 



\ 



PI - ^5 P6 7,8,9,10 ^ I^oce 



LOWER SCHOOLS ^ I . t X 

Tororo 18.1 11.2 7.7 60.0 

Gayaza 20.6 1.6 1.6^ 76.1 

Namagtonga 21.9 3.7 9.8 ' 56.6 

Nabisunsa 22.5 21-0 6.7 . 54.3 

^ Sacred Heart 8^8- ^ 8.1 . iO.6 68.3 

, Sweranyangi 19-3 * 9.3 4.3 63.0 

-HIGHER SCHOOLS , , 

Tororo «^ 20,6- 13.1 5.6 59.8 

Gayaza / '^"^"""^^ /19.2 6.0 ' 2.4 \ 69.9" 

ICamaguaga 17.2 6-1 . ff.l 69.5 



-3^ 
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Nabisunsa where only a little tnore than half the girls have not repeated 
a grade. The hypothesis that non-repeating is associated with perfonnance 
doesn't seem to be very convincing In light of the apparent absence of 
relationship between proportion jpot repeating and mean score on the leaving 
examination. The rankings are displayed in the last two colions of Table 
3.15 which summarizes information about the schools. The consistently 
high ranking of Gayaza suggests that some factor relates performance and 
non-repeating in that school. Economic status of the family might be 
part of the explanation, to the extent that girls drop out for reasons of 
family finances rather than poor school work or other causes. However, 
the lack of clear relationship with any of the other factors displayed in 
Table 3.15 suggests that we know little about either the causes or the 
effects of repeating grades in school. 

Summary of School Populaticns 

The data discxissed in the last two sections of this chapter are 
summarized for easy reference. in Table 3.15. The information relates to 
family background in terms of the edacaticra and occupation of the parents 
and to the educational experience rjf ;.h^ p^upils. loth of these sets of 
characteristics would be expected to have an impact on the girls' career 
aspirations and their chances of fulfilling them. Consistent differences 
between schools on these background variables would be expected to make 
differences in the atmosphere and impact which the schools might have on 
their pupils. For ease in comparing the relative positions of the schools 
on the .different dimensions, the table gives the rankings of the lower 
schools and of the higher scbooxs^ 
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As one might expect ^^r^r^a the related nature of many of the dimen- 
sions, there Is a fair degree of consistency In the rankings across the 
schools. Consistently first and second are Gayaza and Namagunga across 
virtually all of the Indicators. This Is in keepiug with the popular 
reputation of these two well-established schools and reflects their ability 

to recruit from the best of the pupils leaving primary schf ol. At the 
■ . 
^ other end of the rankings, Bweranyangl is either fifth or sixth on all 

/ 

Indicators except for the proportion of non-repeaters. The low ranking of 
this school is not surprising in view of the short history which this 
school has, its isolation, and its relative lac^ of resources. 

The o^her three schools have a mixed •^Attern. Nabisunsa ranks 
third or fourth on parental background dimensions, but sixth on pupil 
educational backgrounds. On many of th-. dimensions. Tororo is fourth, 
but in any case is almost always above Sacred Heart. The pattern in the 
higher schools shows a similar mixture. Tororo is generally second on 
parental background dimensions but is clearly third on pupil educational 
backgrounds. Gayaza maintains its first position, while Namagunga is 
third on parental variables, and comparable to Gayaza on educational 
variables. 

In summary, then, the relationship between the schools in terms 

of the characteristics of their pupils shows a faiily consistent oi*dering. 

I 

Gayaza and Namagunga have b»3en able^.{:o capitalize efi>xtively on their 
reputations and long history to recruit pupils f roir th^ strongest back - 
grounds. Sacred Heart, althqjigh well established, is less effective and 
has slipped a- bit bexow Tororo, a! new but well-financed school' which has 
succeeded in rising -rapidly to a position just below that of the best 
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schools.. Nablsunsa and to a greater extent Bweranyangi reflect their 
relatively short history and smaller resource base in the backgrounds of 
the pupils they attract. Yet, perhaps because of its proximity to the 
capital, Nabisunsa has been even more' successful than Tororo in recruiting 
pupils from well-educated families. 'h:hese pupils, however, generally 
have a weaker educational background. 
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footnotl:s chapter hi 



These are 1959 population statistics adapted from the East African 
High Commission, -East African Statistical Department, Quarterl y Econmir and 
^■t^U?lical_BuUetln^ September I960, p. 8. However, current anoffical ■ 

^nJ^r^ ^^^^'^ °" ^^^^ ""^"^ P^^"'' population of Kampala at about 
JOO.OOO. .n addition to population growth the difference also reflects 
greater ef^^ciency In the 1969 census as well as changes in city boundaries, 

2 ' 
For a discussion of factors influencing selection see D. Evans, 
Secondary Scnools as Agents of Socialization for National Goals, Part 2 " 
Proceedings' of the East African University Social Science Conference . ' 
Dar es Salaam: January, 1968. (Kampala, Uganda: Makerere Instltilte of 
Social Research, 3 968). 

3 

One role which religion may play in cenns of instilling attitudes is 
suggested by F. B. Welbourn in Religion and Politics in Uganda; 19 52-1962 
(Nairobi, Kenya; East African Publishing House), 1965. In his discussion 
of pupil characteristics which Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
reward, he fetls that Protestants tend to educate for leadership while 
Catholics educate pupils to be subservient. Welbourn gives the example of 
a headmaster's definition of 'excelien£' within the two systems; to the 
Protestant it :neant 'shows re8p^.nslbility and initiative', while to the 
Catholic it meant 'obedient and submissive^ (p, ID). 
4 

D. Evans, cft^ cit .. p. 6-7. 

"See, for example, B. C. Rosen, "Family Structure and Achievement 
Motivation, Am erican Sociological Review . XXVI, (1961), pp. 574-585, and 
M. L. Hoffman and L. W. Hoffman (eds.) Review o'f Child Developm >.nt Research. 
Vol 1 (New York; Russell Sage Foundation), 1964. 



Ilarv 

7 



M. S. M. Kiwanuka, "The Crisis of Edueatioh in Uganda: Ri 
ost?" East African Journal Vol. IV (2)/ (May, 1967), pp. 19- 



ch Man's 
23 



Ibid ., p. 22. 

8. 



While coding, any case in which ,the student insisted uoon ticking both 
-ategories was resolved by coding the. response as "father" which produced a 
Jllght weighting of the data in .favor of this category. 

9 

H. C. A. Scmerset, Predicting Success in School' Certifica te 
(Nairobi, Kenya; East African Publishing House), 1968. 
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10 

The averages are based on the girls' reported scores in the leaving 
examination. Some inaccuracy can be expected from girls who have either 
remembered incorrectly or have possibly Inflated tbeir scores. The school- 
wide averages are also affected somewhat by the different patterns of non- 
response on the question, leading some schools to a higher or lower overall 
average. This is particularly true with Sacred Heart where none of thr. third 
form girls respondisd and the school average as a result is probably inflated* 
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• ' ' .. CHAPTER IV 

CAREERS AND EMPLOYMENT: THE GIRLS V I'UTLRES 

■ < • 

0 ■ 

' */ • 

f 

* t 
I 

A major task of a secondary school and particularly the ^caraers 
program^ in the school is to provide the pupils with both the skills and* 
expectations which will enable thew to find useful and fulfilling employ- 
ment in society. The first part of *h±c -hapter will 'Explore the 
current and projected future employmeat sitUction for women in Uganda, 
The discussiop will inclur . 9n analyels of th.e cppc rtunitloB fn special- 
ized training leading to ov-\-yment. The reiriainini sections will study 
first the popularity and fa-ailiarity of various o-c upatlons an * second 
the aspirations and expectations and the probable titua^lon which tney 
will face at the end pf their ^schoollns. 

There are essentially three alternate paths open to ,;ir^ who 
complete secondary school in Uganda: going en for further general school 
ing or for specialized vocational training; g'ettint a Job or entering 
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some type of f,hor-; tora training &hich will 'ead t< employment; or going 
back -co their families to wait until they get narvrl^d cr find some type 
of employment. The third alternative will be dealt with later m terms 
of the girls' expectations about aarriage and funeral life style. Tables 
summarizing -opportunities in the first two a3terr stives have been drawn 
up in an attempt to make clear the situation xn which the girlo will find 
themselves at the completion of secondary school. 

T^.^r,^npj anH Fmnlovme nt Opportunities r..r Secondary S.chogl_Loavers 

Turning first to training opportunities, Trble A.l indicates the 
•various training schemes which exist in Uganda and the ayproxLnate number 
of openings which they have for girls. The table is comriled prvaarily 
from Ministry of "Education Statistics for"l967, the Usl cr^nlete set of 
data available > The numbers in the table represent the numV.jr oc open- 
ings for girls in the first year of the course, not t ■ totf number of 
• places in the institution. Thus, for instance, the higher school f igu- iS 
in columns ore and two represent places In the 5th form in 1967. In the 
training schemes open to both boys -nd girli the percentage pt.:ces for 
girls is about 20%. During the 1970' s there will probably be a gradual 
'increase in these percentages, although the amount is uni <ely to be mor^. 
than a few percent. 

Several of the categories are there primar ly to ir..:ic£^e possible 
opportunities even though data on the numbers - involved is «nobtai.- -»ble. 
Departmental draining refers to a multitude of training schemes run by 
government departments and to a lesser extent by private industries. 
One example of such training is that provided for key punch operators, most 
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TABLE . i 

OPPORTUNITIES TO ENTI • " AINING FOR GIRLS 
FINISHING :•- .\ND S6 



TYPE OF TRAINING 



/'of Places 

in First year * ^^^'^^ ^ °^ ^Irls 



AFTER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
(SA) 

Higher School Certificate 

Grade III T.T.C. 

Grade V T.T.C. 
(3 year course) 

Uganda College of Commerce 

Uganda Technical College ■ 

Mulago Training School for 
Nurses and Midwives^ 

Departmental Training 



9A1 
229 
• lAA 

278 
A61 

5-10 
n.a. 



217 
29 
33 

278 
13 

5-10 
n.a. 



f ' 
23% 

12% 

23% 

■ 100% 
3% 

100% 
n.a. 



AFTER IjjIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
(S6) 

• * 

Makerere University College" 

Grade V T.T.C. 
(2 year courKe) 

Overseas 



712 



n.a. 



2,500 



1A8 



n.a. 



450 



21X 



n.a. 



18% 



Compiled from 



^"Education Statistics," (Kartpala, Uganda: Ministry of Educfftibn, 
Ugsinda Government, 1967). 

2 

"Access of Girls 'and Women to Higher Education," Uganda Association 
of University Women, Dr. Marianne Walter, 1965. (Mimeographed). 

3m. 



•Mnkerere University College: Report for the Year 1968^69," 
(Kampala, li^'.anda: Makerere l^lvcrslty College). 
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of whom are womene Openings for ' girls In suc h scheoies, however^ are 
probably quite limited sinca the types of Jols com» only held by women 
would draw candidates from such speclalleed tralnli/^ iii^^titutlons as the 
Uganda^ College of Commerce, Teacher Training Colleges, or Mu^ ^^^o Training 
School for Nurses and Midwlves* 

The 0ve?*8eas category listed as an opportunity after Higher School 
is really a composite containing some opportunities at the S4 level as - 
well. Th5 figures are rougi estimates taken from 1 inis^y of Education 
statistics on st:udents stud zing outside the < ountrj according to the type 
of tralniig being pursued. This data is not brokei down by sex and there- 
fore the figures in Table A.l are based on assumptions about types of 
traiij|jig most likely to be followed by women. The major components of the 
I tots^l are: Nuraing and midwifery - 320; sterography - 25; and teaching - 34 ^ 
(based on the assumption that about 25% of those training to be teachers 
are women). Thi* figure of 450 given in the table Js au estimate based 
priiLiirily on the above numbers and should not be taken as anything more 
than an order-of -magnitude guess. ' * 

The other categories are mostly self-explaratorv. The woyten in 
Uganda Te<:hnical College ar» almost all in lr.boratcry or medic. 1 technxcian 
courses and there would appv^ar to be scope for cpnf idera le expansion here. 
The Grade III Teacher Training Schools have ft very low p'^rcentage of women 
^nd would &l8C appear to have room for more'^women, although the number of 
schools which accept women at all is very limited, due in patt to diffi- 
cAltles of providing separate faciliti-»s for the girls. The small nuoiber 
of places at the Nursing school conceals thie fa(ft that most of the nurses 



are trained In a course which admits is with less than School Certifi- 
cate training. This course enrolled about 30 each year and might be 
expected to raise its entrance standards to Sichool certificate level as 
competition for places increases. 

The overall impression given by the table is one of relatively 
limited opportunities for further training of girls after S4. This Is 
particularly true if one considers the nuiibers of girls who will be 
coming out of SA. In 1967, there were 986 gJrls in S4 in Uganda compared 
with a rough estimate of about 600 places avfiilabli:: for further training 
of various kinds. This means about 60% of the girJs have a chance of 
continuing Into come form of training. However, tie situation is changing 
very rapidly because of the tremendous growth in the capacity of secondary 
education. The n^jmber of girls in SI in 1967, who will be leaving SA in 
1970 assuming negligible dropout rates, is just under 2200. Assuming a 
much slower growth in training opportunities because of their highfir cost, 
the proportion of those who can expect to continue formal training in 
1970 will be something less than one third. ^ 

The second major avenue open to the girls ds employment, with or 
without sone type cf on-the-job training in the eai'ly stages. To assess 
the range and extent of opportunities offereo to wtmen Table 4.2 was 
constructed from the "High Level Manpower SuTvey aid Analysis of Require- 
ments 1967-1981." The occupations listed in the t* ble are those where 
thevj? v/ere^more than ten women employed altojcether in Ugr.nda at the time 
the survey was done in 1967. Since the enumfiratioi covere^i from 85% to 
95% of the jobs requiring wore than primary f.chool education, the "figures" 



TABLE 4.2 



MAJOR SOURCES OF WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT IN U'^ANDA (1967) 





Educa- 


Occupation 


Total 


Female 


Number 


T</tal 


F.St. 


tional 


per cent 


females 


vacancies 


female 


level 








'•mployed 




vacancies 


9 


School Teachers 


535 


28.2 


■ 

151 


3 


- 

1 


8 


Senior Management 


1,036 


• 1.5 


16 


67 


1 


8 


Iledical Doctors 


423 


9.5 


40 


22 


2 


8 


Univ<*rsity Teachers (Arts) 60 


18.3 


11 






.8 


J^chool Teachers 


956 


29.9 


287, 


» 10 


3 


7 


Nursing Sisters 


22 


90.9 


20 


6 


5 


7 


(iradp V Teachers 


541 


34.8 


188 


1 




. 6 




2 087 


2.2 ' 


46 


133 


3 


5 


Nursing Sisters 


'438 


94.8' 


415," 


46 


44 


5 


( rade IV Teachers 


402. 


32.7 


• 131 


15 V 


5 


4 


JunicTt Management 


813 


3.4 


28 


33 


1 


4 (v ■ 


^Grade III Teachers 


1,663 


25. 7 


416 






" 4 


Personal Secretaries 


751 


76.4 


571 


48 


37 


4 


l^ypists 


223 


48.0 


107 


8 


4 


4 


Punch Operators 


15 


66.7 


10 . 


3 . 


• A. 


3*. 


Police Officers 


755 


2.0 


. 15 * ■ 


72 


. 

1 » 


3 


Typists ^ 


104 


27.5 


, 28 


5 


1 


3 


Bookkeepers 


1,390 


12.3. 


171 


32 


4 ' 




Calculating machine op« 


66 


•54,^ 


36 


3 


. 2 


3 


Telephone Operators 


272 


15.*^ 


'42 


5 


1 


3 


Clerks 


6,394 


6.9 


441 


332 


23 - 


3 


Govemnnmt (general) 


355 


29.9 


106 


. 33 


10 : 


3 


Salesmen ' , 


^ 2'39- 


5.0 


12 


1 




2 


Telephone Operators 


139 


7-9 


11 


7 


1 


2 


Nurses 


2,949 


?4.9 


: ,209 


•80 


60 


2 


Grade II Teachers 


9,681 


28.1 


;.,7io 


6 


2 


2 


Housekeepers , Cooks » etc 


. 109 


27.5 


30 • 


21 


.6 

















Information obtained from Ministry of Plannin^r and Economic Development, 
•'High Level Manpower Survey, 1967^ and Analysis of of Requirements, 1967-1981," 
(Entebbe, Uganda: Government Printer, no date.) „ 

For definitions of the educational levels see Appendix, .Table A.l, 
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in the table can be taken to represen. -out 90% of the employment offered 
in most of the occupations. j 

The numbers In the first column of Tfible A»2 represent the amount 

n 

of education required by the employers for tl at jol . The categories sre 
as follows: 9 » post-graduate, 8 • graduate or equivalent, 7 « HSC plus 
further training, • HSC, A and 5 • CSC plut further training, 3 « CSC, 
fl and 2 • primary school plus further t'rainlrg or apprenticeships. 
Occupations which are llpted twice are those where two different levels 
of education are suitable. The column entitled "tctal vacancies" Indl- 
cates the number of positions which employers were actively^ trying to fill 
at the tim^ the survey was made in 1967.^ The numbi rs in this column give 
a rough idea of the demand for various /types of jol s in which significant 
numbers of women are employed. The actual number i f women currently 
employed in those occupscions Is given by th< f igui e in the previous 
column entitled "number of females employed"* Asstming that the proportion 

of women in each occupation* would remain about the same, multiplying the 

*' 

i 

number of vacancies by the percentage of womrn in I hat occupation produces 
an approximate figure for the number of vacar.cies {pen to women at that 
time. This number is shown in the last colunn. 

The table Reveals quite clearly that emplo: ment opportunities for 
women are concentrated in three areas: teacl/ing, i ursing and related 
medical services, and clericar-administrativi- jobs. If the number of 
positions in each of these categories : totfiled^the results indicate 
nearly half of the total (A8Z) are Ir. : chlng, one third (33%) are in 
medical and nursing - the great bulk being nurses who enter training after 
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several years of secondary school, a^d^just unde^SS/0% are In clerical and 
administrative suypor t jjosltlons. In all, tliere ave approximately 3500 
women enumerated In the manpower survey of lf?67 wh ch represents about 17% 
of the total of 51,000 jobs reported. The eiiploym( nt pattern in 1967 
clearly indicates the limitations on both range anc the total number of 
jobs held by wonen. To understand what the posltl»>n of women In the job 
market Is likel / to be in the future, one can look at current vaca^ies / 
and at projectel needs In various* job categories. 

A9 already indicated, the last yiftxmu In Ts ble 4.2 gives the 
estimated^ humber of vacancies which will be filled by females, assuming the 
proportion of females will remain about constant. Although teaching 
constitutes nearly half- the total ^sltlons, the figures suggest that 
teaching has cnly some 5Z of thB7Current vacancleB~for-vomen. Th^ great 
majority of the vacancies occur in the medical area with 5'OX of all va- 
.cancies. Virtually all of these are for nurjse^ at the two different level.) 
of trrining. The clerical-^adminlatr^tive area acci unts for just under 40% 
of the vacancies. ^In interoretlng these flgr^res, 'he low number of 



/ 

/ 

vacanqies in te;iching needs comment. The snail nxnjher primariiy/ reflects 



the suc^fess of t:he Ministry of Education in recruiting expatriate teachers. 
Of the total number of secondary school teachers in 1967 (1,110) only 22%' 
were Ugandans. Thus there is considerable roem fcr employment of Ugandan • 



in 'I 



women teachers in tlvEF 'secondary schools as replacement's for expatriate 

teachers. Aasuning the proportion of women remains at the current level, 

ther« are^ about 300 potential placia. for women teachers In secondary schools 
» * * 

^lore, S'ince trained Ugandan women teachers are giver, priority in hiring, 
the opportuMties for women as teachers in secondary schools would appear 



/ 
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to be substantial. 

In an attempt to project future eraplcyment opportunities for women, 
Table 4.3 was constructed from the data in the 196? Manpower Survey.^ To 
facilitate analysis che occupations are grouped into the three categories 
previously discussed. The first column to the rigl t of the occupations 
contains the percentage of each occupation held by women in 1367. The 
next r.wo columns show the projected number of opportunities for women 
derived from the proportions held by women in 1967 and the. total number 

of Jobs projected in the manpower survey. 

i ■ . - 

i 

The distribution of the opportunities betwr en the three categories 

shows en increasing trend toward medical opportuni :*ies with 55Z (4,077 

out of 7,445) in the firijc projection period and 6:% (6,362 out of 10,711) 

of the ptojected Jobs in the second period. Teach: ng shows a slowly 

decreasing proportion with 32X in the *72 - *76 period and 27Z in the 

following period. Clerical and administrative Jobfci remain about the same 

with approximately 13% of the total for both perio<^s. 

projections make specific assumptions about the rale ofj Ugandanlzatlon 

a factor ^*hich is quite Important in the higher le'* el teaching positions. 

The assumption is that about 30Z of posts. held by ) on-Ugandans will be 

filled by! Ugandans during each of the planning per ods. 

) ' . ^ ' 
1 1. light of the need for secondary and ofhi r school teachers th'/ 

apparent preponderance of medical opportunity needs further explanation. 



the manp^ower 



The major 



source of the medic^il ^a-^iployment 1b nursing with' nearly three 



thousand jiurses needed in th«i fir«t period and ove four thousand In the 
second, liowever, this category of nurses does not require a i»chool 



TABLF 

PROJECTED ;^EMAND FOR '..v.I(;N'S EKPLO'.HENT 





Educa- 
tional 
level 


OcCUpcitiOU 

« 


Female 
per cent 
1967 


//of Femsles 
required 
19,2-1976 


if of Females 
required 
1977-1981 


" • 'II. 


TEACHING 


% 






■ ' i 


School Teachers 


28.2 


67 


' .114 


8 


School Teachers * 


29.9 


68 


113 




Grade V Teachers 


34.8 


1-78 


349 


:' 


Grade 1/ Teachers 


32.7 


79 


- 46 


Grads IH Teachers 


25,7 


l;235 


2,326 


2 


Grade II Teachers 


28.1 


. f fiO 


76 








3,«S7 


3,024 




MEDICAL 




/ 




8 


Medical Doctors 


9.5 


/ 

/61 


99 


7 


Nursing Sisters 


90.9 


49 


84 


5 


N irking Sisters 


94.8 


1,( 20 


1,843 


2 


N ir5?es 

CLERICAL 


74.9 

« 


1^47 
4,C77 


4,336 
6,362 


A , 


Personal Secrc»tarie3 


76.4 


: 55 


838 




T/pists 


48.0 


51 


77 




Punch Operators 


66.7 




, . 13 


3 


General Clerical^ 

. f 


5.02 




510 


TOTAL 
» ^ 


WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT 




7,445 


10,824 



Category includes typists, bookkeepers, calculating machine operators, 
telephone operators and clerks. ^ 

This percentage is an approximation based on a weighted average of . 
the percentages of the occtopcfcloiui Included lit this general catftgory. 
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Certificate for entrance Into training and a& a result Is not normally 
considered an employment opportunity for a girl whoTt^s successfully^ 
completed secondary school. Likewise the Grade II teacher does not 
require a completed secondary school educaclcn. If these two categories 
are removed from the table In order to make It reflect the market for 
secondary school graduates,' the proportions jn each category change 
significantly. 

Without theie two cccupatlcns the proportion of opportunities tn 
teaching rises to something over 40% for the two periods and surpasses the 
medical category which now provides opportunities for about one third of 
the Jobs. The Clerical group rises to about one quarter of the total. 
These proportions reflect more accurately whf.t the females who finish 
secondary school in the future are likely to be doing. The original 
figures do indicate though, the relatively rf,pid expected growth of the 
medical sector in the next decade and the subsequei t demand for post- 
primary female workers. 

To understand the Importance of thegt figuies, the major areas of 
employment for women must be set in the }u:rgtr context of overall wage 
employment in the country. The 1967 at ion of employees indicated a 

total wage employment of About 257,000 out a population estimated at that 
time to be eight and one half million.^ Not only the total employment 
available quite small, but also the rate of growth of new jobs is very 
slow. Between 1957 and 1965 the number' employed aj pears to have remained 
essentially constjant at about 240,000.^ As i result much of the growth 
in opportunities for new jobs must come from replacement as people retire 
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or dle^ and from Ugandanlzatlon of jobs held by As ans oi E?iropeans. 

^ What are the Implications of the pre<:eding discussion for the 
girls who will be completing secondary school* In t' e next five or. so. 
years? The picture'^which emerges can be G\im\&r,izei as "^bllowsv. The 
totil wage economy in the country Is quite siiali is expanding slowly. 
Women hold abou:: 17% of the jobs which reqyive somi education beycnd 
primary school. Expansion of the number of fobs oien to women requires an 
increase In. the proportion available to wome:i and/* r an increar>s in the 
total number of jobs. Since many of the new openii gs result from 
vacancies' creat»*d by people leaving employment, ani since woraen leave much 
more frequently than men in order t^^get married or have children, one 
would expect more turnover in the jobs held by women now and consequently 
more opportunities than for men in comparable jobs. Howev€?r, in Tcany 
cases there is no assurance that a departing woman will no 5^ be replaced 
by a man. 

% Partriciilarly at the School Certificate lev* 1 the supply of people 

g 

looking for jobs is already well balanced witli a numler of openings. As 
the output from the rapid expansion of secondary e('ucation in <!ie late 
sixties reaches the market one c^n expect a very C(mpetitive situation, to 
develop. In such a situation one can, speculate on the ability of the girl?? 
to maintain their existing proportion of .the jobs. Generally speaking 
girls have educational opportunities which are somewhat lower in quality 
than that of the boys, particularly at' the primary level. This leaves 
them with more ground to make up in secondary school in order to compete 
equally with the boys. On the other hand some girls secondary schools have 

f 
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in the past been able to be very sel^^ ' because of the- limited number 
of places open to girls, with the result that the j iris from such a 
school are often very well qualified. >'ith the exfansion of opportunities 
for girls at the secondary level though, there are times now when schools 
have difficulty filling their places with qu<lifie<' girls. As a result, i 
the authors would predict that the boys will probal ly make some Inroads 

Into the proportion of Jobs held by g ^-^t especially in the teaching 

■> 

sector and to a lesser extent in the ical-administrat^ve area. 

Attempts to make a quantitative surnm* ry of the situation which 
girls finishing secondary school in the first half of. the 1970*s.wlll* 
face is difficult bdcause of the uncertainty attaci ed to tnost of the 
figures. A rough statement of the situation based on the figures pr-esentod 
above would indicate that: 1) the schools will gruduate about 2500 girls 
from S4 each year - rising from 2200 in 1970 to perhaps 3000 by 1975; 
2) the number of annaal training opportuniti^js wil probably be in the 
range of 800 to 1000 <Jur.ing period - TaMe 4* shows a total of , 

about 600 for 1967; 3) the opportunities for direc "Employment or employ- 
ment after s^rt-term traiiving is much harder to a: sess. From Table 4.3 
one can assume that jobs with a '3' cancational le' el are open and per- 
haps , as much as two-thirds of the *4 ./el .'/obs wruld also be open due 
to the shortage of people with the -d '*V' levrl training. Using 

these assumptions one arrives at a figure of about 380 positions open 

g ^ 

each ye&r.' 

Taking the middle figures in the ran>;es gi en abo^, the results 
show that about one-third of the graduates can hope for some^orm or 
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further training while perhaps 15%. will, be able to find some forn, - - 

employment with or wlr.hout a short tr'alnlng course. The remaining half 
of the group ar.. left to return to their homes, get married, or hang - 
about trying .to gain entrance to training or emplo: rent situations. 
Most of the latter will probably not want to take.:ob3 such" as matrons, 
domestic workers, or cooks .because of their 3ow sti tus and pay. Ultimately 
this pool of wov.en may lead to an inc. ^nd participation in such non- 
salarled roles as women's clubs, charities', rnd community development 

» 

activities. 

la the following sections the pictures desc: Ibed above will be ^ 
^compared with the knowledge of Jobs, the asp-r.tio, s, and the expactatlons 
of "the girls in school. An attempt will be r>ade t. measyre the .degree 
of 'realise in the girls' perceptions of the world Hey will enter after 
SU and to explore connections between the degree of realism an<i the^ pro-, 
grams offered ac the different schools in thr sample. 

Curriculum ^nd >:areers: A br ^.f dpscriptlon of th. school proRrams 

The six schools in the sample have a larga Qore of commonality. 
All are girls* boarding scljools which prepare girL to J:ake the same set 
of national exarilnatlons at the end bf four years. With the .posslbrle 
exception of Tororo the schools have as much as 90:^ of their curriculum 
•in common; the name subjects taught in the same ye. r and about the same 
number of periods devoted to each subject. The scl^ools differ in the 
optlonarsubjects offered, in the emphasis placed . n various types of club 
and activities, in, the amount of time and resources demoted to career 
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counseling j^-and In the less tangible .a - sphere of the school which sets 

norms and goals for the girls. In thi -,lef summaries which. follow some 

of the programmatic differences between the tchoolr will be outlined. 

** 

. The three schools with higher school* classes are larger and "v^fould 
•be expected to have more diversified staff and program than smaller schools 
Ml three of these schools are able to draw upon external sources for 
materials and donations to support non-acaderiic pre grams. Two of the 
schools, Nanj^gunga and Gayaza, are closely tied to church societies which 
haVe extensive organizations both within Uganda and in England. Tororo. 
the thir<^ school, is in an even more favorable position because of tht 
generous support which the school has received sim e its inception from 
the United States /^ency for International Dttvelopment* 

The program of practical subiects at Naitiagvnga, at the time this 
•study was done, is primarily a tribute to staff Initiative and effort 
beyond their normal duties. As a resuJLt the schooj offers some limited 
training in typing and In home economics. Tlie typmg is essentially an 
extra-curricular club activity which allows a smalj number of girls to 
practice of flee ^skills; it is believed that the scl ool eventually hopes 
to expand the effort into a more comprehensive commercial training program. 
The home economics program is morfe extensive and can be traced to the 
unofficial efforts of an energetic staff member, (lasses in home economics 
are on the timetable for SI and S2 pupils, and are offered an an option 
for girls in the' higher school. Although modest ii* scope, the classes 
have gener^ated considerable Interest among the git s, many of whom indicated 
that even greater interest would be forthcoming if the subject could be 
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offered at examination level. Finally Nnnaginga 1^ distinguished by a 
system of governance which places gir-ls in positions of considerable 
responsibility. The various "Ministries" of Cultuie, Sleep, Fo<dd, Social 
Graces and so forth offer direct practical tialnlnf. in problems of adminis- 
tration, organization, and supervision. ' ^ 

The pra ctical training of f ered at Gayrza cei ters around home 
economics and modern fatmlng schemes., "-^me <conom:ics classes are offered 
to all foms^in the lower school leading to a .Genei al Hougiecraft papeiv on 
the examiiation In form four. All pupils In the f rst two forms get about 
two periods a w^ek of home aconomics with a curricilum which puts emphasi^ 
on the.'various aspects of nitritlon. When they re ch form three, the girl, 
choose between Housecraft, Art, and Music and then spend their last two 
years preparing for the' examination in the subject of their choice^ 

Supplementing the home economics prrft;ram i^ a well-developed 
project known a j the Farm-Diet Scheme. Thn prog) am was conceived over 
fj:f teen years a^jo as part of an effort to combat Kwashiorkor; tc5day the 

V 

program attemptva to establish a strong association between local agri- 
culture ^>ractic»i3 and varioud issues concerning 6i 't and health being 
stressed in hom*? economics classes. The proj^ram 1 ; built around the day- 
to-day operation of a school farm by all of the gi'^ls who, in turn, take 
responsibility for the early morning duties on the farm* The farm 
combines the ralsing'of a variety of animals and p mltry with the growing 
of basic food crops. Coupled with the farm progra i have been piiot - 
attempts to ha^^e the*^ girls use their knowledge to nrovide some extension 
services to surro/^nding villages. The school hopes to make use of the 
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Young Fanners club and the Nutrition • to promote a program of visits 
to villages. - . 

Tororo, the third school in the groun, is i-nlque in that it was 
designed an^ 8i)ecially funded to provide struams vJth a practical bias/ 
At the end of the second year the girls are yplit into three groups who 
will follow different programs for t^ie last "two years of school. The*" 
academic stream pursues the -normal program luading to the .examination. The 
conmierclal and home economics streams follow a program which consists of 
a basic core of academic mibjects and a serlaa of other courses' focused 
on their specialities. Prior to aelectrloU i„to stie^s, the girls in t'le 
first two forms receive some classwork in tyi'.lng aid home economics so 
that even the academic stream has had some experlei ce with practical 
•subjects. The program at Tororo is discussec'. in greater detail in Chapter 
Six so no more will be said at this point. 



The other three schools in the sample; do m t have higher schools 

. t ■ 

and, with the exception of Sacred Heart, have only recently been upgraded 
to full senior secondary status. Of the thre e, NaUsunsa has the moat 
extensive practical program, concentrating on home economics and needle- 
work. About half the girls xn the lower forms do either home economics or 
needlework while the other half does art. Eech form has a group of girls 
which takes needlework throughout in preparation f t r sitting a written and 
a practical. examination after four years. Beth sul Jects; are a regular part 
of the timetable and having one of thwi an - examlnat ion oubject helps to 
promote Interest in both. The school ha.» the u8ua2 clubs and activities, 
but none with direct practlcW bias. 
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Although it is an- established -school, Sacre( Heart dods not at 
the moment offer any practical courses or have, any c lubs with a distinctly 
practical bias. The headmistress, however, dees be! ieve that the girls are 
interested in comercial subjectt. rather than in domestic science because 
the former is more likely to lead to a Job. Some p-actical experience 
is available through thfe system of prefects and the fact that girls are 
responsible for nost of the cleaning of the school. These experiences 
are commor to all schools ar<| in many cases include duties related 'to 
t»reparaticn of food and cletnirig up after meals. 

Bueranyangi, the last school, is still in tie process of .rapid 
expansion and the staff fee]sthat building a strong academic program wust 
come before' the development of practical courses. . They look forward to 
.^ddlng such programs in the future when their schcoi is fully established.- 
Uoth Bweranyangi and Sacred Heart express the desir-J t& add a higher • 
school before beginning to diversify into practical subjects. Bweranyangi 
does have small societies concerned with cookery and dressmaking so at 
least some of the girls have exposure to , these subjectf<j» -.The school also 

1 t 

has a history of practical '.raining since It was pieviously a secondary 
modern sc-ool which providel training for nurses. 

I 

Having looked briefly at the practical cur> iculum in each of the 
- schools the quention remains as to the extent of t) eir careers programs. 
As might hi exp.'cted, the role of the careers mist' ess varies widely between 
schools; the nature and extent of each program Is .'.ependent upon several 
factors over which the school has limited control. Vocational guidance 
and career counseling are relatively new elements in Uganda's .educational 
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system and the MjLnlstry of Education l^-. so fan been able to provide only 
r minimal support for school careers programs. While the Ministry is now 
building up the.ctaff and materials available, the programs currently 
functioning in the schools depend aliiost entit^ly on the initiative of 
individu4il staff members. In almort all casi^s the'task of being careers 
fflstr^ss is an exctra-curricular responsibility over and above thp normal 
teaching load of the teacfher. 

Perhaps the single most important factor which differentiates the 
ft ■ " 

careers programs of the six school*, is theproxlmJty of the school to an' 

uFban area. Since most schools have no trained careers personnei, heavy 

reliance "must be placed on the resources of the community. ' *i«e most 

frequently used technique is to imrite people from employing agencies or 

people holding appropriate Jobs to visit the schoo3 and talk to the girls., 

The effectiveness of such a program depends on the availability of suitable 

visitors and on the amount of energy the school is able to devote to making ^ 

arrangements for the visits. Three of the schools in the sample are within 

less than an hour's drive from the capital and thei ef ore have the opportunity 

to m;\ke use of t^e diverait7 of resources avallablt there. - ' ^ 

Namagunga,. lying halfway between the capital and Jinja, the second ^ 
largest city and the industrial center of Uganda, is perhaps In the most 

ideal position. A new careers mistress had just b« en appointed at Nama- 



gunga and she was in the process of organizing a 1)) agram. 'Previously some 
counseling had taken place by the headmistreBS and in the context of the 
home economics clcsses being organized there. Nabr sunsa is located on the 

r 

same^road,. but much closer to Kampala than Namagunga. 'Taking advantage of 
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Its location, Nabisuiisa has mounted a fairly exte vslve program high- 
lighted by a series of visrlts ftcm vofluen i-n prbf ie /Sional jobs* Recent 
visitors have included nurses, a laboratory technician, and a physio- 
therapist. Following these presentations, .:he gi Is in the-M^pper forms 
are divided into small groups which dlsduss the o .cupations^ mentioned 
in order to clarify such' things as the amou:it of :raininjj required and 
•the dcihand for those pccupations. * * ' 

' Gayaza is the third school : ■ ..tted close to the capital. The 
careers mistress! at Gn^aza -attempts to provide a airly systematic 
program, of informati on on careers by Rivi nR- talks herself and by. making 

use of outside speakers* A unique aspect of G^ya^a's program is the 

* — (* 

attempt to involve the parents of each form four girl in the process of » 
setting educational and career priorities followTig the completion of 
secondary school* A questfionnaire is sent home wfth each girl for the 
parents to Indicate their lnt:erests and preferences in terms of their 
daughter's future. Replies from the questionnair i as well as other written 
material, such as essays about future careers, provide the'^ciareers 
mistress with information helpful in assisting tb girls with plans for 
thfe future. 

Tororo lies in a^niddle position, situate! 130 i9iles from the 

capital, but on the main 7ofid ,to Kenya. The schc^l, hr*jever, has the 
ft . > 

distinction, of being the only school in the country with a separate staff 
• position occupied by a trained guidance mistress. Since full details arc* 
given in Chapter Six, it will suffic*** here to gl've only • short statement 
of the ptograir at Tororo^ The careers office has two major tasks: , to 
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gather enough Information about the g rJ. -' abilities and Interests to 
jnake a|>pronrlate selections Into the t-I*rce streams; and to provlde-a 
systematic careers Informatl-^'n and cou.».-»allng program for the girls about 

to complete their cox*vaeA at the school. In addition, the office has 

. • * \ ' ' . ' 

undertaken a fairly comprehensive System of records on each girl In the 

school. . 

■• ♦ • 

The remaining twb schools are handlcepped by their reAtftive 
distance from any kind of urban center: Sacred H^art is in a smpll town 

200 miles north of the capital, while Bweranyangi 5s located Iji a completely 

o 

rural setting 200 miles west of the capital. In bcth schools, the role 
of careers mistress is petfonned by the headrdstrefs along with their 
numerous other responsibilities. Both heads make f concerted attempt / 
,to know their senior girls personally and to provi< e counseling on an 
individual, basis. Occasionally assemblies ere used to discuss career 
options or to provide a platform for the tare visitor. Some informal 
guidance also takes place 'in the service activities carried on by clubs 
in the schools. Otherwise the girls have to rely cn sporadic attempts 
of individual teachers to provide what guidance thty can as part of their 
regular teaching program. 

.Clearly, with the exception of Tororv>, the careers programs in the 
schools are confined lo small-scale locax crfcrts j rovided primarily by 
almost heroic efforts on the parts of one or two iidividuals in each 
school. Their relative strength depends "mostly on the ease with which 
suitable visitors can be brought 50 the schocl. Evep Tororo, although in 
a much better position because of the avallaldlity of trained staff, i^ 
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handicapped by the l^ck of information about careers In the country and by 
the distance of the school .from the large cities* The content of. the 

. c 

guidance prograii had to be developed almost from scratch by the ney staff, 
often from Information which existed only in fragments sc^attered acrosft 
Ministries and private organizations. 

Jobs; Their Relative Popular ity' and Fajiiliailty 

•5 

When a y^irl enters secondary sch'^ol her knowledge of the world of 
work is limited to her experience wit- : ' iencls and relatives who are working 

4' 

and her own direct exposure to-peopl-c iii work roles in the community. 
When half to two-thirds of the girls (see Taltle 3,/) come from villages 
or small towns, the range of occupations which , the} will be aware of is ^ 
understandably .>mall. As a. result, one of the major tasks facing secondaty 
schools is that of extending and clarifying the cognitive map of the 
occupational world which the girls brin3 with then . The school needs to 
convey to the girls such things as, the range of j'>bs open to them, the 
skills required in various occupations^ the probable working conditions and 
remuneration associated with different roles, and *he amount of preparation 

¥ 

^needed for various kinds of employment. At the saiie time ^he schob) must 
help the girls adjust their owp desires and 4iXpect.,tions to the realities 
.of both their o\cn abilities and' the competitive an»! training situation in 
the Job market. . ' 

'* ■ - r ' 

In an a*;tempt to assess the extent of the ;lrls' acquaintance with 
jobs they were asked to: "Think about what Uganda i women who )gb out to 
work do In their jobs. List as mar> Jobs as you k low something aUout." 
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They were provided with six unnumbered lines in wh ch to record their 
responses. The results were coded to record both he number of jobs and 
the different kinds of jobs which tKey mentioned^ Table A. A presents the 
average number of jobs mentioned by r T.. ->1 and by ? orm with school. The 
results are broken down by form becat, - .ne vould < xpect a fairly strong 
trend of increasing knowledg\ about 1. - as the gii ls get older. The 
table does provide evidence for such end. In ; 11 cases the mean for 
SA girls is higher than the mean for • ^irls and -.n most schools there 
is a systematic trend from SI to S4. - ther these differences can be 
-attributed to. the standard subjects i. ^^hoo] to specif ic careers efforts 

in the school, or just to general maturation is an open question.* Tn 

four of the schools there is a substantial ir.creast between S2 and S3. 
In the case of Tororo, this coincides with the beginning of a conscious 
guidance program for the girls. Other schools rel}. heavily on visitors 
to provide career Information, and frequently for reasons of limited 
space, only the girls in the upper forms attend tlw talks. ^ 

Comparisons across schools indicate that Ni aagunga is irausually 
high in 5l, and seems, except, in S2, to maintain tie same level across all 
forms - suggesting a fairly high level of awc-renesj throughout the whole 
school.^ At the S3 and SA lavel Torord is coiisistei tly high. Comparable 
levels are present in Gayazi in S3 and Nabisiaisa ii SA. Except in S2 Sacred 
Heart and Bweran3rangi are consistently the Ic west cf the six schools. 
Paralleling the increasing trend of number o\ jobs across forms is a 
decreasing trend in the standard deviation. In SA the smaller dispersion 
reflects the fact that more of the students can gi\e four to seven occu- 
pations (nine was the maximum counted). 
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TABLE A. A 



AVERAGE NIJMBER OF JOBS MENTIONE ' 
BY SCHOOL AND FORM 




LOWER SCHOOLS ' Form 1 Form 2 -orm 3 Form A 



•Tororo 


A. 


92 


5.00 


5.6A 


5.61 






0)* 


(2.1) 


1.8) 


(l.A) 


Gayaza , 


A. 


67 


■S.IA 


5.59 


5.19 




(2. 


5) 


(2.2) 


1.7) 


<1.A.) 


Naznagtmga 


5. 


39 


A. 87 


^.33 


5. A3 




(1. 


9) 




(2.0) 


. (1.6) 


Nablsunsa 


' A. 


67 


A. 59 


5.38 


5.65 






0) 


(2.0) • 


(1.8) 


(1.7) 


Sacred Heart 


4. 


15 


A.»3 


A. 69 


A. 85 




(2. 


1) 


(1.9) 


:i:a) 


(1.7) 


Bweranyangi 


5. 


5A 


5.17 


5.18 


5.07 




(1. 


9) 


(l.A) 


(1.5) 


(1.5) 



HIGHER SCHOOLS 


Form 5 


"Form 6 


T*roro 


5.32 


4 


.60 




(1.6) 


(1 


.61 


Gsyaza 


5.19 ' 


A 


.63 




(1.8) 


(2 


.3) 


KamaguQga 


5.A2 


5 


.10 




(1.8) 


(2 


.0) 



f 

The ntunber in parentheses is the standard deviation, 
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The higher school results are surpriiing ii that they are never 
larger than those of S4 and, even more perplexing, show a consistent 
decrease from S5 to S6. The dif f erem ^-^hetwi-en scl ools are not large, 
although Namagunga retains its patter coissistei tly high values. One 
hypothesis might be that many of the ^^.ts in S5 a) d S6 come from co- 
educational schools where what guidar her.; Is f< cuses on opportunities 
for boys. However, that wiXl not exr i th.: cons stent decrease from 
S5 to S6. The results in Table 4.4 ... Ld bo take:, as a small part of a ^ 
larger picture since nost of the dif: . .ces are n. t statistically 
signiMcant. Taken as a whole, the r . ts £:how tJ^at L-.ost girls with a 
little thought can name about five joL-, 

Another measure of the girls' knowledge ab( ut the world of work 

< 

is the diversity of the jobs which they indicate avareness of. The total 
number of different jobs mentioned was calculated ? or each school based 
upon a cumulation of the first three jobs given by each girl in answer to 
the question discussed above. On the average: the .'ower schoois mentioned 
about 30 different occupations each. The higher s. hools also mentioned 
about 30 jobs. This would seem to indicate that i-. "terms of the first 
three jobs which the average girl would mention as knowing something 
about, selection would take place from the tliirty , r so jobs which were 
part of that school's awareness cf the occupationa world. However, as 
will be clear later, the four most popular jobs ac< ount for nearly 80Z 
of the responses. 

Comparison ^tween schools o- s measure is confounded by the 
unknown relationship between the ixumb :f scudent-: sampled in a school 
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and the number of different jobs mentHMiud. Correr tion fcr the different 
sample sizes in the six schools cannot be done vitl out an assumption 
about the relationship between the two variables. * Common sense would lead 
one to expect a positive relationship, but probably not a linear one. 
Increasing Jthe sample from 50 to 100 might double the diversity, but 
increasing from 100 to 200 might produce only a 50r increase in diversity, 
and so forth. -Ihe only schools which stan<l out n spite of this 
difficulty are the relatively high diversity exhlb ted by Nabisunsa 
lower school and the Namagunga higher schools In both cases the high 
diversity occurs with fairly small samples. The h gh diversity at 
Nabisunsa may be traceable to the active career visitors program there. 

To tap another aspect of the girls* perceptions of future jobs, 

they were asked to respond to a list of twenty-three occupations generally 

open to women in Uganda. The girls were asked to Jidicate how popular 

they thought each occupation is by selecting one of four responses ranging- 

from *very popular' to 'very xmpopular.' Although it is traditional in 

such studies to give the respondents two separate istB asking for prestige 

rankings on one and income rankings on another, itt this study only a singla 

list was iised. Preliminary field work showeil that many of the girls, 

particularly in the lower formsi had only va;;ue id as about the jobs and 

couldn't easily distinguish between them on differ nt dimensions. Asking 

thea to rate jo'ba on several different characterls ics would produce 

14 

essentially the sair*. result on both lists. The .uthors felt that the 
time needed to ::espond tc a second list could be- b :tter used on other 
questions. Some data on their perceptions of incaies was collected and will 
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be presented below when occupational expecta::ions . re disciissed. 

The rankings of the twenty-three occnpatio by popularity are 
presented in Table 4,5 for each of ^he six schools in the sample. - The 
results for the higher schools are presented in se; arate columns since 
they difier significantly from the ra ' ags of the lower schools. The 
occupations are listed in the order eix; ranking from most popular 

to least popular when the entire sam. about 1450 for this question) 
is taken as a group. The first colui . -^es the mean and standard de- 
viation on which the overall ranking -ased. The ir eans can range 
from one, very popular to fouf^^very unpopular. Th* remaining columns 
give the various rankings of the occupations by'ea h lower and higher 
school in the sample. 

The rankings show some interesting d:.ff ere: ces from traditional v 
results to such surveys and reveal a fair anouiit o: realism on the part 
of the girls. When both boys and girls are ^^iven "he same list to respond 
to, the jobs-are usxially heavily weighted in favor * f -those open primarily 
to boys. The result Is a high similarity beT--ween he ranking produced by 
the boys and that produced by the girls. Thus Fos er's findings in Ghana"^^ 
and the Ivory Coast"^^ show the frilowing patterns or girls' prestige 
rankings of occupations: ^ ^ 

Ghana Ivnry Ca st 

lector Univer. Pro esscr 

University Lect-jirer . Engineer 



Lawver 



Twye'^ 



Author M!tor 

Ch±^f ::>ec. SQh. T«.hr. (lycee) 

Secondary Sch. Tchr. Clergyman 

Clergyman " " Sec. Sch. Tchr. (college) 
Political"' Party Vrkr. T^adio Announcer 

Bxisinessman Pr. Sch. Tchr 

^^rse Electrician 



These partially reproduced lists clearly shov the > raditional ranking 
beginning with the professional occup^itlons, moving* down to technical 
jobs, and then to the lesser skilled manual ^tasks. The rankings given 
by the girls in such surveys appear to bear 3ittle resemblance to their 
ovTi preferences or rankings of jobs which are realistically open to theai. 
For example, a igajor source of empJLoyroent for girls, being a nurse, is' 

•v' 

ranked 10th in Ghana and 15th in the Ivory Coast." The resulting rankings 
are therefore of primarily academic interest - refracting the girls' 
, perceptions of the male-niomlnated occupational stricture. 

However, when girls are given s separate list which consists of 
the major occupations which they can realistically expect to participate 
in, a very different picture emerges. Presented below is a comparison of 
the rankings found by Foster in "the Ivory Coast^^, Clingelhofer in 
Tanzania^^, ^fuckenhira in Niger ia^^, and the Ogandc i results taken from 
Table- 4.5. . - ' * 



Nigeria Ivory Coast 

None of these Midwife 

Secretary Social Worker^ 

Civil Serv. College Prof." ^ 

Bank^Qaploy Pre. Sch. Tchr. 

Teacher Secretary 

Airline Hast. Beautician 

Factory Ihiploy • Assist, in Store 

N€%3spaper Emplo r Busitiesswoman 
Policewonan 
Saleslady 



Except ±rx the case of Uganda, tba complete ists which the girls 
had to choose from are given. XKien given lists such as these, the girls 



Uganda ^ 

Secretary 

Nurse 

Typist 

Sec. Sch, Tch. 

Headmistress 

Midwife 

Doctor 

Pri. Sch. Tchr. 

Radio Announcer 
Gov. Clerk 
Dressmaker 
Airline Host. 
Agric. Officer 



Tanzania 
Doctor 

Radio Announc. 
Office Clerk 
Secretary 
Airline Hcst. 
Nurse 

Sec. Sch. Tchr. 

Univ. Tchr. 

Pri. Sch. Tchr, 

Policewoman 

Dressmaker 

Housewlfje 

Shop Sales Girl - 



in three of the four countries seea to plate secretarial and office ty^>€ 

positions near the top of their preferences. Thei- next choice seems to 

be health-related occupations like nurse, midwife, or doctor. These are 

followed closely by the various teaching occjpatiois with secondary school 

■ . \ ■ 

teaching generally preferred over primary sciool p )sitions. Teaching in 

university is a position about which there is considerable ambiguity. In 
both the Ivory Coast and Tanzania it is ranked above primary school 
teaching while in Uganda it is ranked 15th, veil b»lowthe other two kinds 
of teaching. This" ambiguity may .reflect the. fact :hat the g,irls have 
little conception of the xole of a university lectirer'and In most eases' 
see it as an unlikely future occupation for themselves. Yet,, at the same 
time, they see the university as a high prestige i istitution and feel 
that working there rtust be a desirable positioa. Jear the bottom of all 
the lists come positions of service to the general pub^Lic- like policewoman 
aiid sales girl in stores. (Table 4.5 sliows these is 19th and 22nd respect- 
lively for Uganda.) ' ' ' 

The overall impress ion which emerges is th -.t of lower and more 
realistic aspirations on the part of girls r-spond .ng to lists limitect^ to 
women* s occupations. Particularly in Uganda one s -es a general -down- 
grading of the professional positions like doctor-, lawyei;^ -accountant, 
-librarian and university lecturer in favor oc the lore likely occupations. 
The ranking in Uganda shows an encouraging similar :ty to the projected 
demands for high level manpower outlined in Table *.3^ Some disparity 
remains though, in that the demand is ranked teach -ng, medical, and 
clerical for girls who have completed secondary sc lool, while the prefer- 
ences clearly put clerical first followed by a mixture of health and teaching. 
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Supporting this pattern of oor<- realistic ^references is some 

20 

interesting work by, Irvine in western Rhodesia. He carried out a 
factor analysis on a combined list of- jobs, job co iditions, and sex from 
the responses of his population of approximately 3)0 fourth form students. 
His purpose was to map the underlying dimensions w!*ich contribute to group 
ratings of occupational prestige. Of the eight fa:tors which emerged, the 
one which he calls 'female preference* is moit rel ivant to this study. 
This 'actchr*contained the iemale sex and four occu>ations: nurse, doctor, 
typist, £nd priMry teachei llst»2d in order oT descending loadings. Despite 
the fact that the girls in the sample were given tie same list as the boys, 
the results suggest that the girls were able to fo. us clearly on the jobs 
most .relevant to' them* These results run parallel to the pattern 
Uganda with differences which In part reflec: the <iore. limited oppor- 
tunities open to Africans in Rhodesia. 

Faviug discussed the overall ranking of jo3S, a few comments are 
desirable .about. the differences in. the rankiags berween schools. Table^4.5 
Indicates a clear dif f erenc e between the lower and higher schools on a 
number of occupations. In the teaching occupation;, both primary and 
secondary teaching (including the job of heaimlstr iss) move from a rank of 
about^ sly in the lower school to a rank of f-^elve ^r more in higher 
school. University teachirg,' along with lavrer anl accountant, move in the 
opposite direction from arcund fourteen to a rank if eleven or twelve in 
higher school. Other occupations vhich move up no iceably from lower to 
higher school are those of airline hostess and rad .o announcer, both fairly 
glaiaorous occupations with high national vlslbilit^^ In the health ser- 
vices sector nurse moves down from approximately first in lever school to 
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abtAit fourth in the higher schools, while doctor noves in the other 
direction Increasing fn popularity in the higher s-chools. In general, 
these changes reflect the increased chance vhich higher school pupils have 
to move -into professional jobs and the consequent lowering of the desira- 
Ijility of jobs requiring less training. One disturbing fa.-.tor is the 
relatively low ranking of secondary school teacher which in reality will 
be one of the major sources of employment for girls completing higher 
• schocl. 

In making the above observations fron Tabl- 4,5 strong differences 
between it«Jividual schools are apparent for =ertai i occupations^ Focus- 
ing just on teaching and professional level Jobs, 'egular patterns between 
schools seem to emerge. Gay«za and Namagunga cons-stently rank teaching 
jobs lower than tHe other schools at 'both lower an I higher levels. For 
university lecturer, however, the pattern is rever -.ed with these two 
schools ranking the job as high or higher, chm the other schools. The 
pattern for university lecturer follo^ that of al , the professional 
occupations like lawyer, accountant, and doctor. n contrast. Tororo and 
Nabisunsa stand out as consistently giving the' low-: st ratings for the 
professional occupations at both the higher and lo- ^ school levels. 
Sacred Heart 'knd Bweranyangi fall in between these two groups of schools, 
tending to give professional jobs rankings just ab.<ve those given by 
Tororo and Nabisunsa. but belov the high position -hich they occupy at 
Gayaza and Naaagunga. 

Particularly noticeable are the difference: in rankings given for 
Doctors. Gayaza and Kanaguaga s€em to have a very strong school interest 
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in this professidn» an interest whicL eviJent aV.^»ll levels in the 
school* This commitn^ent contrasts strongly vith tie much lover ranking 
for doctor at Tororo, Nabisunsa, and Sacred Heart, One explanatory 
factor for the high interest in Gayaza and Nimagun ,;a is clear from the . 
distributions of parents' occupations between schools, Siimmary data on 
fathers' occupations presented In Table 3,12 shows that these two schools" 
have the highest percentage of fathers in th3 professional categories at 
both the lower and higher school levels* Whm dis aggregated, the data 
shows that In the lover schools 6% of the girls at Gayaza and AZ at 
Namagunga have fathers who are doctors, whil^ no o \het school in the sample 
has more than 2Z, Table 3.13 indicates a similar pattern for mothers who 
are engaged in .medical activities. When all these results are combined 
to give total percentages of girls in the lower scnool who have either 
parent engaged in some sort of medical occupation the followitig proportions 
emerge: Gayaza - 222; Naaiagunga - 13Z Nabisunsa - 9Z; Tororo - 82; 
Bweranyangi -,52; and* Sacred Heart - 32, Like proportions exist in .thfe - 
threejhigher schopls^-^- 

In such a situation, the ideal of girls be^ omlng doctors has 
probably becoaie a part of-the school culture. The ideal ;9iraws support 
from the family experience of incoming girls and i fostered within the 
school by the retnm of old girls who have gone on to become doctors, 
by pressure- from parents, and by the efforts of tb staff who continually 
held up. medical occupations as desirable goals. 0: e would expect the 
influence of these factors to be apparent in the a:piration? and ex- 
pectations of the girls. Following sections of th s chapter will deaon- 
strate this quite clearly. 
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The other schools compensate for their rel itively lower interest 
in doctors by rating nui;ses and midwlves higher thin Gayaza or Namagunga* 

4 

Tororo.and Nablsunsa are particularly high for the^e two occupations, 
reflecting perhaps the development of a 'nnraing calture* parallel to that 
of the doctors in Gayaza and Namagunga* ' 

Finally, turning. to the clerical occupations, the table reveals 
a somewhat different relationship. All schocis rate secretary very highly 
at both levels. Typists are less popular in the^ I wer schools with only 
Tororo and Namagunga standing out with high ranl5in:;s. At the higher schoi^l 
level Tororo Is slightly lower than the other" two schools, despite the 

r X 

presence of a. commercial stream. Greatier distinctions appear for, the job 
of government clerk which would use many of the sane skills. At the 

lower level Tororo^and Sacred Heart are high, whll at the higher level I 

/I 

Tororo and Namagunga are again paired together. Tiklng all three of flc^ 

/ 

type jobs together Tororo appears t-) have the strongest commitment to such , 

^ 

work, closely followed by Namagunga. With the prefsence of a full commer* 

cial stream at both the lover and higher sch'X)l le rel in Tororo, the^e 
results are not surpAsltig. The M^h ranking of Nimagunga coincides with 
the fact that* it is the onJy other school In the s imple to of fier girls 
some chance to learn office* skills.. ^ 

A few general cosanents can be made about t le pverall relationships 
between schocis on the popvlarlty ranking of occupitions. The pattern 
between the thr^e schools having a higher school ±i quite consistent. 
Tororc consistently rates, the traditioPAjJ.y high p -estlge, professional 
jobs substantially lower ttan Gayaza or Namagrmga. The pattern is reversed 
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for the more ^pjlied, niddie level j^obs whicii Toro-^o ranks notably 
higher than the other two'schools. This is ippare it for jobs like 

community development worker, waitress, secoidary eacher, midwife, 

♦ 

primary teacher, and ^dressmaker. The pattern amon»> the lower schools 
reflects a similar but less clear situation for th ise three schools, , The 
c^her three schools, wfcich do not have higher scho^s, fluctuate with less 
pattern. Generally speaking, Nabisur— seems to a jproximate the Tororo 
rpnkings the closest, while Bweranyar tends to p/irallel the choices of 
Oayaza and Namagunga, Sacred Heart fails in >etwe^in these two with a few 
notable exceptions such as the high ranking of comnmnity development 
worker and policewoaan* 

The data presented in this sectldn has prg/ided some insight into 
the awareness of the job market on the part of the girls, and* their 
rankings of the^ popularity of various occupations. In the next section 
many of the relationships- suggested in the ranking? will be reflected in 
the aspirations and expectations which the girls hive about their futures* 

Jobs; Aspirations and Expectations — — — 

The distributipn of aspirations and axpectitions of the girls 
provides insight into a number of important questi ons. From a manpower 
perspective questions of the relationship between supply and demand of 
different types of skills and tralnit^ are raised. Trosn a political and a 
personal satisfaction standpoint, questions abour rhe d^ree to which the 
girls will be able to fnlfiU their desire^, become inportant. From a 
curriculum and guidance viewpoint questions about rhe suitability. 
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relevance^ and efficacy* o!e school programs a.« pres ritl^f constituted aiii'ics. 
In short, the aspirations and expectations or the j;irls form. a. prelimlnB^y 
bridge between their present school environment an.l their future work -and 
life Environment. . * 

To begin mapping the components of tliis ir dgfe, tjhe girls were 
asked two questions about their future, job p-ef ere \cjBS: one phrased in " 
terms of their desires if they •'were completely fr^e to c>.oose and the 

second ^king them to "thitJk honestly about /our abilities and the jobs 

/ ' * ? 

available" before they Indicat^^ the job they real Ly thought ;^ey might 

21 " ' ' " ' 

get. Finally, to begin relating thel,r choice to family influence, the 

girls were asked to indicate '%Jhat job the parson lOst interested in your 

education would like you to have when you fi-iish s:hool." The resiilts of 

these -three questions provide a look at thres diff irent aspects of the 

girls' perceptions of what they might do after cooiletlng their education. 

A summary o# these results is presented in Table 4.6 which 

f 

includes the percentages iii each occupational category responding to each 
of the three questions. TliC problem ^Df grouping' tie occupations in order 
to reduce the data to a manageable format has a variety of possible 
solutions. .Basically ther»* are two dimensicas con aonly used for such 
grouping: level of €ducAt:.oii or training requlrec for the job, and sector " 
of the econooiy In which th<* job occurs. Most syst sas use a mixture of 
these two dlmeraions. The categories-~used for Tal le 4.6 are likewise a 
mixture, although they are fairly bomogenejus wltlin categories in 'terms 
of level of education recu:>re(i. The cat^ories aie derived from those used 
in the Dgsadan manppver survey and were construe ted by putting each of 
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the jobs mentioned by the girls Into the category ised in the survey, tach 
category in the table will be, briefly discussed be^ow. Supplementary 
details are presented in Table 4.7 which gives the fifteen most popular 
Jobs for each question. By referring to both tabl-js^ a. fairly clear idea 
of tbe patterns of choices can be obtained. (See also Table A,2.) 



The first category Is for top level admini:^trative and management 
posts that typically require at least the eq iivale it of a university 
degree and extensive experience. It includes prim '.rily senior government 
posts and senior farm management. 'Very few eemale?: are currently employed 
in these jobs» and the small percentages of girls Indicating interest in 
such occupations may indicate an awareness of, this fact. Differences 
between aspirations^ expectations^ and fai|lly desires are small.' Except 
for Gayaza and Namagunga^^^^ttiere is a consistent dr'*ff in percentage from 
aspiration to expectation. 



Junior management includes middle level posts in government and 
related agencies and typically requires School Cer:iflcate plus some extra 
-training, but less than the t needed for senior manigement. Within this 
group are Jobs like police and fire officers, and radio, catering, and 
farm management. In rad;lo and catering the oercen :age of females currently 
employed is aljout 20S, but the total number of Jobj in each case is less 
than fif ty. The only Job mentioned in the top f if :eeri which. oAcurs in this 
category is that of air hoptesa which teceivad nea -ly 3% of the aspirations^ 
but drops to less than hall of t}iat for expectatio is. The other two dom- 
Inant. jobs in this group aie pollcewonah and hotel manager each having 
about 1% of the total aspiiations. The latter is Interesting in that 
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nearly 75Z of those dsplrlng to be huw.^.. managers come from Tororo, c 
clear reflection of the explicit discussion given 4uch a career In the 
home economics stream* Again In this category the *e Is a consistent 
drop from aspirations to expectations which Is tru ) for all schools 
Individually as well except for Gayaza lower schooU where there Is a small' « 
rise. . ; 

The third category^ professional occupations. Is the most popular- 
of th|C seven and consists of posts requiring university training or the 
equivalent. These are jobs; where the training Is specifically related to 
the tasks In the occupations such as accountant, lawyer, doctor, chemist, 
physicist, university lecttirer, veterinarian, etc. The concentration of 
aspirations and expectations In this category is reflected In the fact 
that seven or eight of the top fifteen jobs listed 1^ Table 4.7 fall in 
this category. (See Table A. 3 In the appendix for a complete listing of 
the top fifteen occupations by school.) The table also demonstrates the 
disproportionate emphasis oii doctor which accounts for 20Z of all aspira- 
tions across the sample and 12% of all expectations. The next most 
frequent profession has on3.y one third that percentage In either case: 
lawyer with 6Z In aspirations and Agricultural Officer with 4.5Z In 
expectations. 

The popularity of being a doctor was comme ited on above, particularly 
in Gayaza, and this same trend l3 clear in tht^ 702 of Gayaza lower school 

V 

whose asfiirations fall into the professional categ )ry. Over half of the 
70% is composed of aspirations to be doctors, with the next occupation 
being engineer with less than one quarter as many zholces. In all lower 
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TABLE 4.7 
TOP 15 OCCUPATIONS SELECTED* 



Aspirations 


Z 


Expectations 


Z 


Vam'i 1 V TnH 

Preference 


Z 


Hoc ^OT" 


on fi^ 




\X7^ \ ) 




CXI 






Kurse 


vx«? . « / 


uoc tor 


/1ft 7^ 
\LO* /) 




V" • *•/ 


dscreL ary 




leacner 










\ X A • * / 


Mt A 

riuroe 








Agxicuxuurai. 0 xrxcer 




oecrecary 


\i •I) 






/ 

L*avyer 




Lawyer 


^ J.o; 


Air nosccss 




noBpicax siscer 




Agrjij;cultural off. 


(2.1) 


ir ara**ineaiCa x 




Para**inedlcal 




Hospital sister 


' (1.7) 


Accountant 


<2.6) 


Veterinarian 


(2.r) 


What I want 


(1.5) ' 


Engineer 


(2.5) 


Midwife 


(i.f) 


Accountant 


(1.1) 


University lecturer 


(2.1) 


Social worker 


(i.p) 


Chemist (pharma.) 


(0.9) 


Veterinarian 


(2.1) 


Accountant 


(i.f) 


Veterinarian 


(0.9) 


Hospital sister 


(1.9) 


Engineer 


(l.O 


Saleswoman 


(0.9) 


Chemist (pharmacist) 


(1.9) 


Air hostess 


(1.:) 


Midwife 


(0.7) 


Social worker 


(1.6) 


C'lemis t (pharmac is t ) 


(1.3), 


Engineer 


(0.7) 






Artist/writer 


(1.3) 


Air hostess 


(0.7) 





All schools together (N - 1526) 
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schools except Bweranyangl and Sacred Heart, half >r more of the professional 
category consists of aspirations to be doctors. Ii those two schools only 
about one third of the aspirations in this categor/ are to be doctors. 
In the higher schools doctor continues to be the njst aspired to profef3- 
slonal occupation, but the proportions are a'oout h ilf of those in the 
lower schools r 

When expectations are asked for, the propor tions selecting doctor 
fall in most schools to about half the size of the aspirations. However, 
for Cayaza and Namagunga lower schools doctor still forms nearly one- 
quarter of all expectatlomt, in contrast with the ^ther schools where 
less than 102 expect to be doctors. In the higher schools the expectations 
are similarly reduced from the aspirations, except for Gayaza where there 
is virtually no changes 15% both aspire and expecc to become doctors. 
These optimistic expectations are set in a situation where of the approxi- 
mately 600 doctors in the country, less than 50 ar* currently women. Even 
worse, two-thirds of the doctors are either iSurope mc or Asians, so that 
the actual number of African women doctors is probibly about 20.. Clearly, 
a sizeable number of the girls are going to have t> make adjustments in 
their expectati^s. 

The other professicns which draw relatively high percentages of 
the aspirations vary consicerably between sciools. Generally speaking 
lawyer Is second, but in N£magun>$a and Sacred Hear: Agricultural Officer 
is notably ahead of lawyer. Sacred Heart al3o sho ^s above average' interest 
in Veterinarian indicating a tendency cuward agric iltural occupations 
in that school, perhaps du< in part to its rural location. 
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Accountant is highest at Tororo in the low -r schools again re- 
flecting a specific occupation open to those In on t of the special streams 
at Tororo.. A comparable percentage for accountant Is only found In one 
other place: Wamagunga higher school. Finally, Chemist, Pharmacist and 
Engineer are high for Gaydza at both the lower and higher school levels, 
prcc^iKDably reflecting some, specific characteristic of the atmosphere at 
Gayaza or the InflujBnce of the pupils* backgrounds. 

Altogether the professional category encom'jasses half of the 
aspirations of the girls, but ranges as high as tw>-thlrds for some 
Individual schools. There Is a substantial drop ii all. schools In the 
proportion who choose professions as their expects Ions, but it still 
accounts for one-third of all expectations. For Guyaza and Namagunga 
professions account for from 40Z to 50Z of the exp^-c tar ions, while for 
the other schools it is generally one-quarter or lisa. Clearly a large 
proportion of the girls see professions as appropriate outcomes of their 
education. Questions as to the influence of familr background and school 
environment on these perceptions will be looked at la the latter part 
of this chapter. 

The category of technical occupation a cont lins two general 
educational levels: those with HSC plus subiequen , training up to several 
years, and those with CSC end up to three ye-irs of further training. The 
category contains a wide range of technical .issist mt type Jobs in the 
physical and life sciences as well as in social se -vice work* Included 
are Jobs like Journalist, Iroadcaster, artist, wri:er, and most important, 
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the varying levels of teacher below university lecr.urer. The occupations 
in the top fifteen included in this category are t<!acher, hospital sister, 
para-oedical jobs, social workers, and artist/writ. :rs. The category is the 
second most important one with one-fifth of all as >irations and nearly one- 
third of all expectations. The general pattern f o • individual schools 
is substantial increase from aspirations to expect itions with the latter 
rising as high as 50% for Tororo high*-- school. Surprisingly Tororo lower 
school- is similar to Namagunga with t 'oweat percentage of expectations 
in this category. The Tororo lower school figure becomes more under- 
standable though, in light of the higli percentage of their expectations to 
be found in the category of skilled office workers. 

In this category the occupation of teacher plays the role which 
doctor did in the professional category. Interpre 'ration of the choice of 
teacher, though, is marred by some uncertainty abo it the level and type of 
teacher meant by the respondents. Most responses '(id not differentiate . 
between primary and secondary teaching so that all teaching responses had 
to be lumped into one group, requirements for extrance to different 

kinds of teacher training do help in distingjishin ;, to the extent that 
one can assume the pupils are aware of these requi ements. Thus, girls 
who have finished S4 with even the lowest level of examination pass are 
well beyond the normal qualifications for entry to primary teacher train- 
ing. They might well end t.p teaching in a primary school, but it would most 
likely be without the benef it of explicit triining and would be on a tem- 
porary basis. A good pass in CSC would enable the a to enter Grade V 
training for secondary teaching. Even here chough, the trend is to take 
most of the entering group from HSC level rather than CSC. Ironically it 
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would appear that a girl who successfully coiiplete CSC Is caught between 
the' two levels, with limited opportunities to prepa re to teach In either 
primary or secondary schools. One can hypothesize that most of. them might 
aspire to teaching In secondary schools as bc.flts ihelr status as CSC 
holders. The authors would also suspect thai Increasing numbers of Jobless 
CSC holders would begin to open primary teaching jr-bs to them In larger 
numbers, ^ 

Teaching represents around one-third of th'! technical aspirations 
for all schools except Bweranyangl and Sacred Hear: where the proportion 
is closer to two-thirds. On the question of expec latlons, all schools 
show a heavy mos^e to teaching which in most cases :iore than doubles the 
percentages mentioning teaching. Paralleling aspirations Bweranyangl and 
Sacred Heart stand out in expectations of teaching with a full one- 
quarter of all expectations being for teaching. Tils ^//oportion is double 
that of any other lover schools. These two school ^ appear to be compen- 
sating for their relatively low professional expec ations with high 
expectations in teaching. 

The higher school positions on teaching ar : even stronger. At 
this level one can safely essume that the go.il is .econdary teaching 
either at the Grade V level or an a graduate. Alt lough aspirations to 
teach among higher school students are relatively imall^ really substantial 
Jumps occur when expectations arc s::ated, ""oro \oves from 18% to 
almost 40% while Namagunga moveri from a st : '%• With these 

increases teaching becomes by far the ffiost e^pectel occupation across all 
categories for the higher schoola. In the lower s iliools teaching is the 
largest in the technical cat^gory^ but generally second across all 
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categories behind nursing. 



The only other occupation in this category with any importance at 
the lover school level is that of para-saedical, a collection which 
incj.ude8 medical lab technician, radiographers, an I physiotherapists. 
For this group, Nab isunsa and Sacred H^art sland oit in aspirations, 
and Nabisunsa and Tororo are highest in expectations. At the higher 
level, only Gayaza shows much interest In para-med cal occupations. 
Surprisingly Gayaza lower 43chool doesn't, alchough transferring some of 
the large number of aspirations to be doctor/^ into expectations of para- 
medical employment would seen to be a logical step. 

At the higher school level the occupation >f social worker 
received 8X and 5Z of the aspirations of Tororo ani Gayaza respectively. 
For Tororo selection of social worker was third or fourth most popular 
choice across all occupations on both aspirations . nd expectations, edging 
out even doctor for third place in expectations. Vhis is an occupation 
which received only token mention in the lowar schf'Ols. 

When the aspirations and expectations in he technical category 
are compared with the current employment pici:ure r presented in the man- 
power survey one factor stands out. The only occu ations in this category 
with substantial numbers of women, that is more th n ten or fifteen, are 
teachers and nursing sisters. Wiile teacherti are "ell represented in the 
girls' responses, nursing sisters are conspicuous -y their almost total 
absence. The only school which differs from this* ;:eneral picture is 
Nabisunsa where nursing sister rciceived about: 9% t> the total expectations 
for that school* This fits in with the relatively high percenta|G at 
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Nablsunsa who aspired to para-medlcal jobs, suggesting that some aspect 
of that school Is being successful In orienting girls to opportunities in 
the medical profession in addition to being a doct)r. The substantial 
discrepancy between girls interested in beconing n irsing sisters and the 
probable number of future vacancies suggests that ;uidance and coi^isellng 
programs could well devote some resources^to promo ting thii* occupation. 
Part of the problem Is probably due to the iciabili .y of the girls to 
distinguish between either the roles or the mount of training required 
for nurses and nursing sisters. There would seem o be no evident 
reason why the heavy oversubscription of doctors c uldn';t be diverted 
into the occupation of nursing sister. Problems o. relatively lower 
status might well be offset by the fact that limited capacity for in- 
country training of nursing sisters means more opp)rtunity for overseas 
training. 

The fifth category, artisans, contains era tsman type jobs which 
either require the relevant trade certificate or e tensive on-the-job' 
training and experience. Almost none of therie job are typically open 
to women. Of the occupations mentioned by the gir s, only bookbinders, 
and dressmakers have been included in thi«^ categor-. Aside from one girl 
in Nablsunsa, the only mention of dressmakerii come from Tororo, with a 
few girls in boih the lot?«r and higher schools ind eating it as an 
expectation. Tlie girl in Nablsurisa is most Mkely a product of the 
needlework program there,- while the Tororo g.rls w> uld appear to be a 
direct product of the home econontics stream and th. efforts of the guidanc 
program to poin;: out career goalr for girls :,n thi: stream. 
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Skilled office workers comprise the next c itegory. Ideally these 

posts should be filled by people with CSC and at 1 last six months of 

specialized training, although many of the lacumbeits have less education 

t 

than this. Included In this category in. addition :o secretaries are Jobs 
like telephone operators, bookkeepers, and compute- operators. The most 
popular job in this category is, of course, that o: secretary, a term 
which in the coding scheme used here includes aten >grapher8, typists, and 
receptldnl8t8.26 a comparison of Table 4.6 with tuc more detailed I'istlng 
in Take A.l in the appendix quickly reveals that virtually all the 
responses in this category ark for secretary. The only other occupation 
with any number of responses is that of clerk-bookkeeper with 2.5Z of the 
expectations at Nablsunsa. 

The influence of the commercial stre.im at 'ororo is particularly 
evident here, with both aspirations and.expectatlo^s at Tororo being almost 
twice those of the^ next nearest school, Nabifiunea. Sacred Heart end 
Bweranyangl are <uBt behind, while Gayaza and Namaj.unga show very little 
•interest in the Job of secretary. In fact. If the occupations were ranked 
for Gayaza separately, secretary would be about te .th Instead of second. 
This is despite, the high pcpularity ranking given he Job of secretary 
by Gayaza, apparently this job in recognized as po .ular, but for other 
girls. In Namagucga, where some typing training 1 : available, the. 
a^lTstlons for secretary ^re very low, but che ex .ectations Increase 
substantially to make the school comparable co Sac ed Heart and Bweran- 
yangl in expectitlons. In almo^r. all schoolfi, sub tantlal Increases take 
place beK'een <i<>plrationa ao«f cxi.ectatlons, cndica Ing that being a 
secreLary is r^agnized as likely occupation for girls, even if not as 
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desirable as^some other occupations*' 

The pattern In the higher schools repeats that In the lower schools^ 

%d.th Tororo having about twice the percentag es of ^he other schools* 

Gayaza Is still the lowest In aspirations for secretary, but does show 

a larger percentfage with expectations* The overal* percentages for 

secretary In higher schojpl are only half .to two-th/rds as great as those 

In low^r schools Indicating perhaps that higher sc lools girls see them- 

* \ 
selves as somewhat beyond secretarial status « 

^ The final category Is labelled 'Other* and contains a variety of 
jobs, most of which require, only CSC or three year * of training beyond 
primary school* An et^iample of the. latter Is the Grade II teacher* 
However, girls completing S4 would not normally enKer this level of 
teaching and so the job is not among those in the hercentages in Table «A*6* 
The only jobs in the top fifteen Included in this category are those pf 
nurse and midwife* Other occupations yhlch are ln:luded are such things 
as waitress, natron, factory worker, model, beautl:lan, saleswoman, and 
housewife* Clearly this c^itegory has something of a residual character 
and contains many of the lowest prestige jobs whlci require only limited 
amounts of education or foii&al training* 

As in previous catr.gories, there is one jo) which accounts for •the 
bulk of the responses* In this case it is nursing which in the lower 
schools repi^sents about It^Z of t'le responses* Sabred Heart and Bweran- 
yangl stand out with notably high percentages, reaching one-third of all 
expectations for Bweranyan{;i* Cayaza and Naoagunga are agAln the lowest 
with the other two schrrols In between* In most schools there are 
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substantial Increases between aspirations and expe :tatlonsl Partlbularly 
notable is. the jump for Nablsunsa which parallels i 8lmlla|: jump f^t that 
school In the job hospital sister. The overall plctu/e la summarized ' 
In Table 4.7 which shows nursing moving from a tot il of 82 in aspirations 
to a total of 152 in expectations, 

A problem arises with the training of nurses similar to the one 
discussed above for teacher training. The great bilk of the nurses 
trained in Uganda enter training after onW ane or two years of secondary 
school and then do a three year training course, .hus. secondary school 
^ leavers will probably not be able' to enter that course. The appropriate 
rourse for them is that for nursing sisters which takes CSC graduates and 
provides a further two years of training. Yet. th» capacity of this- course 
in Uganda is very small and would appear to accomo late only a small frac- 
tion of the numbers which the manpower report proj >cts as needed in the 
seventies. The result is a large number of ,3lrl3 /ho expect to become 
nurses and a substantial demand for their services, but the crucial link 
of training is^ In effect^ missing because of very limited capacity. 

j The only other occupation in this category which receives more 
than a few responses for ei^ectatlons is the related one of midwife. This 
job gets about 3Z of the eipectatlons for all scho >ls except Gayaza and 
Namagunga, An occupation nentloned with some freq lency in the aspirations 
was that of bu&li\es8woman cr shopkeeper* Nearly t ra pertent^of Tororo 
lower school mentioned thlJ occu;>atlon in conparlsm to the other schools 
whifte only Gayaza or Nablsunsa show any mention at all. These percentages 
decrease^ under expectation* so that Tororo has only IZ and the other 
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1 

schools none at all* The disproportionate lateres: In Tororp may well 
be related to activities in the business s^aam at the school • 

The patteAi of rt^sponses in the higher schools for this category 
is dominated by« the almost total lack of either aspirations or expectations 
for nurse and midwife. The percentages inoicaced Cn Table A. 6 are made up 
of scattered single res^onKes to occupations In^'the category with the 
exception of the Totcsro hijiher school where nearly 52 indicate an expecta- 
tion of b^iing rurses. The low level of responses In this category for ' 
higher schools reflects thu reality that neither o ' these Jobs are 
appropriate for girls with that level of education. 

The preceding analysis of girls perception r of their desired and 
probable future Jobs is difficult to summfxize briefly, although a few 
statements can be made about differences between 8:hool profiles on the 



major categorles^f occupations. ■ Gayaxa a4:ands out with very high pexr 
centages in thA Pxofessioml category and th3 bulk of the remainder in 
the Technical cat^ory. Ir the remaining categories Gay&za has only 
token representation* Nam^.gunga is closest in projortiona to Gayaza with 
similar high percentages in Professional occupatio \s.* But Namagunga has 
substantial representation in Skilled Office Workers and the Other cate-* 
gory when expectations are reported* Thus Mmagun;a*8 pattern o^" '^dpir&tions 
is quite dode to that of (^yaza'i^ while her patt ^r^ ^i. expectations 
^ is more like that of Nabisinsa* 

Both Nabisunsa and Tororo present a nearly even split across the ^ 

, « 5* 

four major categories of Jcbs^ with approximately >5Z of the expectations 
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in each category.' Tororo shows a bulge in the OffJ.ce Workers category as 
might be expected, while Nabisunsa places heavier anphasis on the Technical 
category. Note that Nabisimsa hkd substantially g-^ater Professional 
aspirations which appear to have moved down Into T ichnical expectations. 
In general the two schools seem , similar, but with differing tendencies, • 
NabisTinsa tends ts^ard the higher status asp Iratlo is of Gayaza.and Nana- ' 
gunga, while Tororo tends toward the more applied, commercial occupations. 
The relatively more urban location of Nabisunsa may contribute to their 
interest in the higher status jobs found in the ci ies. 

The remaining two lower schools share a soTiewhat different 
pattern. Their aspirations place heavier esaphasis'^Wihfi.Ilther category, 
^ which fs heavily weighted by medital services, in :ontKiist io^e SMlled 
Office Worker cat^ory. Their expectations are ch iracterizai by a bimodal 
distribution which places nearly one-third of their expectations in each 
of two categories: Technical and Other. Girls in these schools seem 
to accept the, premise that their chances at high s :atus professional jobs 
are not good, and also seem to rule out commerciai jcbs, perhaps because 
of their relatively rural location, their lack of ..ontact with such 
occupations, and the absenc^' of training opportunl .ies in their scIkxjIs. 

In the Higher schools the Gayaza-Namagunga pattern remains 
essentially unchanged except thar Kamagxinga takes >ver from Geyaza the 
hesvlest enphasis on Professional occupations, tororo higher school 
aspirations gain mainly in the Technical category. Expectations at Tororo 
concentrate even more heavily in the Technical cat ^ory with more than 
half of the girls expecting eaployaent of that natire. The Skilled Office 
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worker category slips noticeably, although it is s: ill significantly 
larger than in the other two higher schools. The toiupejitration of the 
higher schools in the Professional and Technical c itegories is clear and 
appropriate given the vastly increased chances a higher school girl has 
of getting the training necessary for-such employn mt. 

This chapter has focused primarily oa describing the aspirations 
and expectations of the girls and on making comparisons of the results 
across schools. In the next chapter emphasis will shift to the relation- 
ships between aspirations and expectations, and th * relationships 
between expectations and other variables such as 1 idividual backgrounds, 
perceived opportunity for further education, and disired characteristics 
of enployment situations. 
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FOQXNOTBS CHAPTER IV 

^The table, of course, understates the opportimities available by 
omitting the various departmental and private trai^.ing schemes. However, 
because of the limited range of jobs currently helw by women, the numbers 
in the table probably represent the majority of thi opportunities. 
Table 4.2 reinforces this belief quite strongly. 

2 

Except in the skilled office and clerical ca egory where the coverage 
is estimated at 85Z of the total, the coverage in :11 other areas requiring 
C. S. C. or higher qualifications is more than 902 For a full discussion 
see: Ministry of Planning and Economic Developmen , "High Level Manpower 
Survey, 1967 and Analysis of Requirements, 1967-19rl." Government Printer, 
Entebbe- Uganda, (no date), . ?/-5. 

3 

See for instance: J,W. Hanson & J, P. Hender,von^ "Secondary 
Level Teachers: Supply and Demand in Uganda-" (Ea-.t Lansing, Michigan: 
Michigan S^tate University, 19690 p. 4A. 

•*High Level Manpower Survey," op. dt .. pp. 8«A5. 

^e exact proportions depend on the planning period and on whether 
the position is currently filled by an Asian or a Uirop^n. See "High 
Level Manpower Survey." ©2^. £it., p. 13. - 

^eliminary results from the 1969 census ind cate a total population 
of nine and one half mlUicn, a figure well above he predicted total. 

^J. B. Knight, "Eamir^s, Employment, Educati on and Income Distribution 
in Uganda." Oxford University Institute of :Scopom cs and Statisti cs. 
Vol. 30, No. 4, (November 1968), p. 268. ~ 

8^ 

The manpower survey shows good balance In th • period 67/71 for out- 
puts from S4 and S6. The real shortages occur in :he outputs of the 
specialized Institutions which give training in sp -elf ic skills. 
op * cit., p. 25. 

9 

This figure Is at best a crude estlmat»2. No provision Is made for 
departmental training programs. No provision is mtde for the very real 
probability that some of these graduates will flit !r down into Grade II 
teaching posts or Into the lower level of nurses t *ainlng. Finally, the 
number does Include the assuaaptlon that 2/3 of the projected 1235 places 
for Grade III teachers will be taken by graduates ^ven thcagh they have not 
had the two years of post CSC training normally re luired for Grade III. 
A look at. Table 4.1 quickly shows, the discrepancy >etween intake levels of 
Grade III institutions (29 girls in. 1967) and the deaand levels indicated 
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In Table Training facilities hinge on the building of planned 

regional TTC's on which construction has yet to st irt. (August, 1970). 

^^For a more complete discussion of this program see Goods, Parrel « M., 
"The Gayaza Farm-Diet Scheme in Uganda," African W« imea , Vol. TIIU), 
(December, 1958), p. 7-10. 

^^The few materials available about careers are both very limited 
and also tend to focus primarily on opportunities 'or boys. See for 
instance "101 Different Jobs," and a series of boo ;s called '^Choosing a 
Career" published by the government printer. 

12 

Some inflatior of the total number of jobs Listed occurred when 
girls used the list given at the end of the questiinnaire to refresh their 
memories. The analysis assumes that girls were selecting jobs from the 
lists which were familiar to them. 

13 

A stu^ of this relationship could be made ?>y samplixig various 
subpopulations out of the total number of re?ponde»^ts and plotting a 
curve. The curve cocld then be used to- indicate whether a school was 
above or below the population norm. 

exairple. In a study restricted to f ourt i form pupils in Ghana 
a correlation between prestige and income rankings of .92 for boys and .87 
for girls was foxind by Foster. He maintained that despite the similarity 
there was evidence of reasonable differentiation ii those occupations 
which' were raidced differently. P. Foster, Educati m and Social Change 
in Ghana (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1^65), p. 272. 

^^Foster, op. cit. , p* 269 • 

Clignet & P. Foster, The Fortunate Few; A Study of Secondary 
Schools and Students in the Ivory Coast (Chicago: Northwestern Uriversity 
Press, 1966), p. U7. 

^^Itid. , p. 155. xhese ranicings are based on a 
question asking students to give their first three choices when presented 
with the list of eight occupations. 

18 

E. L." Klingelhofer, Studies of Tanzanlan St uients (par es Salaam, 
Tanzania: University College, mimeographed, Feb* .967), p. 3-29 • The 
girls were asked to rank ir ordei of desirability he thirteen occupations 
presented in the list. 

19 

£rma F. Mackenhlm, Secondary Educatl^^n and Girls in Western Xlgeria, 
(Arm Arbcr, Michican: Scbcol of Education, Univ* if Michigan, lithographed, 
1965) p. 127. Sramiaar Schcol girls were asked to .ndicate which of the 
positions on ths list they would accept. Rankings were compiled from 
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frequency totals for each job, hence the* position )f. the statonent 
"none of these." 

20s. H. Irvine, ''The Dimensions of Vocational Preference and Prestige 
in an African Elite Group" In J. A. Lauwerys and G. Scanlon (eds.). 
Examinations (New York: World Year Book of Education 1969, Harcourt, 
Brace, and World, Inc., 1969) p. 36 ff. 

^^ese are the traditional fonaats of the question. One alternative 
used by Foster in both Ghana and the Ivory Coast, cs to ask for the Job 
they would expecr if they were unable to continue Neyond secondary 
school. Such phrasing is appropriate because of t le relatively small 
percentage which ran be expected to go on to higher school. The current 
study will deal partially with this issue by relating expectations to 
answers cn other questions on the certainty of golig on to higher school. 

22ti 

High Level Kanpower Survey." o£. cit., p. 35-37. More complex 
category syst^s could have been used. See for instance, J. Silvey, 
"Unwillingly from School: The Occupational At titu ies of Secondary School 
Leavers in Uganda." (presented to African Studies Association of U. 
at University of Sussex, September, 1960) mlsa^ra^hed, p. 7. 

^^Making sDeciflc reference to the need to differentiate in the 
question i:d.ght be possible, but runs the substantiil risk of giving 
teaching unust:al visibility and skewing results. Perhaps the best 
approach would be to emphaslxe the need to be specific about the level 
of empioyoeut iteant without giving any specific exuaples. 

^Hanson and Hei>derson discuss this issae in Aelr study. Stated 
govenanent policy is to upgrade primary teaciing t^ a post CSC activity, 
but the reality in terms of noalbers of vacancies ii tralnii^ Institutions 
(only 50 students were enrolled in Grade HI training in 1968) results in 
a continued heavy emphasis on tlie training of priniry school leavers. 
Op» cit., p. 69. 

25-. 

Irterviews at Nabisinsa iinilcate that sever il of the recent visitors 
were wonen with para-3iedic£j jobs. These visits nay have produced in- 
cir^sed interest Ir these cccupacions. 

jrhese latter jobs were coded separately onl ' for Tororo and will 
be used in discussion of that school. Foir pxrpose; of coniparison with 
other schools those re8x>on£es have all been co!aibin*d into the occupaticm 
of secretary. 

27 

As indicated previovsly, tiere is prooably cnfusion in the girls' 
siinds about nurses and nursing sisters. If che re>i>onses bad laore 
accurately indicated ncrsirg sister rather than nu^es, the large per- 
centage in the 'other* category wottl<l"bave been s5i f ted to tie technical 
category. The trairLiog bottleneck end the potent 1 a frustrated ambitions 
of the girls would reaain In either case^ 
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" CHAPTER V 

JOB EXPECTATIONS: THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO INDIVIDUAL BACKGROUNDS 

AND THE SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

\ 



This chapter vlll investigate the relationship between -ietnents of 
the variety of backgroTxnds vhich the girls bring to their respective 
Institutions, and the nature of the girls' job aspirations as they are 
adjusted to become their expectations. The chapter vill focus on those 
personal characteristics which seem to have inpact on their career choices; 
the interaction of these characteristics will be stiidied rross the schools 
sanpled, in an atteaqjt to determine what effect, if any, the various pro- 
grams have on expectations and aspirations. 

First, to understand more about the expectations, their connections 
with aspirations will be explored in tenns of the transitions between the 
two. If expectations are taken to be a reality-oriented scaling down of 
aspirations, then certain patterns of change should be evident as the pupils 
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modify their desires. Occupations re^^uiring extensive amounts of scarce 
education or demanding unusual levels. of skill and ability should give way 
to jobs reiquiring less education or experience. The need to understand 
these patterns of change perhaps becomes greatest among manpower planners; 
the requiremer^ts of a developing economy might more adequately be met if 
the process can be influenced in the direction of the skills v-:laiming the 
highest priority. From the pupils' viewpoint, this would translate into 
vacancies in various types of jobs. 

An overall look at the pattern of transitions between aspirations 
and expectations is provided in Table 5.1 which contains the ctr^ss- 
tabulation of the two sets grouped according to the categories or occu- 
pations used in the previous chapter. The table is constructed froir the 
total responses of the lower schools taken together. (Some of the coci- 
parable figures for the higher schools are indicated in parentheses;). 
The vertical colunns represent the distribution of aspirations and the 
horizontal rows the expectations. Reading across the top row, for example, 
reveals the disposition of all tho^e who aspired to top managei^ent in terms 
of their expectations. Each cexl : ?ntains two percentageri the top on ^ 
(row percentage) in-dicates the proportion frori that aspiration who = -e 
transferred into that expectation, the bottom one (coluzai purc^nr^ge) givos 
the proportion in that expectation who have coce from that aspiration. 
Hence, in the row just mentioned, one nctes that one- third of thost3 who 
aspired to be top managenent expect to be professionals, but that those 
coning froz: top management constitutes only l^SJ! of all those *.jho .expect 
to be trof essionals. 
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TABLE 5.1 

ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS BY CATEGORY FOR LOWER SCHOOLS* 



^ ^ Skilled 
Technical Office Wrk. 
<^.5) (3.5) 



Professional i 



TOTAL 
Other EXPECTATIONS 

12) 




TOIAL 1.0 
ASPIRAIIONS (2. A) 



Eigher school figures shown in parentheses. 
Average educational level for rhe categories 

Hi 
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The cells on the diagonal provide a quick summary pf the extent to 
which the girls are not willing to adjust their aspirations by shifting to 
another occupational group which raquires a different level of education. 
The first percentage irdicates the proportion of those with a given 
aspiration whose expectations remain in the same occupational category, — 
Except for the first two categories, which have only small numbers of 
responses, about two-thirds of the girls have remained In the same group 
for both aspirations and expectations. The same pattern is apparent for 
the higher schools al though the proportions are somewhat higher for the 
Technical and the Skillec Office Worker categories. 

The reluctance to adjust aspir^ticr.s by moving out of the occupa- 
tional group can be interpreted in a nun:ber of ways. Many early obi>ervers 
of the African scene commented on the inflated aspirations of secondary 
school pupils, but more recent work has tended to show that the pupils 
expectations are less unrealistic than had been suspected.^ The high 
proportions remaining within the same occupational category on aspirations 
and expectations cannot be evaluated without ass-essimg the reality of 
rheii orieir.al aspiratiors. TI.c o-erall pattern of aspirations can only 
be described as very optimistic vith a full 50^ of the sample aspiring to 
jobs that require university educ-.ation or more. The proportions in 
Technical and Skilled Office Vorker categories are mere realistic in ^erms 
of both employmcait demands and opportunities for the kind of training 
needed to gain that emplo3rment. But, perhaps the najcr lack cf_ realism 
■lies in the fact that a large proportion of the girls leaving secondary 
school -will neither gc into further training nor find a regular job* The 
absence of this factor is partially an artifact of the question vhic. 
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Implied that they would have.a job.^ A residual and don't know category 
was coded, but received less than one percent of the responses. 
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Given the fairly unrealistic distribution of aspirations and '\ 
the relatively high percentage whose expectations remain in the same 
categary what can be said? Taking account of the hidden factor of unemploy- 
ment, the results can be interpreted as a statement about the kinds of 
work which the girls will be willl^ to accept. If employment of the level 
aspired to is not available, then the hidden alternative is not to work 
rather than take a job at a lover level. Such a hypothesis is tenable 
only within the restriction of the education level which a girl has succeeded 
in reaching. Jobs clearly requiring more education are not going to 
become available no matter how long the girl waits. 

The similarity of aspirations and expectations also provides 
support for the position which maintains that the girls are less interested 
in specific occupations than they are in general status levels. Jon M.rls 
suggests that the Western phenomena of cOMnitment to a career or vocation 
has ..nly li^^ted relevance to the situation in Africa.' Mar^ pupils aspire - 
to a general level employment and its accompanying Ufe style. They have 
little knowledge or ^en mterest in -the d'tails of the occupation itself. 
Under these clrc:«:stances pupils wculd he expected to have both aspira- ■ 
tlons and expectations at the same level, 'with nc^great importin<:e attached 
to the specific career mentioned for either one. This pattern is par- 
ticularly prevalent in the professional category where girls char.5e 
.^-iratlons to be lawyers, doctors, or chemists to ^ctations of engineers. 
=c^untants. or veterinarians-. At Tnost these changes saem to, involve a 



slight ^ron in status and visibility of the occupations. This factor of 
general status aspiration is probably nore important for girls from high 
status backgrounds attending prestige schools than for girls of more 
modest background at less well-knovn schools. 

For the one-third who do change categories from aspirations to 

expectations a number of questions can be asked. One indicator of the 

direction of change is the relative a-^iounts of education required by the 

two categories. Using the levels of education defined in the manpower survey 

(See Appendix, Table A.l) oi.e can arrive at an average level of education 

required for each category. The numbers in parentheses by each category 

label in Table 5,1 are an approximation of the average"^ level of education 

required by the occupations in that category. The numbers do not 

represent years and should not be taken to have mathematical precision. 

Thus the S.5 for Professional jobs means that university education plus some 

further tr.^ining is generally required Tor those jobs. The 7 for Top 

Managenent means HSC training with up to two years of further training. 

Technical indicates a ^*5, meaning CSC graduates with about tvc years of 

further training. Junior Managemtrnt and Skilled Office Workers generally 

recuire CiC ci" t-\7iiivalent olus short term training courses. The final 
i ' " ^ 

category. Other, is a more mixed group vhose occupation may require CSC but 
generally dees net require much beyond primary school vitb perhaps tvo 
vears of special training. 

The great bulk of the transitions shcvn in the Table represent 
chances to a category requiring a Icwr level cf education. If the tw 
' manas:en:ent cateeories are ienored for the moment, because cf their vcr%* 
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s«all Incidence, then th^ remaining categories are ±u order of decreasing 
educational requirements. Any cell to the right of the diagonal represents 
downward educational moveaen^Of these, the most frequent transitions 
occur from the Professional to the Technical and to the Other categories, 
and from the Technical to the .killed Office Workers and t^e Other. ^ The 
preponderance of- do^^nward moves is an indication that the girls who do' " 
moy^^ are adapting their outlook to a more realistic stance. Nearly 202 * 
of the entire sample (over 200 girls) move out of Professional into other 
categories representing a very . substantial drop m educational require- 
ssents which amount to foregoing university education. 

The number of upward transitions is relatively small eoccept in the 
Other category where any movement has to be in ^ upward direction (excluding 
the unpopular artisan category). For example, the second percentage in 
the Professional category says that only 31 of those expecting to be 
Professionals moved up from other categories. All together only 92 of the 
girls moved up in educational requirements from aspirations to^expectations. 
-IJ^ large percentage in the Top Manageme-.t category shown as ixnring 'into the 
Professional category should be interpreted in light of the very small 
percentage of the overall ^population in the Top Management category. In 
this case, the 332 represents only 6 girls. 

A summary view of the changes Is provided by the marginals for the 
total population given to the right and at thfe~ bottom Jf the taMe. These 
show the Professioi^l category ^ving from nearly ^half the aspirations to 
302 of the e^^tt^tt^. The slack is" taken up mostly by Technical which 
rises from.. 1S2 to 262 and ;by Other which rises from 132 to nearly 222. 
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Skilled Office workers show a smaller rise of about 52, The profile of 
expectations is more realistic than that of the aspirations, bat still 
Indicates a very optiroistic picture of future opportunities. The dis- 
cussion in the e^rly part of this chapter indicated the bulk of employ- 
iflenr opportunities fcr girls would be ac teachers and nurses, followed at 
a distance by secretarial employment. This suggests that the Technical 
qategory should ideally contain nearly two-thirds of the expectations with 
vnuch of the rexaainder falling into the Skilled Office Worker category. 
Only a sisall percentage, certainly less than 10% have any hope of obtaining 
the training required for professional occupations* 

The pattern for Higher schools, indicated by the figures in 
parentheses in Table 5.1, seeias to parallel that fcr the lower schools in 
general. The najor differences occur in the very high proportion who 
remain unchanged in the Technical arte the Skilled Office Worker categories, 
OtTaerwise, the differences; can be attributed - to the larger overall pro- 
oortions cf girls in ^e Professional and Technical categories. The amount 
of upward .r.ovesent here is also snail, with about 1% of the total group 
moving to higher educaticr^al c^te^ories in expectations^ 

--^v^ 

In order to portray patterns of aovement w^ithin individual schools, 

/ , 

the four tjost popular jobs were selected ^d tables constructed fcr each 
school to show the relationships between aspirations and expectations fcr 
these occupations.^ The resulting six tables are s^.naisarized in Table 5.2 
which contains selected pairs of relationships. The first four colums 
give the niir.ber of girls and the percentages whose eiCpectaticns are the 
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same as their aspirations for the jobs of secretai^r. teacher /nurse, and 
doctor. The last three columns reveal the expectations of those who 
originally aspired to the mobt popular occupation, that of doctor. The 
number of girls is given fcf each school and occupation because of the wide 
difference betveen schccls in the frequency with which the four jch? are 
chosen. 

- 

The job of secretary is clearly not only very popular »t Tororo 
but alaro is one to which the girls there are firnily coiamitted. The high 
percentage whose aspirations and expectations are similar say also bfe 
interpreted to reflect the fact that these girls had a more realistic 
aspiration to start with and therefore did not need to select a different 
expectation more in line with reality. Except for- Gayaza, the other 
schools have 5BS to 60S of the girls reniaining unchanged although the 
saall nuahMTB indicate the lower popularity of the job of secretary. 
Gayaza is neither interested in nor committed to the occupation of sec- 
retary, an interpretation supported by the fact that only 32 of all the - 
aspirations at Gayaza were fcr secretary. (See Table A. 3 in the appendix). 

The average proportion who bcth aspire tc and expect to become 
teachers is Kuch higher with three schools cfter 75%. ' Sacred Heart ' 
stands out for its high degree of commitaent and the fact that it has the ' 
highest percentage of ^ any school choosing teacher for both aspirations and 
expectations. The high percentages also suggest that for a few girls a 
strong sense of tccat^un exists in regard -to teaching. For fbem the choice 
cf treachicg is no> just a general status choice, bnt sn indication of 
interest and ccasaitmeat to a specific job. 
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TABLE 5.2 

I 

CHANGES FROM ASPIRATIONS TO EXPECTATIONS FOR TOP FOUR OCCUPATIONS 

(Lower Schools Only) 



? 

r: 



V- 

t ; 



Sec«tary 
Secretary 



Teacher 
Teacher 



Nurse 
Nurse 



Doctor 
Doc?or 



Ik)^ tor 
Nurse 



Doctor 
Teacher 



Doctor 
SecfStary 



Tororo 



Gayaza 



Namagunga 



67. 
8^% 



1 

20% 

4 

572 



15 
58% 



8 

80% 

9 
75% 



28 
64% 



3 
43% 

9 
64% 



28 
48% 



45 
53% 

29 
62% 



10 
17% 



4 

5% 

5 
11% 



2 

3% 



8 

9% 
4 

9% 



5 

9% 



7 

8% 
1 

2% 



Nabisunsa 



10 

50% 



7 

54% 



9 
60% 



9 
26% 



5 
14% 



8 
23% 



2 

6% 



Sacred Heart 



8 

62% 



20 
,91% 



12 

63?. 



6 
40% 



5 
33% 



-0- 
-0- 



] 

7% 



Bweranyangi 



7 
54% 



16 
64% 



20 

flO% 



4 

17J 



9 
39% 



5 

^2% 



-0- 
-0- 



Total Lower 
Schools 



97 
71% 



75 
69% 



81 
65% 



121 
46% 



The percentages repro- ^nt proportions of thos 
occupation listed who expecu .he second occupation! 



38 
14% 



27 
10% 



e aspiring to the first 



6 

6% 
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Nursliig seems to 'have a soraowhat lower level of comraitmient as 
measured by percentages of girls who remain unchanged. Bweranyaxigi 
stands ou': with a percentage of 80%: a flgurp which Is reinforced by the 
fact that 15% of the aspirations and Z^^X of the expectations for all 6i 
Bveranyaogl are in nursing. Presumably this reflec ::s Bweranyangi *s 
relatively recent development Trom a secondary modern pchool which prepJared 
pupils for careers In nursing. As in the caae of secretary, Gayaza Is 
lev on both percentage and number choosing nursing, showing little interest 
in either of these occupations. In contrast^ Bweranyangi and Torero^ 
seem to produce both interest and commitment to the occupations of nursing. 

The occupation of doctor shows the greatest range of proportions 
remaining committed with a low of 22% for Bi/eranyangi and a high of 76% 
for Namagunge. As expectod, Gayaija and Namagunga which have notably, 
higher aspirations and expectations for doctors than any other school, ' 
also show the highest degree of commitment^ Whether these^hlgh percentages 
represent commitment to the profession of medicine or whether they reflect 
rather more of a commitment to the status and vlRlbility of the occupation 
is hard to know. Because of the low probability that est of these girls 
will in fact become doc tors, the authors are inclined toward the latter type 
of commitment. Other schools are much less rejuctalitt to face the unreality 
of aspiring to be doctors and large percentages change to other occupations. 

To investigate further the type cf commitment involved in aspiring 
to be doctors, three more columns are presented in Table 5.2* These 
columns indicate the percentages who change from doctor to one oi^ the three 
other occupations listed. If a girl were seriously committed to the medical 
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profession, but realized the low probability of becoming a doctor, a 
logical revised choice would be that of nursing* The fifth column indicates 
'1 the proportions making such a choice. For Bweranyangi and Sacred Heart 

over one- third are willing to make this adjustment. For Tororo and Nabl- 
sunsa about 15% are willing to accept nursing as a substitute* But, in 
the two schools where being a doctor is most popular, and w! : re the highest 
apparent commitment exists, le^'^i :har. 10% are willing to chooee a more 
realistic job which will allov; thcim to pursue a medical career. These 
figures would seem to reinforce the suspicion that the choice of doctor 
in the more prestigious schools is more of a general status choice than a 
vocational choice. 

The final two columns set out the percentages willing to move from 
doctor to teacher and from docCJor to secretary. To the extent that 
status rafeher than interest in a specific job dictates choices, one would 
predict that the higher prestige jobs would be the second choice after 
dOc>t\)r for those willing to change. The overall popularity rankings 
presented earlier placed secretary several ranks higher than secondary 
teacher. However, in terms of desirability as a second choice after 
doctor, only at Tororo do more chobse secretary over teacher. One could 
conclude that the girls are balancing tht? extra status with the knowledge 
that they have no secretarial training and hence have less chance of 
becoming secretaries than teachers. The exception of Tororo occurs because 
the girls are able to get secretarial skills training in that school. 

Having discussed at fiome length the pattern of changes from 
aspirations to expectations in terms of their relationships to probihle job 
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and training opportunities, ch'e focus will not shift to some of the other 
aspects of employment which the girls have linked with their expectations. 
To probe some of the reasoning behind their job expccuaClons the girls were, 
asked three questions about the job which they indicated an Cfipected 
occupation: do you think you wil] gat tM .. job, \-n^a.. do people In this 

job actually do, and What salary do you expect to get in this job? The 
purpose of the last two questions war. to probe th-j accuracy and depth 
of the girls' knowledge about their expectatiur.s.. Difference.^ in the extent 
of the glrla' knowledge between schools cay at least p-irtiany reflect 
differences in the schools' programs about careers and guidance. 

The domiaant reason why the girls think they wil] get thrir chosen 
job across all categories of jobs is chat diey a»e qualified, or that It 
suits their abilities best, m the lower schools between on..-third aud 
one-half of the girls select this reason most frequently. (See Table A.<!. 
In appendix for full detalis of the answers). > The higher schools are less 
interested in qualifications and give their first choice to 'liking the 
work""ln the Professional catepory and to "demand for the rAill" in the 
Technical category. Their second chnic.; in ^hece catcgcrlns zo2s to being 
qualified. For the lower schools the second choice Is predominantly "likinf 
the work" except in the case of the Other catepory where Jt is ranked first. 
In the Skilled Office Worker category, "liking the work" has a noticeably 
lower percentage than in other categories Indicating that moat of the girls 
■perceived this kind of work as something they will get because they are 
qualified, but not something which they will find very attractive. In 
contrast, the Professional and Technical categories show much smaller 
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differences between 'Toeing qualified" and "liking the work/' The response 
about "demand for the skill" gets substantial responses only from the higher 
school girls indicating a comparatively greater awareness of the market 
aspect of jobs on their part. 

Two other responses to thi?; question are worth noting. At both 
the higher and the lower school level, more than 107 of the girls indicated 
that "determination to succeed" was their reason for expecting a professional 
job. This determination is evident in girls who refuse to change to an,., 
expectation which would take them out of the high-status professional 
area, finally, between 7% and 10% of the girls in the Technical and Other 
categories indicate the fact that the "occupation is accessible to wonen" 
as their reason. The reader will remember that the Technical category 
contains the teachers and the Other contains nurses, both occupations 
being primary sources of employment for women. Only a f ^11 minority of 
the girls appear to be consciously aware of this important factor which 
will ho a major determinant of their employment possibilities. 

The question on duties associated with the expected job turned out 
to be vr»rv difficult to code with any reliability. Attempts to construct 
means for specific occupations either within or a.i:ross schools indicated a 
fairly random pattern of results. There was no systematic increase in 
knowledge across forms within a school as one night reasonably expect, and 
between school comparisons did not coincide v other evidence about the 
schools. Thus, Tororo, which has the only full-time guidance personnel 
and the only non-academic streams did not show any difference in knowledge 
about the four major occupations in comparison with other schools. 
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Confounding coding problems on this Item are also diff-rcnces In vpib;,! 
facility of girls across schools. Glrlu with greater facility are mow 
likely to be coded higher even though their knowlcdse .-ay not be ,'.ci' 'tci.- 

The question on wages associated ^Ith the expected Job al«o pro- 
duced some dllflculties, but they are rot .'iuf f Ic-'cnt render tliu r. mH,'. 
unlnterpretable. The information on this question will be presented 1;-. 
two different forms: Table 5.3 In the tvxt givcci the mean vagee- t-xpy. tt J 
by school for the top four occupatlonrj vhiJc Ta!>! ; A.', J j. tha ftpp:-;ul.- 
presents the mean wages expected by t cbcol arcorc'irg to the occupaf;!. u, - 1 
categories used In this chapter. Th' two arc; quire puraJlcl since U... 
four occupations are a major pj^rt of four of x.hn .;atf nor^c.s: Prof e;.« j , r:. 
doctor; Technical - teachef; Skilled Offic. - ^.■crci; ry; ini-i (.:... 

nurse. The first number in each ce]:l of the tablcr. r.:piei,t;i.td the .k-^ 
wages In shillings per month (A ahlllinc is about 14c in toerican n.o '.v: 
and the second number indicates the number of people renponding, Th.- 
number In parentheses In Table 5.3 represents the proportion of p.irlfl who; 
expected wage Is approximately correct. (See footnote to the tablo for 
detalls). 

In attempting to assess the accuracy of tht: girlr' oxpcctaLlouc 
bout salaries several factors have to be kept in mini. Salariti var/ 
Ignlflcantly according to qualification of the c-.nJldnro ami level 
job held. For example, teacher could me.in ar.y of four different ii-.Jc 
of qualifications: Grade III, Grade IV, Grade V, or graduate toac'.cr. 
Salary scales also vary considerably as a function of ar;o and lenKth cf 
service, a pattern which is particularly noticeable In gcvernnanc gaJ.iry 
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structures. Over a normal career span, service and age can cause s/ilary 

3 

to vary be as much as a factor of two. Finally, it is not uncommon to 
find people employed at levels abova or below that for which they are 
nominally qualified. People are often hired without the required training 
and paid a wage several steps below what they would otherwise be entitled 
to. This practice is nartlcularly common in the school system. 

In the discussion which follovfs the accuracy of the girls* salavy 
expectations will be Judged on the basis of certain assumptions al>out ^h^> 
salary which they-4;hould expect t6 receive. In general the correct answer 
will be arrived at by assuming that the girl will be employed at the 
correct, level for the training which it is most probable she will be able 
to get. The level of salary will be taken as the normal starting salary 
for that position. In the case of teachers and secretaries some leeway 
will he allowed on the lower end of the scale because of the good possi- 
bility of girls being hired "temporarl jv" at less than the normal starting 
wagcv 

If a figure of 1100 pounciii per anrum is taken as th6 starting wape 
for government doctors, then the corresponding monthly wage would be just 
under 1900 shillings. The first column in Table 5,3 indicates that the 
girls average expectations are generally below this figure, particularly for 
Sacred }feart and Bweranyangi. The figures in parentheses, show that 
except for Sacred Heart less than 20% of the girls estimates fall within 
the interval of 1400-2100 shillings. Taking the population as -a! whole 
about one--fifth have estimates that are much too high, 2600 or more a month, ^ 
and one-quarter have estimates that are much too low, below 500 or no 
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TABLE 5 . 3 ■ 

AVERAGE EXPECTED WAGES IN Smu.WCZ >'FV hcm,-H 
FOR TOP FOUR OCCWATIOWS 



Doctor . Teacher ' ,.Secr.c.ry 



LOWER SCHOOLS 



Tororo UTO" (J6«-^ 8 70 (69:?) 



HIGHER SCHOOLS 



Gayaza 1650 (17^) • 1060 (60%) .'iSf ,,-, 



40 r/ 



/4 



N«™g.n.ga ir.35 (40?) 1290 (38;^) 800(40., 



1,4 



NamaRunga 1580 (15%) 1021 (56%) ' ,V^,. , ^,„. 

39 27 ' 



0 



Nablsunsa 1900 (137;) 982 fSO'/^ 

15 • 2? - ' - ^--^ 



H'.> 



Sacred Heart 1378 (44^0 85O (63^) 70 ' 

9 32 , ■ , , - ''.y^'-' 

Bweranyangl * n60 aiX) c,67 (53.) „. ,,«o 



"""'"^ • .,X_(«0., 
Gaya« l5M;p5Z) 150O (422) , jc) , 



"if- 



Proportions whos^c^. sUarv . ^ ~ " 

following range. Doctor ( ■ o5-2100? ? apprcDclml-olj- ■ ui :.c M .i„ 

Nui^ber of re.f>oneoat.. in each category by cc!.o. i. 
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answer at all. These results demonstrate that nearly half the girls have 
essentially no Idea of what a doctor can expect to earn in his first 
years. As Indicated by the means, Gayaza and ^abisunsa have the largest 
proportions on the high end. These girls may be using the incomes of 
established doctors such is those with private practices serving an urban 
elite as guidelines for their expectations. To the extent that this is 
the case, their expectations could be fairly realistic for a longer time 
span. For Gayaza, some of these expectations may derive from the girls* . 
knowledge of their parents* incomes. 

it 

Tororo and Namagunga also have substantial proportions of girls 
with high income expectations as doctors, but these girls are offset by 
compc-jrably sized groups of girls who either don't knew or who indicated 
very small incomes. In the other two schrols, the girls tend to under- 
estimate earnings of doctors. The overall picture in the case of doctors 
seems to demonstrate a need^ for much more information and guidance in 
terms of salaries to be expected, and even more importantly, in terms of 
the rea-llstic chances of becoming a dm tor. 

The second column in the table provides comparable information 
about the occupation of teaching. Specifying the beginning wage of a 
teacher is co-nplicnted by the uncertainty about level of teacher intended 
by the respcn'^ent, CSC graduates would probably become either Grade IV or 
Grade V teachers with starting salaries of 500 or 1000 shillings per month.^ 
Since the probability of going on to university and then becoming a graduate 
teacher is very slim for lower school girls the 'correct' answer range 
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wUr stop at 1000 shillings for heir.. For the higher school girls, the 
^chances of becoming a graduate te5::her <ire much greater, so the salary 
range for their answers Is taker ts 1.100 to UOO sh.llllnga per month. 

The average salaries exreotcL. '"or teaching are substantially 
lover than those for doctor and generdll'y are more realistic. Between 
50% and 60Z of lower school girls are able to specify a salary, which Is 
approximately correct for teacrdnji. The three schools with the highest 
average salary expectatlona differ fro:^ Bworaiiyaagl and Tororo 'T)rimarlly 
In that the latter two echcoi:; have subi>tantlal percentages vho either ^don't 
know or expect salaries that are too low. These lower figures offset 
comparable proportions who expect too high salarsdes thereby producing lower 
averages. The top three schools have much smaller proportions at the 
low end. Overall about 17% of the sample has substantially high expecta- 
tions while about 10% are too low. The Higher schools have higher expecta- 
tlona to match the fact that those who do succeed In becoming graduate 
teachers can expect about 1300 shillings a^ month. However, only 40% 
of them are able to estimate the salary range correctly. For Gayaza 
most of the girls* c p.^ctatlons are too hlgh,^ although there are 20% 
who don't know for that school. Tororo and Namagupga have substantial 
proportions who^e answers are just under or Just over the correct range, 
but only a few at the extreme ends. 

Sines teaching is ont of the few jobs which the girls have an 
opportunity to see and understand at some depth it is surprising that one- 
third of them have salary expectations that art quit^: inaccurate. . However, 
more girls have accurate perceptions about teachlr th^m about any of the 
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othe^ occupations shown In the table. In general, the girls seem to have 
only a vague Idea about the different levels of training and the salaries 
associated with them In the teaching profession • 

Specifying the salary for beginning secretaries Is also difficult. 
Girls can be hlsred as typists, stenographers, or full-fledged secrc>tarles 
depending on their skills. Salaries vary considerably across these jobs. 
Girls leaving an academic secondary school would typically have none of 
these skills, except in thr case of Tororo with Its commercial stream. 
Many of the girls would try to get elementary typing and shorthand skills 
in short courses, but their level of competence la typically quite low. 
Although the official beginning salaries can run from about 500 to 1000 
shillings per months many girls would tend to be at the lower end of that 
range because of their minimal office skills. 

The third column in Table 5.3 sets out the expected salaries and 
the proportions in the correct range for the general occupation of Secretary 
Except for Gayaza, between SOX and 60% of all the /girls are expecting 
salaries that are approximately correct. Taken as a group,. about one- 
third of the girls have expectations that are substantially above current 
wages, while about 10% either don't know or are much too low. The low 
value for Sacred Heart is due to the almost complete absense of anyone 
expecting more than the correct level of salary. In- contrast, Gayaza' 
and Bweranyangl the schools with the highest expected salaries have some- 
thing over lOX at the extreme 'high end of the scale. For the higher 
schools, the low average at Namagunga is again due to the absence of any 
expectations outside the correct range. This Is unusual since Namagunga 
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normally is near the top In salary expectations. The situation for "* 
secretaries, seens to be one of fair knowledge about salaries, but there 1 
probably considerable underestimation of the skills needed to get the 
higher" paying jobs in this category. 

Salaries for riurses^also depend on level, with nursing sisters 
being noticeably better paid than nurses. For this chart a range o,f 800 
•to 1400 shillings has been used to cover the different types of nurses.^ 
This range may well be a bit narrow particularly at; the bottom end. It 
is quite probable that medical services financed by local authorities pay 
much lower salaries than those financed by the central government. As a - 
result the proportions given in Table 5.3 may underestimate the accuracy 
of the girls in the field of nursing. " • . 

The fourth column of the tabic shows that the average salaries 
expected jfor nursing are quite a bit lower than those for the other 
occupations. Sacred -Heart and Bweranyangi are the exceptions due to a 
combination of only a few at^the low end and somewhat more girls expecting 
salaries above 1400 shillings. In both schools more than 5% expect 
salaries of ever 260^ shillings a month. While such"salaries are possible 
for fully trained and experienced nur-ing sisters^ they are probably 
unrealistic goals for most girls. T:,! se figures seem to indicate an 
Interesting trend. Occupations which are popular in a particulnr school, 
also seem to have relatively higher salary expectations. The higher 
sal'arles may in part reflect greater ki^wledge about the top ends of tht- 
scale which exist within that occupation, or may just be a general 
inflation of expectations due to the popularity of thd occupation.. 

U2 



The relatively low proportions in all schools Indicating the 

correct apl>roxlmate salary is a result of a general underestimation of 

salary*, ^'oarly half the responses across all schools fall in the AOO to 

800 shilling categories. The three lowest schools in average expectations 

i 

have nearly one-third of their lesoonses in either the below 300 shillings 

r * . . 

category or in the don't knew group. In the case of nursing there seems 
to be room for substantial increases in the information which the girls 
have, about opportunities and their probable levels of remuneration. In 
some schools substantial numbers of girls are interested in nursing even 
though the great majority expect quite low wages as nurses. 

To sum up this rather extended diacussion of salaries certain 
patterns ar^ present which distinguish schools. Except for nursing, 
Gayaza and Namagunga have cpnsistently higher salary expectations than 
the other schools. Again, ^^^"^ exception of nursing, Bweranyangi and 
Sacred Heart tend to have the lowest -expectations. Tororo and Nabisunsa 
lie in the middle, except for the very high expectations which Nabisunsa has 
for doctors. In terms of proportions of girls whose expectations ]le 
within a realistic range', Sacrec? Heart seems to have been thf* most accurate. 
The least accurate appear to be Nabisunsa and Bweranyangi. The othef three 
schools have mixed results which put them in middle positions. Patterns 
of sr>lary expec tat;^ont.' across all occupations are presented in Tabic A.*) 
in the appendix. While there is some similarity to' the patterns for the 
four major occupations, there are also significant deviations. Particularly 
noticeable are the high expectations of Nabisunsa in the Professional and 
Technical categories. 



In ^tempting -to probe some of the related aspects to job expecta- 
tions in this section, one of the goals is to look at thp ■ si:c.;«.ss of the 
schools In.p'roducing girls whose perceptions of eraplo-mient ^iituatlons nre 
reasonably accurate. The results i-iicate that-while mopt of. the girls 
recognize, the iirportande of 'qualifications ag the deLciriii .»ant of st.cces^> ' 
in getting employment, nany of thera are unclear about opportunities for 
tralning'and their chances of being admitted. Particular; y 1„ tL> -med ! t^a I 
p^ffcfesslon r;;ere .appears to be uncertainty abotit opportunities for 
trainlng. Perceptions are clearer for teaching and .secretarial caret-r.s 
although expectations still tend to be hi^h enoujjh" that yubitantial 
frustration may result. . ^ 

Salary expectations are fairly " acourat^^ ioi teaching and secre- 
tarial wor4c,. but widely inappropriate for medical Service -^genet-ally too 
high for doctors and too low for the kind of, nursing they could qualify 
for. The special, programs at Tororo do not yet%eem to have given their 
girls any particular edge in terms of their kn6wledge about salaries.* The 
higher expectations from Gayaza and Namagunga for'salarlts may or may ndt" 
be unrealistic. By virtue of the schools' reputations and theii good 
recruiting position, girls who graduate from those schools may well have 
a better chahce fo- higher salaries. The reputation o*? the school tends 
to give their graduates an 'edge ir. the Job market. Employers looking at 
prospective employees in ,aganda have very little information to gd on 
other t^an rumuU: Ive scores oft the'most recent terminal examination. In 
such situations, g.^ne.-^J , zed factors like school reputation t^nd to play an 
important paft. Xs a result, one cannot say out of hand that the higher 
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expectations of th^ girls in Lhese schools are more unrealistic than those 
of girls from other schools. 

^ One further test of the realism of the girls' expectations can be 
made by comparing their expectations for higher education vith their job 
expectations. The girls were asked in separate questions how certa-ln they 
thought their rfeal chances w«re to go to higher school and' to university. 
The girls were placed into two groups for each question: those who felt 
-they were sure or had a good chance of going on, and thoi e who felt they ^ 
haS little or no chance of going on. With these groupings the educational 
expectations can then be compared with occupatitnal expectations to test 
their appropriateness* Because the proportions expecting to go on to higher 
school or to university vary widely between schools indices were constructed 
to describe proportion^ of those vith given educational expectations who 
over or under estiriSted appropriate occupational expectations^ Table 5.4 
sets cut these proportions and indices for each of the lower schools. 

The percentages in coluinn one represent the proportions of girls 
in each school whc? feel that they are sure or have a good chance of going 
to higher school. The figures in cclumn two are the index of underesti- 
mation: cc:rnpiled by dividing the percentage of all students who both think 
they will eo to higher school and who expect occupations in the Skilled 
Office Worker and Other catesrory. by the percentage of all students in 
that school -who feel they will go to higher school. In other words, the 
index represents the proportion of students whose occupational e^ pectations 
are lower than is appropriate, for their educational expectati' ns. 
Similarly the index of overestimation In column three represents the 



proportion of students whose occupational expectations are inappropriately 
high for their educational expectations. This- index is based on students 
who expect Professional or Technic^^l jobs waile noc exptecting to go to 
higher sch-vol. The index is corrected for the prop rtion of the total 
school who, in this case, do not expect to go to highei scbc^oi. 

The last three columns in the table/are constructed in a parallel 
fashion with the exception that they apply 'to expectations of going to 
university rather than higher school. The index of underestimation in 
column five is based on those who expect to continue to university but 
expect jobs in the Technical, Skilled Office Workers, or'Other categories. 
The index in column six is derived from th:>se vho do not expoct to attend 
university but' still expect Professional >ivel jobs^ 

The table reveals an interesting and fairly consistent pattern 
across both levels of educational ex->ectation. , As one would predict, Gayaza 
and Namagungaj the two 3chcols with strong national reputations, have 
substantially larger percentages than the r tber schools expecting to 
continue to higher school and to attend university* (Columns one ..nTid 
four) The saiae school atmosphere which produces the high educational 
expectations appears to carry ever into occupational expectations » with the 
result that these trwc schools also have the largest indices of cverest inat ion 
(Colunns three and six) Finally;, completely consistent with an atmos- 
phere of high expectations, these same schools have the lowest indice.-^ of 
underestimation at both educational levels. (Coliiums two and five) 
Despite the fact that these girls coEse fr':^ prestigious schools, it vw^ia 
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TABLE 5.4 

EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 
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HIGHER SCHOOL EXPECTATIONS 



UNIVERSITY EXPECTATIONS 



X who expect INDEX OF Z vho expect INDEX OF 

to attend HS Under- Over- to attend Univ. Under- Over- 

estimatipn estimation estination estimation 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(A) 



(5) 



(6) 



Tororo 



55 



.43 



.3^ 



40 



.62 



.16 



Gavaza 



79 



.12 



.71 



68 



.40 



.43 



Samagunga 



72 



.19 



.55 



59 



,36 



.28 



Nabisunsa 



60 



.44 



.52 



.59 



17 



Sacred Heart 



54 



.39 



.48 



44 



.13 



Bveranyangi 



55 



,71 



.11 
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appear that th'e high degree of optimism reflected ■Iti these figures 

will result in the need for substantial downward revision of expectations 

at the end of secondary school. 

Although the temaining four schools have essentially the same 
proportions expecting to continue their educations - about 552 to higher 
school and about 40% to university - there are distinct differences in 
their indices of estimation. Sacred Heart and Bweranvangi exhibit a 
pattern which is just the reverse of that found in the optiraUtic schools 
discussed above. Their pattern, which might be Ubsled one of pessimism, 
shows relatively low proportions overestimating occupational expectations 
and relatively large proportions underestimating their future opportunities. 
Tororo also strongly exhibits this p^ctern at the higher school level, but 
not at the university level. Girls with this set of responses would 
appear much less likely to find themselves forced to make painful downward 
adjustments of their expectations. For instance, less than 15% of the 
girls overestimate at the university level coiapared with the one-third of 
aore who do at the optimistic schools. To the extent that even their 
more nodest educational expectations are too optimistic, the considerable 
slack present in the substantial underestimation would be available to 
absorb the adjustnent. However, to the -xtent that their educational 
expectations are f^iriy accurate, many of these girls are aiming too low. 
At a time when trained manpower is scarce the result .could veil be under- 
utilization of girls who are capable of doing such core. The forces 
operating in the schools and the culture as a whole, though, nake it ircch 
more probable that the girls are being too optimistic. The danger of 
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underutilization is small because of the ease and rapidity with which , 
expectations can generally b*i raised. 

The presence of an effective guidance program in a school should 
be reflected in relatively small indices of both kinds. Girls should be 
realistic about their chances of continuing education and should see 
clearly the link between that chance and the type of job which they can 
expect to get. As the only school with a separately financed guidance 
program how does Tororo fare in this context? The overall results show 
Tororo along with Nabisunsa, in a middle position between the optimistic 
and the pessimistic schools. Only on the overestimation at the higher 
school level does Tcroro have the lowest index number. Generally speaking 
both Tororo and Nabisunsa are much closer to the pessimistic model than 

the optisiistic one. The guidance program doesn't appear to have a parti- 

3 

cularly noticeable effe.:t on these indices,^ One might argue that a some- 
what pessimistic stand is in fact a good position since it most closely 
resembles what will re^illy happen to the girls. The guidance program may 
have helped to modify the extreme .pessinisis by suggesting alternate 
careers which the girls have a rf?asonable chance of obtaining. Thus 
Torero's position r:ight be called one of moderate pessimism. Of course, 
Nabisunsa seems to tiave reached essentially the sa:=ie position without the 
benefit of an extensive guidance program. 

Having discussed the relationship of e.xpectar.ions to aspirations, 
rc associated wages and duties, and to the girls' perceived chances of 
continuing their education, the final part of this section will look 
briefly at the ediication^-^.1 backgrounds of th^> parents in relationship to 
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Che girls' expectations of jobs. Three different measures of family 
background are available from the data presented In Chapter 3: occupation 
of parents, t.\facatlon of paj-ents, and English speaking ability of parents. 
Occupations are normally highly correlated with education and this is 
particularly true of develop*ng countries like Uganda where the civil 
service dominates the modern economy. In such a situation, education is 
both a convenient and a highly acciirate predicter of family life style, 
which in turn would be expected to influence parents' and children's 
occupational expectations. English speaking ability is, of course, 
one of .the prinary results of education so that educaticw level of parents 
provides an index which includes the major "backgrour.d 'variables likely to 
influence expectatior.s. 

Since nrhis is a study of girls, the appropriate relationship mis^ht 
be that of mother's education and daughter's expectations* U3wever, as \s 
clear frotn Table 3*7 the education level of the isothers is very lov. In 
fact only 25% of all the iLothers in the sample have any education bevond 
primary school. More than half have never finished prinary school. The 
resulting lack of variance in mothers' education makes it an. unlikely 
explanatory variable for differences in the girls' expectations. Trx 
addition, the relatively low status of von:en argues sgal^hst their in.-- ' 
fluencing i^nportant decisions like careers of daughters. Ansvers Jr ^'it- 
cuesticn of '^,o cares the most about your education?** support the lover 
importance of vonen tince only 13% of the ent re sasiple indicate the-r 
r?other as the one vhc cares isost* The propcrticc c^sle-.-cing not>^r is 
equal to that seiecti^ig brother, and both are rPich snaller thar. -to i -v 

70'? indicating the father as "the one vho. cares nest. 
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Although the analysis which. follows will focus on the relationship 
between fathers* education and the expectations of the girls. Table A.6 
in the appendix does present the mean levels of education for both fathers 
and mothers for each category of occupational aspiration and expectation. 
This table shows a very clear' and consistent trj?nd. Education of mothers 
a'Ti of f ithers across both aspirations and expectations i« highest for the 
FToies&ional category and lowest for the Other category* Technical 
occupations are selected by girls whose partnts have education levels 
second to those in the Prof:essional category and generally above thos^ in 
the Skilled Office Worker category. Tn other words the average education 
of either parent is ranked in the same order as the categories according 
to the ataount of education required for jobs in that category* Girls with 
better eductited parents both ^.sp.^v*^ \z -and expect jobs which reqc^re higher 
levels of education, and vice v^ers^v^ T> : coUi^Istency between mothers* 
and lathers' education patterns in the rab^e refle:its the fact that the 
correlation between the tvo is .62 for the vlicle- pop'ilation* 

^P-.e cuesticn :aov 'arises to whether ti\^ schools nave a differential 
inpact cn this general r^l^icTcKshiv becv^eea educati^~"of^ father and 
occup iti^na"^ expectations • The interactiDu viLhin schools is c:?x:iplicated 
by ^if if ent proper' ^^ons of fathers in each school at a given educationai 
I'evel, ' s^rie pro^ Ic-z V3S solved above in the cs»^e of t;he ^irls* 
-.vr^r tat ions about continii^ educatlcri by co^tputlng indices wh'lch control 
^:iT differences in schcc^Is* A sir^ilar prc>cedure hss becu folijved here and 
t>.'^ results are presented In Table 5„5* The edur.^v-iicn of the father is 
grouped into three categories for this onci lysis: Low ecucstion^ which 
includes sccie priniary school ^ no scl?oolinq; and don't kr^ov; T!ediHni education. 
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which includes special" training, completed junior secondary and completed ^ 
primary; and High education, which includes university training, teacher 
.-'training, and completed secondary school. The percentages with fathers 
in each of these categories is shown in columns 1,^ 3, and T respectively. 

The indices in the other three columns are based on these pro- 
portions and are intended to provide a measure of what might be called 
expected mobility. In other words, each Index relates the edt^cation of 
the father .to the ejected occupation of the daughter. Given the very • 
limited, amount of educated manpower in the country and ' the rapidly 
expanding educational sys' em one would certainly hypothesize a pattern of 
upward nobility. Such a hypothesis, though, needs modification in light " 
of the cross-sex nature of the sample. E\-en in a situation of rapid 
mobility, one would not expect the girls to have anything like the mobility 
cf the boys. Stated differently, significant upward mobility would be 
^taking plate if the girls can begin to approach the levels of their fathers, 
much less exceed th«n. Boys on -he ether hand wculd be exT,ected to exceed ' 
the levels of their fathers, without T..ch troable in a generally mobile 
secLinp. Witn this understanding in mind, the three indice"s in the table 
refer to degrees of upward mobility rather than to up^-ard and do^-nvard 
mobility. The implicit assomptlpn is that achieving any education fceyoixi 
primary school represents upward aoMlity. Fne justification" for such nn 
assumption aies in the pattern of educational achievements of the mothers 
>-hich can i>e taken as' the refereitcs pcint. , 

The first index, in ccl-^n tvo/is the proportion of girl, whose 
f«tl»«r« ha-e ley eaucation^and ^;rK: expect Professional cr Technical -jobs. 
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TABLE 5.5 



5^1 



EDUCATION OF FATHER ATiD DAUGHTER'S OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATION 



X^loweduca- J medium % highly 

ted fathers Index High ^^^^^-^^^ Index .Me- j^dex Low 

v^v^i,-^,. fathers fathers 
Mobility alum Mobility Mobility 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(5) 



(6) 



Tororo 



A 7« 



.39 



L3Z 



,49 



30^ 



.46 



GaVaza 



303 



73 



:3S 



.11 



.13 



Sasiagunga 



,46 



.29 



Sab i suns a 



.48 



.48 



30% 



.45 , 
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Sacred Heart 



35% 



.39 



Bwerar.yanpi 



.50 



.55 



18: 



,50 
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by the proportion of girls in the school vho have fathers with 
low education. Thus, the index number represents the. proportion of girls 
who come from low education backgrounds and expect t;he highest leveU^f 
occupation. The other two indices are siroilariy derived from the pro- 
portions in columns three and five. The index ot^ medium mobilitv i<5 ' 
based on girls who expect jobs in the Skilled Office Worker^or the Other 
category and i/hose fathers have medium levels of education. This index 
in effect represents the girls who hope to equal their fathers' level of 
achievement. The third index, represents . the lowest level of mobility, 
and traditionally would be called downward mobility.^ It is based on girls 
who expect Skilled Office Worker or Other t3rpe jobs but whose fathers have 
a high level of education. These are girls vho seem to reco^-;lze the 
unlikelihood of reaching the high levels of their fathers and therefore 
compromise ^jy seeking the next lower level. The mobility of these girls 
is the same as those in the previous index in terms of their gain from the 
£rom the population norm fox girls, but relative to their fathers' 
education their expectations represent lower mobility. In comparison 
the first index represents girls making a much largei jamp from both the 
population ^rms and the level of their fathers. In fact, a total of 
six suvTh indices could be x:ompu,ted from this data. The three in the table 
represent the range and are sufficient to demonstrate the differences 
between the schools. 

The resulting pattern cf the schc^cls is -dt unlike the pattern 
seen above in terms of educational expectations. The 'optimistic sc':\o<>\s\ 
Gayasa and to a lesser extent Naiaagunga, have high prcpcrticns expecting 
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to make the high mobility jump and the lowest proportions hoping to make 
raediun^or low mbbilitv Jumps, Sacred Heart and 3weranvang"ii, previously 
the less optimistic schools, do not show such a clear pattern here. The 
most pessimistic patt^Pn is demonstrated by Tororo which has the lowest 
proportion of all schools hoping to make the big jump and almost the- 
lu'^'eest proportion expecting to make the two smaller jumps* Sacred 
I^eart, in fact has a pattern closer to the optimistic model here.^with a 
* larger proportion hoping to zjake the big jump, Nabisunsa and E"*"eranyangi 
seem ro have neutral patterns, with approximately half of those in each 
educatior^l category hoping to make each of the jumps. 

As before the assessment of the usefulness and reality of the 
girls* expectations must be couched in qualified terms. The patterns of 
Gayaza and Tororc are at opposite extremes and^ to the extent that one 
^el^€ves that the overall pattern of girls* expectations is badly inflated^ 
then tc that extent Tor ov'o Tiri^ht"^ appear to provide a nore realistic output 
than dees Gayaza. Yet, this statement would have tc be modified by r.be 
fact trhat the girls from Gayaza have a som*»vhat better chance of succeeding 

: _^ __ ^ 



than the girls in Tororo because of their generally b:rtter educational 
cualif legations upon entering and because of the reputation of the schools. 

i - . 

VhaL r^'?^ 3 is a r^ibjective Ibcgen^nt about whether the high expectations 
at Gavt . are fv^lly offset by the somewhat greater chances which these 
girls have, or whether the school would do veil to undertake some modi- 
'fication in a downward clrectior.. Likewise, is Tororo overconpenrc^ting 
for the lower chances of its girls or Are the various special pr**^- of 
that school operating to prod^jce ahor»t the right level of expect&i ions? 
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Objective answers to these questions would require substantial national 
followup data which- isn't yet available. At this point the aythors would 
.h3rpothesi2^ thaftlie^ expectations at both schools are still too high, but 
that. Tor oro is closer to "reality^' than 'Gayi'sa ip. 

In an attempt to seek a more dirc-ct link bctwet-n faraily-^and job 
expectations the girls were asked .to indicate the occupation which the 
person who cared the most about their education wculd like then to follow. 
The obvious hypothesis was that the expectations of the person perceived 
as being i-ost interested in one's education might well influence one's own 
expectations. In the context of Ugandan education, caring about someone's 
education would loean primarily a willingness to either pay the school^ 
fees or intercede with another relative'To secure sufficient money for 
fees* Having produced the -fees, this person might reasonably be expected 
to be able to exert some influence on choice of career for the girl 
involved. The difficulty with suth a hypothesis, of course, is the 
relatively low level of education of most parents and their consequent lack 
of understanding about -the opportunities which are realistically coen co 
their children.^ Mr rri's has suggescec tnat parents are primarily interest-ed 
in keeping pupils in school as long as possible^ in order to ^xir ize 
the status gain which occurs vhens^eirployment is finally achieved.' !fuch 
less easphasls is placed o<5 rr.?} ^iritail of the partic^alar career than en 
its general status level snd coamensurate remunerations in the form of 
<:alary, housing^ snd car loanii. 

Data on job aspirations cf the person most interest^'^c in" the girl<;' 
education has preset: ted witi>out comment in several tables in ChaiJtcir 
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Four. (See Tables 4.6» 4,7 and.A.6) How does this data fit, in terms of 
the conanents^above-^about the probable behavicr of parent? and relatives? 
Table 4,7 shows that nearly^ One- third of the parents either have n6 
preference or have, never expressed it to the girls. Such a large pro- 
portion in a don't -know category is certainly comnensurate witb the 
prediction that Tt^any parents would feel hesitant about selecting careers 
which .they know little about. The emphasis on status of the career 
rather than its content is difficult to assess from this information. The 
high ranking of docto^, siniilar to its placement by pupils in their 
aspirations, indicates high aspirations for many of the parents. Parents 
ap?ttarently see secretariifs as hax^ing less status than do the pupils. 
However, most parents are probably much T.ore familiar with the role of 
teacher or nurse than that of st .etary. Both the teacher <:nd the rursc - 
most likely a midwife - are rrles which carry high prestige in rural' 
i^eas and might therefore appeal to parents, 

^Turning to Table the percentages for the tctal population in 

the last colinsn show a tendency for f^anily preferences to parallel 



a^irations nore clcselvv^than ti.<:pert3ticns, particularly in the CHtegories 
of Professional and Technical cccupatior^. In the Skilled Df f ice. Vorlier 
categcrT, tne far^ily preference is generally equal to cr smaller than the 
aspirations of t^e pupils, reflecting the lever statu? which parents put 
on' secretary* Tcroro, hovex'er, is a notable exception in tnfs category 
With nearlv one-i.hird- of che parents selecting thlc rategorv. The high 
percentage may reflect parents' awarenfss of the ccrrsercial stream* 
Vherher this awareness preceiec selection ^f Tcrcrc or resulted from th^ 
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girls telling their parents about the prograo after joining the school 
' is an interestihg question. As the school grows older, infonaation about 
its programs will probably spread and parents may begin exerting pressures 
cm the girls to select Tororo because they feel that better employment 
opportunities are attached to the spc -ialized streams. Tn tha Other 
category, most schools show parents' preferences being considerably higher 
than the girls' aspirations. The major factor here la the iEportar.ce 
which parents attach to nursing as a suitable career. 

In lookiiig at family preferences, one would expect th.e lev^l of 
education of the father to exert a strong influence on that preference. 
When a table comparing proportions of preferences for the najcr categories 
cr occupation is constructed according to the three levels of a fathers' 
edu/oatlon used previously several distinct trends are cle^.-. Most notice- 
Able is the strong i>ositive relationship between level of farmers' education 
and proportion of family preferences in the Professional category. The 
proportion of Professional preferences rise steadily from 3SX for low - 
fathers' education to 521 for high fathers' education. Moving in jus: the 

^^Pg£git£_ '3irection is the proportion of ^rsfsrtp.-. ii. the Ot^ er c^if^ .^j^ 

vhich is chiefly nurses. As education £ father increases the proportion 
drops from 21^ t.- I3X. The Skilled Office Worker category- do^sn^t change 
and the Technical category stays at about 25% for both ct the lover 
education levels, but droDs tc 151 for the highest education level. 
Compavison of diffsrear-s between faaily preferences tor the Prcf essic,:- 1 
category across schools with the ranking of the schc-^s i--. ter=s .-f 
parents' eCTication iiadicates t'r^t most of the differences hetv-een pref ^irortoes 
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In the schools are due to the different amounts of education received hy 
the parents. 



Not only does the status of the family's preference increase 

with education of the parents, but also the authors would expect the 

f - • . 

amoiint of therlr influence on the girls' choices to increase. Some evidence 

5 ■ 

is offered for chis hypothesis by the. question which asked the girlo who 
told them the r t /?;>ou" v'lat people do in their jobs. Among the six • 
schools, only Goiy / and Namagunga gave parents a high ranking as sources 
^of information, which coincides neatly with the fact that the parental 
level of education in these two. schools is very high compared t<" the other 
schools, Morris points out in his discussion of parental Influence, 
that he found evidence of strong influence for Asian students, The 
experience of one of the .?.Ui:hor8 in Uganda confirms this observation* The 
only times when strong parental pressure were brought to bear on the 
selection of course was in the cases of Asian students who in rare cases 
are sometimes forced to change schools if their parents^ wishes aren't 
followed. 

In summary, then, the paprent or relative most interpsted in a v 
girl's education is not likely to have articulated a^pecific career 
choice for the girl unless he is highly educated. In the main, parental 
influence is directed at a level of status rather than a specific career. 
The level of otatus nf parental aspirations tends ta rise with the education 
lev^I <of the parents. Parental pressure on the school and on the girls 
will 'be dtret:ted at anything which they perceive as lowering the girls' 
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■ chances for continuing in school, \^ Thus attempts; to put girls in non- 
examination streams or into practical subjects may well generate opposition 
from parents, who see this not as increasing the chances for employment, 
but rather as decreasing the chances ^or academic success. Most parents 
still associate the latter with status \even though it may x^ell mean 
lowered opportunities for' emp^loyment for the majcjrity of girls who will 
not go on to higher school. As in all societies, the thinking of the 
parents is conditioned by the situation whjch they experienced in the 
past^ generation ago anyone with secondary education was assured of a 
prestigious clerical post with the government and chances of employment 
were directly related to academic success. In today's market, however, 
girls ^t the secondary level need specific skills which employers want in 
addition to the academic training, 

1 ■ ■ \ 

Job Characteristics; Perceptions and Desires of the Girls 

The previous section has probed in some, detail the occupational 
expectations of the girls and the factors which relate to those expectations 
Including such things as the wages attached to specific jobs. In this 
section the focus will shift away from specific occupations to an eniph.isis 
on the generalized expectations and desires about job conditions. Within 
the context of the phenomena of general status exp>ectations discussed 
above, what 'reasons are used by the girls in choosing one job over 
another? What relative importance is attached to difftirent reasons? 
^fter getting a job, what behaviors do the girls perceive as btiing essential 
for success in the job? And finally, where do the girls exp*2Ct to work - 
large cities, towns, or villages? The picture which emerges will begin to 
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tap the motivations vhich influenced thj career choices of the girls. 

To assess the importance of various possible reasons for choosing 
jobs the girls were given a list of nine reasons and asked to mark the 
two which they felt were the most important to consider when choosing a 
•job. They were also asked to mark the two which they :onsidered the least 
Important, a technique which forces them to activt^.y consider the unim- 
portant reasons. Ranking based on the two sets of responses show high 
similarity, particularly for the highest and the lowevSt ranks. Two ' 
reasons, "interest in tne work" and "job useful to Uganda," stand out well 
above the others, "Interest in the work" has a slight edge over "useful- 
ness of the job" for the whole populations, but there are considerable, 
differences in the amount of lead present In different schools* At the 
other end of the scale, a Cluster of three reasons is uniformly considered 
unimportant. These reasons are: a job close to home, a job that is 
respected and honored, and my family approves of the job, Somewliat above ^ 
the bottom Is another cluster of three reasons: lob security, por^sible 
promotion, and opportunity: to use thu -rAills learned in school. Finally, 
midway between the top two roasiun5^ and'the previous^ cluster comes the 
concern about a good salary. 

♦ 

This ranking shows remarkablr similarity to that reported by 
Silvey In a 1966 study of fourth form students in Uganda, Th^* order in 
both studies is essentially the same rf»-spite the fact that one sample 
consists of girls from al,l levels of «^c^pndary school while the othc^r 
contains only fourth f orm" students, 94Z of whom are boys. These 
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results suggest that for both boys and girls Interest In the job and the 
opportunity to serve their country are primary factors In choosing a job. 
Salary In both studies Is distinctly lower than the top choices Indicating 
• its relatively lower Importance in making a choice of careers. However. 
It is not clear to the authors that this jneans salary is unimportant. 
Wage levels will be Important in determining the general status of the 
group of occupations to which a student aspires, but be of lesser Importance 
in differentiating between jobs 'within a ataturi level, particularly since 
salaries tend to be. comparable within sucK groups anyway. Once such 
factors a^ family education level, probability of financing for school 
fees, self-estimates of ability, And general life style asplr.iir..r:: have 
combined to produce a level of occupational aspiration, salary is pretty ' 
well determined: In fact pay is probably the major hidden component in 
life-style aspirations and a,, sudh is a primary factor in "Heterminlng 
general occupational aspirations. U is quite possible that many students 
are not overtly considering salary when they choose a general level of 
aspirations, and hence their lower rating of its Importance. 

When the .girls were given dlchotomous forced choices between 
salary and responsibility, or salary and popularity of Job, the responses 
Indicated a ver- strong preference for salary. Proportions favoring salary 
ranged upwards from 75% to highs of 90%-ln some schools. Corroborating 
evidence for these responses I9 found in the difficulty which the government 
has had in filling posts which have high responsibility and frequently 
considerable prestige, but have responsibility allowances which are in no 
way commensurate with the extra work required. A prime example of this 
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is the job of headmaster which many qualified Africans find of dubious 

12 ' " 

attractiveness. Arguments popular in the developed tijations such as the 

Increased visibility and therefore increased chances of promotion which 

result from taking leadership positions, do not seem to carry the same 

appeal in Uganda. The high rvalue placed on service to the country would 

seem to have certain limitations within which it acts. Positions of high 

risk, heavy responsibility, and consequently higl3 service value are not 

attractive unless a significant larger salary is included which makes a. 

definite Jump in standard of living possible. > 

Two other forced-choice questions throw light on the meaning of / 
interesting work. The questions Involved ^a choice between an exciting Job 
and one that was either larger and less exciting or less exciting by 
virtue o^ having the same tasks each day. In the first ^ase student"^ • 
in all schools Indicated a strpng preference for a less exciting but longer 
lasting Job by proportions of 70% to 80% and even more in the higher schools. 
Thus to the extent that excitement is a part of an interesting Job this 
question reveals a greater Interest in job security than the overall 
ranking appears to suggest. The second dichotomy shows a somewhat. . ai^ller 
preference for a Job which is exciting in comparison to .one requi. i. 
dally repetitive tasks. -Except for Sacred Heart which gives a slli^jt 
edge to the less exciting choice, the other lower schools prefer excite- 
ment by about 60% to A0%. The percentages prefering excitement in the 
higher schools is greater, rising to 80% in the case of Gayaza. These 
results suggest that quite possible the meaning of '•interesting*' for thede 
girls embodies some components which Wester^i observers might not Include 
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or at least would give Jess importance too. Future research migbt do well 
to probe more closely just what is^nieaiit when a s;tudent gives high 
priority to work which is •'interesting." Some of the results iv this 
chapter have suggested that students may be more interested in the 
cdnditions of work and the life style which characterizes it than in the ' 
content of the job in the Western sense of vocational interest. 



Another component which a Westerner might well Include as an 
■ i: ' J t p«rt of an interesting job Is the opportunity to make one's 

. d — idl.as and have some independence. When faced with a cholcd between 
a job wii&ro they are on their own to make decisions ^and plan their own 
work :i:d a Job where there is nearly always someone available to help, 
with piobiems tfi*2 .girls display a good deal of ambivalence. In the lower 
schools, the giris prefer having dotreone around to help by percentages 
ranging from. just over 50% to 703;, Tororo and Gayaza have the greatest 
proportions opting for Independence, about «5% In both schools. The 
higher schools reverse the pattern, choosing independence by about 55% 
except for Namagunga which ,yti71 gives having help available a slight 
majorlcy. The d.'ib - vale xe which these responses reveal is quite under- 
standable in girls uho arr. making the transition from the clearly' pre- 
scribed traditional roles oi . ^aen to situations where roles are less 
clear ^nd where direct competition vith men is likely. Most of these 
girlr vould probably feel uncomfortable with job role^ which required n 
high degiee Independent action^ An interesting Job may therefore be, 
in part, qjhe here roles are*clearlj defined and. the girls can draw 
support ^from decision makers above them. ^ * * 
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Another aspect of the girls* ranking of reasons for job choice 
which differs from responses chari^cterirstit: of Western students is the 
relative lack of concern about such things as job security and' oppor ttinity 
for promotion. Less than 107;! of the glials mentioned either of t^ese 
reasons. The authors suspect that\he intense competition and the 
extended struggle which c4iaroc terl ^es t.^e •-•::hocl career of rout st^idents 
in Uganda leads th^^u? to view the s-j-cceftsf 'coti«pl6t ion of their formal 
education as i.ignal of sucress. Hr^vlng f;:aled this peak of achievement, 
the^job Is something of an r^nM-c J im-ix, a v^ward justly earned by fifteen 
years o* struggled In coirtraEt, most studt^nts in more developed societies 
regard the Job as the beginning of the :,trLvggle for success and promotion 
with che revrards coming aif. the r^^sulr of the perf orinanre on the job, Jn a 
sense, che piocess of cr..ica!:ion for Ugandans seems to take^ the 'p lace ot 
^he proceoS of work and pro?;^/ f. "on 0!i the job in the West* Rc^lnforcMng 
these^ perceptions has bec^n the experience of many students In the decade 
after independence oi c^xtreme rapidity in promotion. For a while it was 
not uncoVui.T^on for OIt)^^•^;ra^ ty gradu:.ves to become Ministers in the government 
^trithin *>o^ 3ral • yi^ar s after completing their educatijon. Today's students 
*arc stil"' c]os^ onbu.^h L-.- thaL era to know friends or relatives who have* 
txpt:-!-ie:\ PC ii in^.iediate rewards. Vfeving the occupation as the end of 
a climb rather than the beginning also helps to explain the Intercast in 
M f e style and conditions 'f work since these rhlngs arp the measures ol 
,the rew :j. 'I value of the occupation,* v 

V • 

TbflP cluster of reasons rated as most unimportant all* deal with 
ri,lationFhip of the job tp the parents and home coiranunlty of the girl, the 
unimportance of family approval reinforces comments ec?.rlier on the^ relative 
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lack of Influence which family has on job preferences of the girls* 
(Note that Bweranyangi, the most rural in location and background of 
pupils, gives a notably higher racing to family approval than' the other 
schools.) One suspects, however, that the parents* position is one of 
considerable. Interest In the level of job obtained by their children. 
Payment of school fees Is viewed by most as a direct Investment In social 
security and old age pensions. Parents have a considerable direct stake- 
In the success of their children. The children, not unnaturally, view 
their obligation to the extended family with some ml\sgivlngs.' 

While acknowledging their responsibilities to the family on the one hand, they 
also recognize that the never ending d.alr- on their personal resources 
drastically redCices their chances fpr achieving the standard of living whlcli 
they feel is rightfully theirs after th^ years of work and study required ' 
to get a high level |ob. The ninth place ranking of proximity to hoiie 
partially reflects the fact that working beyond easy commuting distance 
from home greatly reduces the opportunities for th« extended family to 
draw upon one's earnings. , 

The data for the preceding discussion of reasons for choosing 
jobs is contained in Tables A. 7 =and A. 8 in the appendix. Readers Interested 
in patterns of difference between specific schools are referred to ther. 
tables. In most cases t.ie schools are more similar than different for 
these questions, although a few points stand out. The special programs 
at Tororo night be expected to make the girls more aware of certain 
important Job conditlonso At both the higher and lower school levels, 
a significantly^ greater percentage of Tororo girls rate the possibility 
of promotion as important. Torero girls at both lei^els also show a 
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not<reably, greater Interest in using the skills learned In school on the 
job. While these differences are not large, they do offer some evidence 
of impact ^from the special programs. 

Although the girls attach relatively little importance to the 

opportunities for proirot/nr., what characteristics do they think will load 

to success in a job? Their answers to the question "What is ■'the best way 

of getting ahead in an occupation?" give equal importance to being able 

to do the job well and quicKly and working hard. Trailing some distance 

behind are the answers of getting along well with other people and being . 

intelligent. Those four answers ncccunt for 95% of all responses even 

though there were nine alternative" answers. Somewhat surprisingly answers 

of seniority, having well-plac^ relatives, age, and having good marks 

on vour school record receive only toJ<en mention. The low importance 

attached to school performance is probably an indication thaC the girls see 

advancem«?nr on the Job as depending on much different criteria than initial 

success In getting the job. It is in the latter slLuaeion that the school 

record takes on much greater importance. The fact that the girls emphasize 

hard work and ekill on the job over particularistic kinds of criteria such 

as seniority and well-placed friends may re-^lect an awareness on the part 

13 

of the 'girls of their weaker competitive situation on the job. Girls 
can only hope to succeed by being exceptionally proficient in a predominantly 
male employment situation. On the other hand, there may well be an" element 
of hop.eflil idealism in theii^ choices. By fitt«ching greater importance to 
factors whfch.they have direct control over, namely their own behavior, 
the girls can make^their control over the future seem mro^e. plausible. 
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Differences between schools on this question are small. At both 
levels Tororo and Namagunga ar^ the only schools which place doing the job ^ 
'well above working hard as a formula for success. The difference for . 
Tororo is substantial (37% VS' 23%) and is consistent with an emphasis on 
skill development relative to future employment. lu contrast, at both 
levels, Gayaza places the heaviest emphasis of ail schools on hard-work as' 
the formula for sul Perhaps the girls at .Gayaza assume .competence 

based on the ambiance and reputation* of the school and^ therefore feel that 
only diligent application of that ability is required* for success. A later 
chapter will look in more detail at girls' self -perceptions in the various 
schools. 

. % 
One other important 'characteristic of a job is its location. A 

previous question has already indicated • Uhat the girl&^ttach very low 

importance to Deing located near home. A natural corollary of*^ this would 

be the expectations that employment will be in tbe cities and not -in rural 

' 4 

/ 

areas. When asked where they.tjiink they will' be working, the girls show 
a strong preference for urban areas. About 60% expect to work In the 
largest two . cities, 30% in th« medium sized cities, and only 10% in §mall, 
towns , and villages. Thesi expectations are realistic in thfit the great 
majority of jobs in the modern sector are located in urban areas. On the ^ 
other hand the people still live overwhelmingly 4n rural areas and many 
of the sefvicfc jobs in health "and education are to be found outside of the - 
urban areas.. Since education and health provide the two major sources of 

employment for women there may dn fact be more emij^oyment opportunities for 

A. 

women in the more rural areas. * 
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Differences In expected working .locations across schools are not 

- / 

gr^at. Gayaza and Nabisunsa have Che highest proportions expecting to 
work in Kampala or Jinja. Gayaza would be expected to rank first because 
of the ''large proportion of students who come from'urban areas (Table 3.2) ^ 
and because of the high percentage of girls there who expect to take up 
professional roles which are located primarily in the city. Tororo and- 
Sacred Heart have the lowest proportions expecting to worK in Kampala, but ^ 
both compensate by having Jarget numbers interested .n towns like Mbaio ar,d 
Gulu. Surprisingly, Bweranyangi which is both the most rural in location, 
and has by far the greatest*" prdportiun of pupils coming from" rural back- 
grounds has expectations of working -l^riinariljc In cities and towns. Perhaps, 
their almost complet'e lack of exp&Tience with, urban life mglces it mj^re 
attractive' tl\an for girls who^have liad a taste of it. In addition, 
".expectation of urban employment does not fit very well'with the fact 
thai, nearly 40% of the Bweranyangi girlq indicate a. preference for the 
occupations of nurse £^n^d midwife, both' of which would^etnl to be located' ' 
in rural areas. In shert, almost all the girls seem to be overly optimistic 
about their chances of finding work in urban areas. Disappointment is 
likely' to^be the greatest among those who hope to work in Kampala or .Unja, 

*^ 

^ The wide range of information presented in this chapter Serves, to 

^oint up the complexity of the facto-rs influencing the aspirations and ^ 
expectations for employment of the girls in different schools. The emerging 
picture auitc clearly indicates the high degree of interaction^etween 
. characteristics of .entering pupils, school programs and quality, and the 
output in terms of the girls perceptions of their desired and probable 
futures. The atmosphere of a 'school and it? reputation strongly Inflneh.-c- 
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which girls self-select 'themselves into the pool for recruitment and .Ae 
selection of those wha/actually are admitted.. The characteristics of the ; 
pupils in turn'ha^e a direct impact on the sUccess of the school in 
running its programs and in the examination. if.eseMn turn^influence the 
reputation, and so forth in a complex cyclical-par tern, ^uperimposed on 
this everch^nging pattern are the details of the specific programs within^ 
the different schools. The program ac4' upon the pupils who are present 
and modifies; the knowledge and aCti^tudes which they bring in with them. Th. 
'ext<=nt to which fee program is successful also, depends on the- general ' 
school reputation and atmosphere. The reputation can support or hinder 
the ^programmatic conteht. Th« aura of hig^ expectations and reputation 
for success at schools like Gayaza and Namagunga could seriously limit 
the ability of a guidance /program 'to help tTie-gTrls "plan realistically 
for future employment. Schools with an aura mediocre success might 
have devoted much of the guidance program to raising the girls' sights, 
or- at least.building a sense of personal confidence in their ability to 
contribute meaningfully to national goals. Schools which a're relatively 
new have perhaps the opJt4^um situation in that guidance programs can help 
to ei^alillsh J:he content of the schools reputation In such a way as to 
maximize the school' s/ effectiveness . 'iproro, Nabisunsa, and Bweranyangl 
are aU relatively ney with consequently yet-to-be developed school 
reputations and cultures, 

" .' . C 

There are many instances where the data in this chapter have 

g,trongly\ugsesteil that^ the input' characteridtlcs of the pupils are perhap 

the major Influence on oltput character-istics. The consistent 'patterns 



which have emerged rep eat <;dly in terms of output variables is reraark;ibly 
consistent with the input characteristics summarized in Table 3.15. At 
one end are Gayaza and Namagunga, often clearly distinct in response from 
the other schools. At the otU-r end, although less consistently, is n ^ 
grouping of Bweranyangi, Sacr.'] Veart and of ten" Nabisunsa. In the middle 
lies Tororo, frequently accompanied by either Nabisunsa or Sac'red Heart 
depending on the variable. Superimposed on the general positioning of the 
schools on input characteristics are the effects of •school environment and 
program. The effects of the- latter are in most cases of the order of 
STnJller modifications on the basic pattern sot by input variables. 

The impact of the special streams and the relatively extensive 

guidance program at Tororo needs to be evaluated in light of this overall 

picture. In terms of the variables discussed in this chapter the impact 

sfjems to' be measurable in certain specific details, but not to have had 

a 'major effect on the position of Tororo on the overall context cf the 

si'x r.chools. In terms of input characteristics Tororo is prob-'»ly closest 

tj Nabisunsa, although Sacred Heart is not tc^ greatly different from 

cljther. Yet in many of the output measures Torero has patterns that look 

mqre like Gayaza and Namagunga. In other dimensions the results from 

i . ■ ■ 

Tclroro set it apart from a^y of the schools,.- This is particularly true ia 

ttfms of things related to the commercial stream (for example the very' 

high aspirations and expectations associated with secretary) and in factors 

which reveal a serse of the relationship between spec if 1^ skills lear.Jiid 

s(|hool and future einployment • Arguments can be made th.^^ t the girl s in 

Tororo show somewhat more, realistic expectations and gmbitlons, _althot.Rli 



I 
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these are clouded by subjective judgements ^bou; the differential abilities 
of tho schools to Insure success of their output. In short, the Tororo 
program shows an impact which makes a school with input wore like one 
group of schools behave in many ways like schools with quite different 
input characteristics, 

i 

^ - . 
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TOOTSOTES CHAPTER V 
'fEx'pe,:C..Jo„s vere found to be """^f'^J^'^^fiifni^t^e'ro'eL™ ' 

J F,1„rTtion npon Student Attituots 
2 J. R. Moris. "The Impact °^Secandary Educa -n^ 
Towards Agriculture: Some Preliminary Cons deratio ^^^^ ^ed.) 
rer'e institute o. S c.al^K^^ 1. 
Subsequently publishea in m2_ 

na. I. (19f.f>). _ bl ms see- 

■ ^ror a good Jlscu.,BloD of =f 'j;' ""f." (EconllrD^Sopmenri^earch 
Jlp:; ro'^^0b;'re7e/e'-rJ;.Ta:raU .U- (H.^eos..-. 

.-Xbe autHo.s a.e Indebted to "-^ -^/-fr.^/et^nt" 
— t^o^i! IZ:S:^^^ - doo^ented tbe.e eaf^at. 

from published figures. • 

• ; . , 1 To^rhers' Supplv and 

■„.a„:';n"rnda^1.1;t"= 
TabU 13. p. 37. (Lithographed) 

.l.rios In the medical profession is 
6The authors' information °" «f ^J^^^^'^j^^ ^^^n service. The lower 

rfsuU of this fact. 

„^ Timior Management, and Artisan 
7The categories, of ^"P^^-f-^^.^^^.f ^ °!he indices since they 
..ve not been Included in ^f-^^ra^ occupational expectations, 
contain only a small part ot t»e c , . 

Ttivoro one sho.uld take intQ 
Bin fairness to th. ^-^^-"//Xe'fact 1"," the progrk. operates . 

-;rrii; r^e t ^^^^^^^-i ^^J^^t' 



'^Morls. oj). ci_t.. p. l'^- 
'"ibid., p. 1^' 
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J, Silvey, "Unwillingly froni School: The' Occupational Acti tudes of 
Secondary School Leavers in Uganda." (Presented to Af'vican Studies 
Association of United Kingdom at ''niversity of Sussex, Septe/iber 19ti»;.. 
p, 9. (Miineographed,) The only :^ignif Icai^c differenv.e lies ki his category 
"abilities and personality well suited" which is in par. a definition 
of Interest, The abilities component is somewhat similar fsD the category 
of using skills learned in school*" whi ch thn girls rank f^^urth overalU 

Notice the extreme range of popularity rankings given to the job 
of "headmistress in Table 4,5ji Girls in higher scTtooI v/ho -lave the best 
chance of becoming a headmistress rank It between 12th and^ISth in popu- 
larity, while lower school girjs in several schools rank it firsr^ 

^^The data from a study of secondary students in the Ivory t^past 
parallels these responses with more than two-thirds of the pupils c]lOo^^lng 
proficiency and hard work and only a few mentioHning seniority or personal 
contacts, ' Cligmet and P. Foster, The Fortunc.te gev: A StuH.y of . ^ . 
Secondary Schools and !:tudents in the Ivory Coa st. (Chicago v Northwestern 
University Press, 1966), p. 164. 
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CHAPTER VI 



TORORO GIRLS' SCHOOL: AN , EXAMPLE 
OF A DIVERSIFIED SCHOOL 



That Tororo Is somewhat unique among girls schools in Uganda 
has already been made apparent by the preceding discussion. The devel- 
opment of the school Into its orij^inally conceived comprehensive design 
and its subsequent evolution into a diversified school in keeping with 
current Ministry of Education policy has been traced briefly. Previous 
chapters have dealt with 'comparisons between the schools in the sample 
in order to place the responses from Tor^O in the perspective of girls' 
schools In Uganda. This chapter will focus on an analysis of tl^e program 
within Tororo, beginning with a look at the guidance program and the 
sperlallzed curricula of the different streams in the school. Succeeding 
sections wiU then concentrate on comparative analysis of t;he streams in 
t«rms of such things as self-image and occupational expectations. 
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SDt'< i.il izf<i Cjrri (il l and the Gin dnnct- 'Prop/aTTi 

THo literauiro revpals that the need f or?,ou idanc ? In East Af ric in. • 

' ;, rM,M] svigTi^i^s^^is bi-fp rVMent for several years. An article bv K. J. 

:'-V:-ir, <! isrus'U-'S 'trif ronr I iisinrns of a *;vmposiun convcnrH in Ghana in I'^f.O 

•<.r tin- purpos.. ut' t'xpl-orinR tho prohloms f.f instituting educati.-.nal nn.! 

,H-.,ip.-it iornl sol<M;ti.»Q proc.-durc-s in tropical Africa. . M."A<iani ponMs out 

\ ' 

t'nt r'-'Faqt African rcr, t r ibiit i on to the conference was an un I or t ii aa t ./ 

)',vU<- ai(Mi of t!i.' rolaiivelv -liTDited amount of prbgrosa b( irp ma<ie in ^ 
fMii'!irir*' there althcui^h the need was ^ohv i ous 1 v no less urj^ent. The 
,.vi-r.ruv !w»('omes c;lcvir(>r in the^nnthor's description of the complexities^ 
nnl~U'aver's aspirations, as contrasted with^th- opportunities for 
rai i'TmI (»mnlo\Tnent • He stales that: 

TIm. ossentials of the nrohlein seem fairlv oli-ar. That aspirations 
r>f scliool-leavers wH I never he happilv wedded to the oppor t t ii-s 
prrsentlv avai lable to them is t ranfsparent . That their aspirations 
are ^mrealistic and thev should therefore not h.we- them is also 
..bvious. That thev do have them however Is not only obvious hut 
rruci'il. The question. to ask at this point then is' how can tlj^ese 
ittitu'^'s be changed, and much more important, liow can we prevent 
<.arh vo,'{r's inrreasinja; output of potential manpower from -clevelop- 
ini: tl^ese attitudes so grossly divorced from their own abilities, , 
the demands of industrv in relation to qualifications, and the 
^r.irnWovinenr opportunities available. Not by exhortations, not bv 
*^p]eadinr,s and least ^'x^f all bv platitudinous appeals to patriotism. 
n.nManoe is required. Cont inuous**guldance and adequate selection 
pro.MHlurc^s as t)art of a' lonp-term process, which wilMielp students 
t.y .|rv(M(>p ,ocrupat iona!- aspirations and expectations in terms of 

Mrinpover planning;, ami the necessity to match \hv (>c(;upMt ional 
.M-oi'-;' <,t th.-'pupil!^ wfth the noeds of t!(e economv / !)ec(>mos a second 
WMportant reason arruinr, for^ the adoptioirof a full-scal^ Hufdance <Jfort. 
f;, P, Rado^fn "ThO Scopf* 'for Short Term Manpower and F.ducati^nal rolicLe.^i,' 
Tal e s t h I s point c J e a r : 

,1 J 
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• -'-Indeed, it may be argued that, 'once it has a reliable manpower- 
plan to work with, the government should do more-than simply 
advise on careers! it should ensure that, over an average of years,* 
students** subject choices do broadly coincide with the forseeable 
needs (?f/the economy. The first , priority appears to be the overhaul 
of that most undesirable Import froin the British^.educational system: 
narrow Sixth Form specialization. But beyorid this (if th^ govern- 
. raent has confidence in its own manpower inf ortbation) it seems both 
reasonable and deslFaljle that the government should be able to exert 
influence o-i th^ relative proportions i^i which students are distri-: 
buted among the varfous faculties of the university. 

A final reason for increased guida^nce, again cited by McAdam, Js 

associated with the need for systematic cumulative records. He points out 

that the secondary school 'is rare which attempts to trace chronologically 

the development of personality characteristics, vocational preferences, 

extracurricular activities and interests of the r^tudents, as well as 

4 

maintain records of tljeir health and family background. Access to such 
information prof the institution by providing both short-run and long- 
term benefits: CLi|pulat ive Records have obvious advantages for the 4iead 
and teacher,^ through the addition of more information for counseling and : '* 
dedlsion-making while the pupils are in school; after graduation, the " 
records can be uTCd as a frame of reference for follow-up studies of 
vocational and educational careers. Unfortunately, most of the cumulative 
information presently available is little more than ^n evanescent oral 

history among the faculty and staff, - ' 

• •• f »» 

An explanation for the hiatus between the above recognized needs 
anc' uses of guidance, an^ its absence as a large-scaLe program throughout 
the educational system is not difficult to discover. The newly independent 
governments in East Africa assumed their responsibilities at a time when 
the demand for mass education was beginning to escalate at an extra- 
ordinary rate. For the most part, it has been a classic case of 'lOmethlng 



i -r f i .iir i r i cft! frr son^-t ri i n;* essential; thi' Uu'n^nsi'f 

i r't ,-r'-'.: !*• •,''!m ' 1 1 i (ui , (:(Kjprr(1 with the <'lnir.s of other <,fH:iOr9. ^>^ liu- 
■ ..'',M'=-.' t ' w' sik:.!*f>r t fr^-'n t h<\sr ;-»(ivern7^ent s, meant that maj'T deve 1 « ' 
. ' : : • r ' . ■ '.VMjjrarr'. hv the Ministrirvs o1 EddcT^tion had t.n ho p»'St.pn::»-i . 

^ ' ; ::irntfoi{e'! .'arli(»r in this report^ the introduction of 

i 

orM- • : I li '/<iid.i^'<' p-Tsnniiel difl not fake plaoi- at T(>roro until an. 

*• ■ _ • ' ■ . 

" : i t i i! Vf.,r -'t v ra : j ^ ti of tlx- scliool had pass'-fl. Dnrin^ the first U\-} 

'I 

•! on.r.iL i..n, ■ '1 f i r i a 1 s w i t h i ip t ! K • 1 n i s t r V oI lMueation h»'( anit- 
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ire, J .(>r jMii dance, ar; it is used within nost schools in 
{ !».• I'lir.'.! -it.itcs to .'f':sist stii(h»nts in tluMr adjiistmnnt to'S'diool life, 
;e •'•a l! .r. to devj-lop tlwir own etiMoationnl nnd career j/,oals, Ministrv < ^ 
iMrrf'-si snirl r-tl a, deufsfnn hv AfO to' expand the Toror^x staff throiu^h the 
of 1 priiclance counsf'lor and, somewhat later, to select a Hv^andan 
i.;i. *'fr }or ^nrthr-r ^tiidAjT?:e traininj^. in America, 

he ;!< i isior^ t Implerlont an experimental fviifhanee proj;ram at 
T,.r r ' t;il-er> on iddtvl innortanc<' as tiie details of the streaming. prf>ce^s 
■ir<' ov-nM^^«'d. Interviews indicate that upon arrival most S] pupils have 
■iMir* id* a nf th.' Kpeeial i/'.ed nature of th«^ curricula offered by tlu^ 

r-r (h»> post part, t liev arc certain onlv that tliev have been 
, ^'Mt?'-! a M'^'ondarv sehool where there exists lar^e numbers of tvp<'-- 
.r:t'r>: ind special r(ioms for cookery* and need lework ; . tfie /ul 1 scope of 
r]'-.- srhM.')!*-; nror.r'ams and a(^tivities In thes*^? arcv-^s- remain a mvsterv to the 
MLjinrif^' of n.'w t ttdf-n t s • ; 

Ih^' prfMW'Ss of loforminp liie f'. i r 1 s about t lu- st ri\ams is ac<*omp M sht^d 
•o. • ■ ^,! ' r I < lO , 1 f f . Mt iTH'»>tinf"; witli the jMi|daiM<- joutiselor, ivc ! 1 
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as throogjh the structure of the program in which all Sis and S2s parti- 
cipa.fe. The"sessions c^^nducted by the guidance •counsellor are usually 
held in groups, by forr.i, and are the gitls' first formal introduction to . 
the streaming process and the full program of oiferings avai'^able at the 
school. These meetings have several objectix^erfe: 1) to act as^ vehicle 
for education and discussion concerning the diversified nature of the 
school s programs 2) to provide an opportunity for discussion of prob- 
lems of adjustment to lif'e at Torofo 3) to serve as Instructional forums 
for details concerning uniforms, personal hygiene and dormatory duties* 

Upon enter;4ng the pupils are randomly"^ assigned to streams of 
approximately thirty students which for .administrative purposes are 
designated ''A," "B," or •'C." gach group of students is exposed dur,lng the 
Initial. ^tvcT^w^rs ►of work at the schcnol, to courses in all three pro- 



of study^ 



gtaTOS- of study^^ The core^of the coursework offered at the SI and S2 



levels is, of course, identical to the courses 6ffered ar other schools 
In llgrT^nda to prepare students f6r the East African Certificate examination. 
The girls at Torero, however, are required in addition to sample Intro- 
dtictory courses in the Home Economics and Cornmercial programs so that 
they mav have some experience on whhch to base their clioice for speciali- 
zation In S3 and S4. During these Initial two years, the teachers are 
encouraged to explain the programs of the three s.tw^ams and relate tjieir 
chara-:teristic8 to the nature of the labor market and institutions of higher 
f»(iucaLlon. This Instruction is designed to supplement the special 
orientation tneetingf previously mentioned. The SI and S2 years thus 
bc^come a time of mutual exfi'loration as the girls get to know the school 
whiles, at the same time, the school is getting to know more about their 



erIc' ^^'^^ 



ribilfties 'ind nreferoncos. ^ , 

'-•-,.nn,in>: rlerisions nre mado npproximatolv mid-wav throueh th- 
„p,' v..nr- riu. virU-.' pr...forcncf^5^ for eithor the Academic, Home F.cngo-:.ri cs 
„r C'.irr..T"i.i stream nrc: com94ned with tpacher obsf rvnt f?.ns, , Rrados and ^ » " 
r..;-.mr..ndaMons and the pun lis* n o "streamed" into one of tW- three courses 

(if s«U''v. ' _ 

.\t this poinr, it nip,v,t he instructive to exami the precise 
; ,,ur.' of t.hr. . .,;rs(' loa.. carried bv the Tnroro pjrls and to note the • 
,! if r,.r, w'lirh nc-ur in the timetables of the-fqur forms. All of the 
nupfls^jr- exr-.ised to romm.Tre and home economics co.irses during their 

first and -,er,Mid years at Tnroro. m,at is essentialW a typical week 

! 

f, r il.l '".1 and SI' Rirls is sho-^i in the chart be'low: 

■ All r.lrls< SI and S? 

Math ^ ■ ■ -f' periods • 

Bipi..>8v ' -2 periods , , 

■' Nuffield Chemsitrv "2 periods 
♦ inivsics periods 
i:nRl i*di (f>rammar and 

composition) ' "6 Per io^'s 

I'pRlish hiterature -2 periods ^ 
FnH;lish (oral practice) periods 

noop.raphv ""^ periods 

History ' " * -3 periods 

■ , -2 periods 

Commerce (typing) • periods 

Wnmv j-.conomtcs -^ periods 

t 

Total of 40 periods per week 

r-H. . hart |..,-,rlv -d,.,nonstrale.s that the first two form-, take ,a soljd base 
of ".-.cn.iemlc" courses, on a schedule which is not unlik*' tltat In other 
serondarv schools in the country.-. The obvio^rs differences lies in the 
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sev^n hours of commerce and home econorndcs fourses* wh ich are taken by 
both f nm» and ^hich provide each pupil with a combination of fundamental 
SI ills and a:; une^'erstanding of the nature of the two "practical" streams.^ 

IvHien the girls' reach the third and fourth forms, however, their 
srhr'dirlc's depend -upon which stream they have been placed in* The -summary 
chart below indicates the major differences between the three streams. 
(For a complete listing of the courses see-Tab]e \.9 in the appendix.) 

Subjects Academic CommerciaT Home Economics 
',S 3 - SA . S3 S4 S3 SU^ 

" Ac'adtMni,c core 3^7 3*6" '21 24 30 30 . 

Art '-^ 3 4' ' * . ' 

Home rconomics 10 10 

Commerce * ' 3 

Sliorthand 3 5- 

Accounting 4 5 ,^ 

Typing ' ^ ^ , _ _ ^ ^ 

Jotal periods/week 40 40 40 40 40 , 

The cluster^ of subjects included under the label "acaden:lc core" are 

those listed in the previous chart ranging from mathematics to hi&tory. c 

The practical subjects In the non-academic streams .replace extra periods 

of sc'ience* in the academic s't^eam and In the commercial ' stream English 

bitiTalurf is dropped completely to make room for the practical Subjects. 

t * 

c!iar t t:learly dcnrtonstratt^s tKtit the gltls In t!ie practical 
Streams Kpeiid between ono-fdiirtb and ono-thlrd of their time on non- 
acadomlc subjects. However, the chart also shows that in spite of the 
existence of -st^parate streams all the girls continue to carry a neavy lo.ad 
of academic subjects. As a result the girls i4i the practical streams., are 
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forced to-prepaVe.a large number of subjects for the examination. Current 

regulations do not allow mucti substitution of the vocationally oriented 

subjects for the traditional subjects now,r^iiired of all students. 

^* • • • 

• « At. this point a short' digression will be. made for the purpose of 
Rc»*t tinj: 'the* tral^ning which the girlj-; iii Tororo receive in the perspect^lve 
of Jhe crrferings typical bf other girlst schools in the*^ country , While 

n short summary of tAe programs offered in the various schools was^ 

'Included in Chapter Four, the information set forth in Table ^.1 in this 

V- • " - v., . . 

chdptcr is bas^jd upon the responses of the glrlp to a question about 
what pr-QCtftal subjects they had t^ken pr are taking. Thus, the figijjpes 
in the table reflect pot only "the '«Cist8nce of programs but also the 
]evel of par tl'Cipation* in them. The absence of Bwerany^ngi and Sacred 
Heart from the cable indicates* the lack of any practical programs in 
thdse two- iichools. • . 



A p:lance at tne table, shows that home economics is by^rar the must 
common practical ^subject with over two-thirds' of the gi/is represented 
in all schools. Coimnerce is virtually non-existfint, and tfhe few who 
indicate experience with the p.ubject must be referring'to extra-curricular 
training received in school clubs. Gayaza differs in the large pro- 
portion who inuicate that they have taken agriculture, refiecfrdpgtjie 
existence of an active school farm. t - ^ . 

The L-isL column, indicates the proportion of girls who have no 
I'xpcrfrncr with prnctfral (*oursepS «'\nd shows a marked d If f erencr, hcvtwocn 
C/iv.rz/i nwA ! lu^ fJtluT two s*'h()()ls. The d f ffc^rencr^c may ho lUjc primarllvio 
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TABLET 6.1 

PAST AND CURRENT ENROLLMENT OF GIRLS 
IN PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 



Commercial 



Home 
Economics 



Agriculture _^ None 



• GAYAZA 



79% 

19A* 



A 3% 
105 



6%. 
15 



NAMACUNGA 



2% 
3 



68% 
118 



30% 
52 



NAB I SUN SA 



2% 
it 



69^ 
llA 



28% 
A6 



The bottom figurie indicates the number of girls who reported 
enrollment. 



15 



2nj ' . 
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tU: oon->rri:n i.tv to p;i r t i c i-pate i n '"agr i gu 1 1 ura 1 activities, an dfierin^ 

'^hlrU i-;- ..LiiqtK^ to nayazs. ■ f-n contrast^ the girls' at Tororo all have 

..>.;>(. sv.r*.' t'^ nr>th bono oc'ononic^ and conjTT.ercial subjects beginning in 

'if : f'-rn, Thss, tlu' Tororo >j:ifls including those in the acadrir.ic 

,r-. a:'i,' T. • yet /I f-iibr>tantially hipjior degree (^f exposiire to 

■,r- t .;, ,] u -rs rh.-in is tlie L'a*^p*in other girls' schpt^ls. „ 

J . : 

•* 

tfM ^rrsul tf-r.-'^f the quest i^.n on wh'>h girls have alreadv taken' 
•,r', : •i.' = ^' '..'ith 'i niicst M)r/ab(^jit whar ttiev'expeet to.t^»ke one Tinds thr 

■ ^ s 

♦ il.vi!!' :>;itf.Tns: virtually rill the girls in t h>S(^ tl^ree schoolrv^wiM 

• ■ " ■* 

f,,^,. Im-.' .Trirfonirs; .dMnif ont-rif-th . thc^ girls at Nab i snnsa and^ 

ft , - ' - ' 

\: rM^.'M\\y:i .-pt' t to jM't '..r^i* eomir.errc t ra i n i ng ; , and a^out two-thirds of 

,1 hi- /. i r ! /K n.ivaza -/pe^-t experience in agriculture../ In Nabisansa nnd - 

•;-:-a"jiraVi fu'ly ha^ the girls expert no practical training of anv kind, 

III,. .iVout "T '^-quar ter indicate no expectations at Gayas^a* 



' jsure •T^ori^ ^prr i f j c/i 1 1 v what t hf^ potential demand fc^r ^ 

:.;., 't i. H tr.iinirn' miglit he-, th-'girls wer<^nls(^ asked whether they were 

,f t,Mt}.. tlM. mrrHin Icvi^l oT offeriJvgs in their srhoc^'^s and if not 

r,.,..;, ,,f.i,.. tl:»'V WfHiId Mke to take. Taking all the lower schools, 
..„f r:.--, i(.;M»th'-r r^f r esp<^nses : nd i cated the foUowing level (^f 
,\.:\r*-, Iw;! ni.h r oi^f-'Mrd of the resr^cmdents said- chat they were 
...It isf ird v;i|b the present offerings of practical subjects. Those who . , 

r Mr^s.n isf lc:»d vm' t h current offerings included ^407 who wanted more 
. ' r . i ll frainin? and ?'^7 whc desire^f more ht^me ^»conomlcs. A very 

I, ninr^r i tv of 27. said lhat practical subjeV.cs had no place in the 
<-,<..•, rv s«'I'y~'I curriculum'/ . • ^ , " 

K 

■■ , * • 



These results 'suggest that the typical secondary scthool girl 
both wants and receives some exposure to home economics training. In 
contrast about half the girls would like exposure to commerce training but 
very f^w in fact are able to receive such training. Agriculture is 
offered^at only one school and more than half the girls in that school 
expect to participate. Such a pattern of desires is certainly compatible^ 
with a curriculum design such as that currently offered at Tororo and 
suggests littte pupil resistance to diversification of the curriculum 
for girls at^othe;: schools. \^ 

Returning to a discussion of the program at Tororo, the focus 
will shift away from- curriculum and toward the guidance program, 
particularly as it functions in the third and fourt>i forms. Once having 
been selected into a stream in the third form, the girls become much 
more interested in the opportunities for further education or for careers 
which are related ;o the content of thei:r curriculum. Similarly the 
emphasis of the guidance program shifts from problem^ of adjustment to^^ 
Tororo and selection M streams to an emphasis on future roles open to 
the girls. *" * . - 

The guidance program continues to rely upon large group meetings as 
the primary techi^que for presenting educational and vocational infor- 
mation. Vocational guidance assemblies of this sort are held to discuss 
. the techniques of selecting a job, to sift out relevant joW entry 
% requirements, to consider factors Important in setting up job interviews, 
and to learji sxethods of evaluating e^loyment opportunities. These 
peetings and the individual counseling sessions vhich acconpany them also 
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focus on the possibilities open to the Rirls iVhigher education, the 
i^^sues of entrance requirements and procedures, opportunities for 
financial support, ^nd courses available. In addition, the meetings 
provide a vc-hicle for discussion of other special training progrnms 
vhich lo.Ti diplomas or certificates. Since the number of ooportunic ics 
for entrance into oceunations rc-quiring higher education are not as 
nuTTtMous as Mu; nvmber of aspirants to those positions, these dis- ! 

1 

M>s>.ions s.>rvc as tbo beginning of- a sear ch for a Uevnati vcs which the 
c;tu,1cnr win accept as substitutes. This process, one, which begins to 
..ricnt the students to realities in the educational and occupational 
••narkvt," 15-. 3no of the most important services of .the guidance program 
u T^.roro; ' Al.ignmrnt of expectations with aspirations is one of the most 
.^r.u i .1 .ii.ilogi.es between generations in any society, and particularly so 
in a society undergoing rapid technological and social transformations^. 

AT^other r.ajor source of information about the future provided bv 
-nilanr.- program is the spLvcific careers inforraaticn about kinds ' . 
of iohs, requirements for employme;it, duties, wages and fringe benefits 
.ivailnble to fne girls upon graduation. Much of this information is 
^i---'iculT r > oKtnin, and the presence of a staff member who is paid to 
ol-..« ; -i-.A iissemfna^to this infonnation, makes career . counsel ine much 
.-.,r.- rffectiv... Providing this information is not without difficulties 
for det;>ile'.Tnovlodge about the labor market is sparse and often 
r.rr-liable. One of the-primary tasks of the career-s mistress since the 
bc£;inning of the guidance program has been to collect and organize .this 
-.aterial an-.:, through counseling, to refer the pupils to appropriate 
s • ;rc-:^^ frr further information. 
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A final activity initiated by the guidance office is the Careers 
Day which has become an annual event at the school. In 1968, when the 
first day-long program was organized, only one other secondary school in 
Uganda had attempted to sponsor such an event. A dSy was set asilde for 
visitors from some of the c6unTry*-5 TnajoTr industries and institutions 
to speak to the girls concerning opportunities in their respective 
specialities. The keynote speaker was the Permanent Secretary of the 
l^Tnistry of Labour whcv together with fifteen other speakers from a 
variety of fields, spent the day talking with the girls in both large and 
small groups about their futures. The success of this event, coupled 
with occasional sessions arranged by the guidance office involvlTig other 
visits and talks by Teaders in 'Business and "government, ha led to 
greatly Increased interest and awareness on the part of the girls in the 
world of work and the nature of the job market. When possible, similar 
talks have been arranged at a few of the other girls schools, and have 

been found to be quite successful in mo t iva t i n g the pup il s . to t hink_in 

more specific terms about the opportunities o^pen to them following 
graduation. All "such events have been difficult to schedule with any 
regularity, however, due to the problems each of the schools 
including Tororo, face in attraccin^ knowledgeable representatives 
from the most likely sonvces of employment. Hopefully, as pQtential 
employers cone to see the invitation to speak at a school as an oppor- 
tunity to .recruit the best available talent for their firms, more will 
make an effort to visit all of the schools on a regular basis. 

What has been missing in the previous discussion is any mention of 



the amount of data ponerated about each girl as she responds to and is 
if^ffCtod by all of the activities mentioned above. The need for better 
cumulative records o\\ each pupil has already been discussed and little 
mor-:' n-.jd be rolated\ except to note that a truly comprehensive guidance 
oroarnm rrust Include as one of its ir.ain priorities, the acquisition 
an-: r-" or iine <" f i nftirTnT'it ion about each of the students. Tlie amount of 
tir.»- rif,uirvii euidance staff at Torero to complete the seenilnt^lv 

ro-.TMi.' rasr' .'t pr<'>Tr^Vinp a per sonal f i le for <\'ioh student is enormous. 
r *r:! !M"ifnt. 's fHe i.ontains entrance records (Primarv Leaving scere 
an-: .-'nv roriT^.ent s bv the P.eadmaster concerning the student's abilitic'S 
a :: hehivlor), background data on the pupil's home and family, term 
r^.'P'Tr-;, a star erne nt written yearly bv the pupil detailing career ^oals, 
i nf -mat u;n abtnir behavior froir^ her teachers, records of part icipat ion 
in ^ xt-ra-rurr icular activities, as well as the usual information about 
at rer:/.anci' and .Mscinline problens. Only the student's financial and 

-t'vii.- ri-coTiis are .-T-it ted. f rom this file^ which for _a,CrTii n i stra 1 1 ve 

:v/»- !i ii'nr^- are ropt in the bursar's office and Sicl< Bav. These 
.^':ai]. •: r* r^r is for eicb student form the h^art of the individual 
I o'an^t.'l :nt: nrogran at Torero and are a nir. jox- innovation for secondarv 
Si hv^ls ''randa. Unfortunately the school has r.ov reached a si::e 
vh-r--^ *^vf--: a full-time guidance person cannot hope to maintain these 
r'-cr-r::F. anc: at the sa^r.e tine spend any significant amount of time 
r '-:n s e 1 i n i: in : i v i d ua I- girls. 

The remainder nf this cha-Q^ter will be devoted to an analysis of 
the ti f f erenr ^^s between the streams, some of which are undoubte ' v - 
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attributable to the influence of the guidance program In the school. 
Particularly interesting from the guidance point of view are the aspira- 
tions and expectations of the girls in the different streams, and their 
perceptions of the quality and usefulness of the streams. The analysis 
begins with a brief look at the results of the selection process into the 
streams in terms of the background characteristics of the pupils. 

BackgroundxCharacteristics of the Three Stream s 

Just as the analysis of differences^ between schools began with a 
look at the characteristics of the pupils entering the schools, so will^ 
the study of the different streams within Tororo focus initially on the 
backgrounds of the pupils placed in the three s^treams.- Because 
selection into streams is based on perfonaance in school and to a 
lesser extent on the girls' pref erefftes, t>ne would only expect systematic 
differences across streams of those variables which were strongly 
related to school marks or to the girls' career aspirations. Unexpected 
variations might occur as unintended results of administrative policies 
or from random fluctuations. 

The general background variables relating to affiliation by 
race, religion, or tribe and to size of home town would not be expected 
to show any strong variation across the streams, and such is the case. 
The only variation in race is provided by the handful of Asians in the 
school-who are, with one exception, concentrated in the academic streams 
of S3 and S4. Thus, although the numbers are not large,- there appears 
to be' a better thsn average chance that the Asian girls vill be in the 
^acadenic streams- The distribution of religious backgrounds across 
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S>rms is n.»narkrihly consistent and, aRatn with one exception, is 
similar to the overall proportions for the school. There are onlv 
four M*^slen ;;irls in the upper two forms so that their apparent 
nrof f.rt'nct' \ov the commercial stream cannot really be generalized upon, 

Triha] affiliation is remarkablv vail distributed and indicates 
that thr Kooi] balance which characterizes the school as a whole lias been 
niirtaino! within the streams as well. In none of che S3 or classes 

^-l^v t.rihf^ reach a proportion greater than one-third of th,? class, 
!'r< f« ronrr« W^r s t roams ^w i t h i n a cjiven trit^f ^ marked and- rarelv 

sh>u-s . n'v i<;trnc v across SI ant! Sit, There is a sli^^hl tendency for 

-"rom L.'int:o .ip.c! Rugisu to have ^treater numbers in the homo economit^s 
^:T*'Ams^ whiio c:irls from Rusosa, Sehci , and Toso show a small ^reference 
for ihe loademir streams. The commerical stream scem[s -to Ire somewhat 
'-.>ri^ attractive for the Eaeianda, the Japadhola, and the Jaiuo, In none 
in'; r'r^t^s-:^ cases are lars:e numbers of pupils involved and the differences 
v.-i- I rarely if ever reach statistical significance. 

"he cnlv variable which does shew a snail but ..-^sistent trerd 
; r.--^ ^trcj^ms r,^Iates to the size of the 'town in which the girls yerX 
t r : iTiArv, H'^ol : indicator intended to place the girls roughly 

1 -urban continuum. In the commercial stream in both forms about 
'■■>'" ; :::rls co^.e from eitb^^r large or medium sized cities. This pro- 
r^^ri '-r: c--'/iines somewhat for home^ economics pupils^ and even more for 
r.- n!.:'r.i.^ ou^ils, onlv 30!^: of whom come from the larger urban areas. The 

V 

r-.T- r iral b?. ckgrcur.d of the acai^em.ic streaias is just the reverse of >'hat 
r'^sr T^ernU: vc>ul^. prc-dic:-^ va priori . The traditicn«al Tirgument voizld' 



link better educated parents in urb^n areas, with better school per- 
formance and hence better chance to be placed in the academic stream. 
The more urban nature of the commercial stream might indicate a number 
of factors at work. Girls from urban areas are probably more aware of 
opportunities in the commercial sector than girls from a rural setting, 
and as a consequence may tend to favor commercial occupations. Girls ^ 
from urban areas may also have a- better self-estimate of t"heir abilities 
because of their exposure to a wider range of competition in school. 
a result, urban girls may feel tha"t commercial training provides a 
better chance of attaining their goals than aiming for a professional 
job does. A look at the girls' choices for streams in comparison to 
.their actual assignments later in this chapter will provide further 
insight into the probltJi. 

The. faiY^ily and e<5ucational backgrounds of the pupils might be ^ 
expected to have a closer relationship to the streaming of the girls. 
To test various hypotheses linking the two a summary of parental and 
educational background inf ormafltlfaax for each of the streams is presented , 
in Table^6.2. \he table parallels the summary table found at the end of 
Chapter^ Three to facilitate easy comparison with other schools. Of the 
many possible relationships that could be explored with this data, only 
these which seem most relevant to career goals will be mentioned in the 
discussion. Variables ^ich exhibited relationships to expectations and 
aspirations for the entire saacple of girls included education of parents 
English speaking -parents, and mark on the living examination. These 
sa2»2 variables are also the ones'* which vould be expected To be. related, 
to school performance.^ 



Somewhat surprisingly there does not seem, to he any consistent 
relationship between mean yeal*8 of parental education and membership in 
a stream. The girls in home economics have the fathers with the most 
education, vhlle girls in the cdramercial stream have mothers with the 

IS 

most education. In both cases one would expect the academic stream 
to have the best educated parents based on the reasoning that higher 
levels of education in the home lead to better school performance and 
hence to gTeatet probability of being selected for the academic stream. 
The lack of clear relationship, however, is consistent with the fairly 
low correlation between education ot parents and scores on the leaving 
examination which was found for the sample as a whole. Although low, 
the relationship Is positive and does not prepare one to find the girls 
in . home economics,- who are lover ..in leaving examinations scores, with 
the best educated fathers.^ If one prefers to argue that the education 
of the mother is most important in determining the success pjf the . 
daughter in school, then the high ranking of the commercial streams in 
mothers' education is an enigma. These results would appear to suggest 
that there is no simple relationship between parents education and 
streaming of the ^irls. 

The ability of parents to speak English correlates very highly with 
parents' education in general, but the results -for the streams in ?orm 
three show some deviation from that pattern. , Here for the first time, 
the academic strean ranks highly as one would traditionally expect. The 
differences between proportions speaking English and mean years of 
education reveal variations in the distributions about the ^eans. Thus, 
althotigh the academic and the coisaercial streams in form three have the 
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sanii* mean, the commercial stream clearly has a larger number of fathers 
xs^^o havr littlt^ or no education."^ In the fourth form the two are more 
. I()SOb>v ri'latec.]^ with horae economics^ npain ranking first among the 
•^tr»*'tns. Th<- nnlv C(>ns i ^^t cnc v across forms is tho fact that the ; 
cnrr.^^r. i il rtMr ha<^ significantly lower proportions of pai^nts who 
sp*i- Inrlish thin <i<i the other two streams. Having subj=.tnnt ial 
prof'^rl ion-^. of no!i-r.ni>l ish speaking parents may be a factor tending to 
-inarM*->'i tlif Tnf^lish speaking abilitv of tho girls in tlie ei^mmercial 

r*Mx; a P'^ssibilitv s»tpported by the relatively low moan scores of the 
^;irls thv lenvine ir'aTninat ion which depends" heavilv on English 

^ r, ^r nLT^st to the measurKS of parents' backgrounds, the measures 
^if the tMrls' ourrs -o.k cat ional progress behave in a manner verv close to 
! r v fvnr:- t'-fi pattern. Selection for the streams generally puts the girl 
* i : ^ t: «^ best academic abil ity in the academic stream, the next best in 
r,^r,r\.rc iri] stream, and the reiaainder in the home, economic?; stream, 
i ^,' rrepcrt iiT-^; of each stream who have not repeated a year follow this 
rnnl- iHi^. exactlv, as does the mean score on^the- leav Ing ejtanination 
^xcent in rhe fourth forr home economics- stream. However^ in both forms 
th - 'iifferenros between the mean scores for home economics and commercia 
^rr-- ir.s are not verv large and generally indicate a similarity of 
charaeteris^rs of the pupils in those two streams, at least at the tiro 

vrtrv intr_ form one. Differential performance during the first 
tvr v*'irs C!^ secondarv school probably iritreases the difference so 
' -rar neasnres of abilitv in SB ^nd would show home economics pupils 
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to be less proficient in academic subjects than those in the coinmerc.ial 
streams. 

* The overran pattern which emerges .from this discussion of the 
back,'',round variables suggests that the streams dlff er . primarily in 
characteristics which are directly related to academic performance in 
school. Differences in oth^r ;yharacteristics of home background are 
small and do not show a clear pattern of simple relationships. with 
streams. One can say, however, that the commercial streams do show a 
low proportion of English speaking parents and the highest proportion 
of parents not in the modern sector of the economiy. JThc fourth form 
home econoiaics class also stands out with a high ranking on all the 
family background variables, suggesting that some other Tactor may be 
operating to -send girls with strong family backgrounds but with weak 
academic records to Tororo, irfiere they end up in the home economics stream 

Perceived Popularity and Relevance of the Streams 

An important aspect of Tororo is the internal dynamics^ of the 
forms and streams. Since the program of study of the girls is closely 
linked with future job opportunities, and these linkages are made ^ * 
explicit through the guidance program, the vay the girls look at various 
streams is an important variable in their ultimate career goals. Making 
the linkage overt forces the girls to face, much earlier th a n Is normally., 
the case, the problem of what they want to become and how their , 
abilities, preferences, Aiid school performance are related to desired 
careers^ This section will explore the girls' perceptions of the 



popular itv an.] Lhe desirability ot the various streams, the usefulness 
of various streams in preparing girls for good jobs, the characteristics^ 
i»r the 't-'Jrls in tb.o streams, and the factors which the guidance staff 
u^u' to c;»-lert Riris for each stream. For'girls in fnfms three and four, 
tUo)r '>i >;''4 s at r)ie end of form two will, be compared with their 
7issiRr*-f: :^tre:m and related to expressions of satisfaction with current 

The popularity and desi rabi 1 itv of the various streams are 
frnortint bf-rause thev reflect the net effect of several interacting 
forc-es" in the school. Girls who enter the school bring with them 
proferenco?; and feelings about various kinds of 'training and the careers 
to vhich thov lead. Two sources of influence within the school interact 
vir-i these initial positions throughout the four vears: the culture of 
the sc-H'Ol an^: thu explicit teaching of the guidcince program.^ Ih some^ 
v.ivs, th,>sc two force?^ roinforce one ai ^*ther while in others they conflivt. 
riKtr.tfc; in tru- girls' nerceptif-ns during the four years^are a measvire of ^ 
rorhin^d effo,rt yif these forces. 

Tn** r>-orularitv of • the various streams wa< measured by asking all 
sr i^/nts r--.' indicate what they fe'^t was the most and the 1-east popv.lar 
^tr-::-. Ip.thr school, the results are summarized in Tabte 6.3 which shows 
st.veral interestirg trends in T>ercePtion of streams as pupils move through 
xhe /o^s» As expected. The* academ, c stream is most popular in forms one 
a-.ri two, fnllowvd-bv the conraercial and the home econoTnics streams in that 
r-^r. AitSo^iJ'V. it is riskv to infer trends from cross-sectional (>ata, 
• .--^..r--. innt-:,- rn he 1 nove^-nt tcwarH the .-iradoTni r strr-nm nm! 
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awav from, the other two between forms one and two. This apparent ^tr^nd 

runs counter to the objectives of the guidance program which attempts 

"I ■" / 

to promote the value and relevance of the non-*academic training* 
Without time serie s data, one C&nnot rule out . the Possibility that the 
pattern of preferences exhibited "by the curj^ent form two represent a 
shift away frotn the academic in comparison with their initial prefeifetices 
. in form one. To support such a hypothesis one needs also to believe that 
the_ Initial preferences of the two groups differed significanrly since 
the current first foim shows a much lower preference for the academic 
stream. - . 

-tf^^f ■ - ' 

Once the girls have been placed in streams, however, the pre- 
ference for the academic stream shows a marked- erosion, maintaining its 
supremacy only in the academic streams and in the third form home 
economics stream. In the o\her streauns, the commercial ftream replaces 
the academic one as the most popular." The pervasiveness of this change 
is apparent also in the decline of the proportions of those' in the 
academic stream who rate their own stream as most popular. While the 
third form academic stt-eam almost unanimously rates academic trainir:^5^ 
first, the fourth form academic stream has only 60% of the girls rating 
their own stream first. As pupils move from thirid to fourth form, there 
seems to be a consistent change of preference in favor of the commercial 
stream" at the expense of both the academic and the home ^economics 
streams. This interpretation, as before, is subject* to the assumption ^ 
of comparability across streams in terms of their original preferences^^ 
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TABLE 6.3 

MOST AI:D least POPVLAR STRH^lMS 
BY RESPONDENTS' STREAM AT. TQRORO. 



V! ACAHE^iC 
^^Vsr./ U»a St 



16 
6 



a^MMERClAL 
Most / Least 



33% 
2 3% 



25% 
13% 



HOME ECONliyiCS 
Most / J. east 



13% 



59% 



. 3%: ^ 805 



R)Ry 3 
Arader' i o 

* 



ir3% 



3% 
-0- 



3% ^28%. 



6 -TO 



8% 



-0- fi9r: 



59T' 



3% 



1 



39"; -o> 



■ 



"0- 9 3:^ 



70t 
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The home economics stream starts out as a third choice and 
remains third in all forms and streams in the school. Although' consis- 
tently third, the proportions indicating t^at home economics is the least 
popular stream (The second percentage in each column are those choosing 
the stream as least popular) • show some variation. The fourth form is 
firmlV convinced of the unpopularity of home economics, with over 90% in 
each stream selecting home economics as the least popular. In the third 
form, both* the home economics and the academic stream select home 
economics as the least popular only 65% of the time. Nearly a quarter 
of those pupils select the commercial stream. as the most unpopular. 
Forms one and two are also less^ciirtain thar^liorae economics is on t^e 
bottom of the popularity list, with 60% and 60% respectively rating it 
least popular. These variations suggest that some progress is being toade 
in certain forms to bring home economics Into a position of greater 
popularity and respect. 

em 

The total pattern presented by tTie choices of the girls indicates 
i:hat substantial inroads have been made by the school program into the* 
traditional preference for academic training over more practically ^ y 
oriented curricula. ^The commercial stream has gained considerable 
popularity and in the fourth form is able to attract a first choice 
from nearly 40% of the girls in the academic * stream. The hofce economics 
streain*^aa made some progress, particularly In the current third form, 
reflecting possibly the faett that the guidance personnel and the home 
economics curriculum are becoming more effective In presenting home 
-economics as an attractive alternative. The popularity perceptions of the 
girls are In turn a part of a developing school culture which embodies 
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the helir^fs afid. fcelinp;s about the various streams and the girls in 
thera. The extent of the development of a school culture, is measured 
in part by the consistency o.f the girls' beliefs throughout the school. 
Th*» popularity ratings show some consistency, but the differences between 
form one and form two and the lack of obvious trends acrpss all four 
forms sii^Resls tliat there is still considerable fluidity in the school 
values. 

^ To icHl further the perceptions of the streams throughout the 

s( luuT) r)>c ^Jrls were asked to S(»lect three adjectives which they felt 
best described the kinds of^ girls in a given stream. Girls im the first 
two forms described the girls in the stream which they wished to join in 
tlieir third year, while girls already in streams described pupils in their 
own stream. A remarkable consistency exists across the forms in the 
school in terms of the different rankings of the adjectives describing 
girls in the three streams. A summary set of r...., ings and percentages 
!s depicted in Table' 6. A which compares the rankings of forms three and 
fotir with tliose of forms one and two. The lower two forms are grouped 
Mcordinp, to the girls' first choice for stream selection. Thus the 
r(^liimo labelli'd academic for forms one and two cor|6ists of all those 
pupils in the first two forms who said they would pick the academic 
stream as their first choice when they reached form three. 

The general pattern which ^^erges shows a fair.y strong different! 
at ion between the streams in the higher forms, and a less definite but 
similar differentiation In an earlier stage of develjpment in the lower 
forms. Thf^ profile is clearest for the academic stream; the adjectives 
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are ranked "hardworking," "coopeirative," "friendly," and "intelligent." 
Except for a higher ranking of "intelligent," the lower forms show the 
same ordering, although the differences in percentages are much smaller. 
The girls in tjie academic stream are seen as embodying the traditional 
^ virtues associated with success in school - in particular long, hard 
work learning subjects which are in many cases foreign and unrelated to 
previous life experiences. In keeping with this factor, "intelligent" 
receives a* lower ranking than one might expect from a Western viewpoint 
where intelligence is commonly thought to be hlghl>K correlated with 
academic success. Success in schools in Uganda seems to be perceived 
as more a function of ciiligence than, innate ability. However, some 
recognition is given to intelligence, since It receives a higher 
percent&ge in the academic streams than in the other two groups. 

The girls in the commercial streams cleasly eschew hard work in 
favor of cooperativeness as thj dominant trait in their' group. Friend- 
liness is third, and intelligence k distant fourth. The lower forms who 
aspire to enter the commercial stream are less certain. They still rate 
working hard over 'cooperativeness, but they agree that friendliness and 
intelligence are low in Importance. Whether the ranking of adjectives 
relates to the girls' perceptions of the characteristics that will be 
desirable., in the jdbs to which the commercial training will lead', or 
whether they are using the girls currently in the stream as models is ^ 
an open question. The authors would incline tovard the latter theory on 
the basis that the girls ^ave only the vaguest notions of what working in 
offices really entails. Quite likely the girls enter secondary school 
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TABLE 6,4 

1 

^PERCEIVKD CHAPACTERISTICS OF GIRLS IN THE THREE STREAMS 



I 



EKLC 



ACADEMIC COMMERCIAL HOME ECONOMICS 

i'orrrs 1&2 / 3&A U2 / 3&A 1&2 / 3&A 



Cooperative 11' II I I H' 

75% 128% 71% 183% 79% 1A7% 



Hardworking II I II III III 

77% 190% 78% 147% 39% 107% 



Friendlv IV III III III II I 

39% 120% 49% 136% 58% 154% 



Intolli^-ent III IV . V IV VT V 

5 3% 77% 29% 58% * 21% 57% 



Percentages are out of 300% since pirls were asked to choose three 

adjectives* Porc^tages for forms one and two are lower because their list 

had soir.(* additional adjectives on it, all of which received lower ratings 
than thr first three in the table, 

Roman numerals indicate ranking oi adjectives. 
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withrimages of themselves which are like those of "the academic stream. ^ 
As they are socialized by the school culture, the girls begin to modify 
their iroagw»s to fit into the stream which they aspire to enter in form 
three. By the time they enter a particular stream they have come to 
accept perceptions cf themselves which fit closely with the norms for 
that stream. 

The profile of character for the home economics stream seems to 
be more ambiguous, showing a less consensus between forms three and four 
than exists IVi the other streams. There is consensus on the low importance 
of both hard work and intelligence in this stream, but. some flexibility 
with regard to the relative importance of cooperativeness and friendli- 
ness. Friendliness is first In form three, but second in form four and 
Ir the lower forms. The girls In home economics seem to feel that general 
good-natured behavior is their dominant characteristic. Girls who aspire 
to home economics or are ielected into home economics apparently come to 
believe that they are neither particularly hard working nor intelligent. 
In part they are probably compensating for lower ability in school by 
emphasizing non-academic characteristics in which they can excel*, and 
In part they are adjusting their self-images to fit the collective self- 
imap:e of the stream. 

The adjective ranking reveals the existence of a fairly well- 
d^jfined set of sub-->ultures in the school. Once started the pattern of 
cultures tends to thrive by a series of complementary processes. Girls 
entering the school will tend to be attracted toward streams In which they 
perceive the girls as being similar to themselves. In the process of 
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ident ifvim; with a particular strenm girls will begin to modify their 
existing tendencies so as to be even more similar to the culture 
characteristic of the stream. Over time, as the norms in each stream 
bee one more clearly defined the differences between the streams would 
tend to inr r^ase* Staff members may unconsciously contribute to the 
differentiation by rewarding different behaviors as they attempt to build 
up the girls' images of themselves. To the extent that the emerging 
stnan cultures reflect characteristics whigh are appropriate^ for the 
i'areers reflated to that stream, the process will be contributing to the 
i^ener/il educational goals of the school. 

A different aspect of the image projected by each stream is^ 
ri^lated to its perceived usefulness in getting a desirable job. To 
assess tftis dimension of the girls' attitudes toward the streams, the 
pupils were asked to indicate which stream they felt Is the mo€t helpful 
in getting a good job. A summary of the results is shown in Table 6.5 
which contains responses from al } ^our forms at Torero. Before streaming 
takes place in the third f*:?rtn, the pupils are firmly ccijvinced that the 
(OTTunercial stream offers the best avenue to a good job. The academic 
stream is second, -and home economics is not really considered a candidate 
sim t' it rt'ct?ives so few montlons. The trend from the first to the 
second form shows »i r;nan shift away from commercial toward the academic 
f^tream, so the two are more evenly balanced than in the first form. These 
rf\suUs differ from the responses on the popularity of the streams 
CTable ^.1) where pupils in the first two forms indicate that the academic 
stream is the most popular, and the commercial stream noticeably less 
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TABLE 6.5 

STREAM PERCEIVED AS MOST LIKELY TO LEAD TO A GOOD JOB 



ACADEMIC 



COMMERCIAL 



HOME ECONOMICS 



Form 1 

Form 2 

Form 3 
Academic 

Commercial 

Home Fconomlcs 

Form U 
Academic 

Comme rclal 

Home Economics 



II 
3A% 

II 

U9% 



I 

81% 

II 
4Z 

II 
30% 



I 

89% 

II 

3% 

III 
15% 



I 

62% 
I 

51% 



II 

19% 

I 

96% 

III 
22% 



II 
12% 

I 

97% 
I 

50% 



III 
4% 

III 
-0- 



III 
-0- 

III 
-0- 

I 

48% 



III 
-0- 

III 
-0- 

II 
35% 



Roman numerals indicate ranking. 
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popular. Apparently the commercial stream is more clearly linked with 
job opportunities in the girls' minds, but is nonetheless, not as 
popular as the academic stream. Popularity evidently contains dimensions 
other than usefulness in getting employment. Probably the prime c^>mponent 
of popuL'iriry is the linkage of a stream with opportunities for further 
oducatiori and hence to employment at the highest status levels. 

When the girls already in various streams are asked the same" 
r|uention, however, the results are most revealing. Once committed to a 
qtr»Mm, and r. full icember of the sub-culture operating within a stream, 
the members of a Riven stream show a strong tendency to believe that their 
.stream Is thf> one most likely to lead to a good .lob. Tn fact, five out of 
the six (lasses rank their own stream first - the only exception being 
tfie fourth form home economics class which puts commer^re first above 
horTK» ^Hunomics. The percentages selecting, their own stream give an 
indfcation of the strength of the conviction that their stream is most 
useful. Commerce has a definite edge in conviction, with 96% in both 
fonns selecting commerce. Academic classes are next with 80% to 90% 
ihoosing their own stream. Home economics is much weaker with less than 
half of <?it[\er class putting home economics first. 

TIn,^ trends in percentages may indicate the direction in which t!ie 
sMib-ruIture is developing within each stream. The commercial stream is 
holding its own without any trouble. The academic stream seems to 
increase in conviction from third to fourth form while the home economics 
stream decreases. However, one could interpret the direction of the trend 
Ir. rcver«3P! the third form may represent more accurately the Increasing 
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impact of the guidance and special programs as they become more effective 
in boosting the status of the home economics stream. Similar trends are 
apparent In the popularity of home economics in the third and fourth 
form home economics streams (Table 6,3) • The authors would lean toward 
the interpretation, that the third form represents the pattern of the 
future and reflects the impact of a stronger home economics program 
supported more and •more by the increasing visibility of job opportunities 
deriving froro that stream. However, as long as there is no home economics 
at the higher school level, it is doubtful phat the stream will ever 

r. 

produce the strength of convictions apparent in thie other two streams. 

Stream Selection and the Girls* Perceptions of the Process 

With some understanding of the way the girls look at the various 
streams we can now proceed to a discussion of the girls' choices for 
streams and their perceptions of the criteria used to place them in 
streams. For a guidance program to function effectively the girls 
should know what the criteria for selection into a stream are, and should 
believe that these criteria arc being used consistently in the selection 
process. Confidence in the rationality of the process should encourage 
the girls to begin applying the same criteria to themselves as they begin 
thinking about their stream preferences and their career goals. 

To investigate the girls' perceptions of the selection process, 
they were asked to indicate what two factors they thought were most 

r 

important in determining their placement in a stream. The results are 
summarized in Table 6,6 which gives the percentage mentioning each factor 
and the ranking of the factors within each form and stre^.m. The girls in 
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the first two lorms seem to have clear and consistent perceptions: 
teachers' ^^commendations, marks, and students' qualities *are perceived 
i.. be the criteria used in that order. Students' preferences seem to 
take a distant fourth position, although' there is a 'definite Increase in 
the frcqucuv-^ of mention of preferences in the second form. Thes^ 
results indicate that the girls see the teachers as being the dominant 
factor r,ovc'rning their eventual placement. Characteristics of the girls 
tlu»mst Ivos or behavior which they have direct control over are seen as 
belriK influential reflecting perhaps a sense of lack of cotitrol over 

r lie! r t uttiri»s. 

However, in the higher forms wliich have already been streamed, 
tl'.erp is some decline in the perceived Importance of the teachers' 
recommendations. Correspondingly there Is a general rise in, the influence 
of pupil preferences, particularly In the commercial and academic 
streams. The importance^ of marks rises to first place in all streams of 
the fourth form, perhaps reflecting their greater awareness of academic 
measures as they approach the School Certificate examinations. Tt Is 
also quite posf>ible that when the present fourth form was streamed two 
Vf.irs ci>;Q, greater emphasis was placed on marks than Is now the case. 

On frrtain factors the home economics streams show some differences 
from the other two streams. Home, economics girls tend to rate personal 
qtialities higher and the influence of, personal preferences lower than 
the other two streams. These beliefs are consistent With earlier responses 
which showed the girls to favor personal qualities over tasJ. oriented 
tv^pes of behavior. A nor::, of friendly, cooperative behavior combined with 
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TABLE 6.6 

CRITERIA PERCEIVED AS I^^PORTANT IN STREAM SELECTION 
BY FORM AND STREAM. 



Pupils' 
qualities 



Teachers ' 
recommen- 
daclons 



Pupils' 
preferences 



Marks 



Other 



Form I 



III* 
19Z 



• I 
38Z 



IV 
9% 



II 
23Z 



13X 



Form II 



III« 
177. . 



I 
35% 



III- 
17Z 



II 
21Z 



IIZ 



Form III 
Academic 



III 
21% 



I 
31% 



II 
22% 



IV 
18% 



8% 



Commercial 



IV 
17% 



II 
24% 



I 

27% 



III 
22% 



10% 



Home 'Economics 



II- 

23% 



I 
35% 



IV 
18% 



II- 

23% 



3% 



Form IV 
Academic 



IV 
11% 



III 
23% 



II 
27% 



I 
30% 



9% 



Commercial 



IV 
10% 



II 
29% 



III 
25% 



I 
31% 



4% 



Home Economics 



II 
28% 



III 
19% 



IV 
9% 



I 

34% 



9% 



1. 



The "other" Category includes "parents' wishes," "extracurricular 
activities." "membership in societies," and "don't know." 

2 

Roman numerals Indicate ranking. 
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lower expectations of acndemic excellence might well be combined with 
a lower sense of efficacv in *terms of * influencing the system, and hence 
a lower oxpectation that their own proVorences will be important. Tfiese 
^Irls^do see marks as important factors, but perhaps realize that their 
own narks ir. not adequate to support their general preferences to be 
in the more prestigious streams. 

The general pattern is one of fairly consistent perception 
a(*rt»ss the school, showing a reasonable awareness of the selection 
variables. There is universal agreement that things like parents' 
wishes ciml extra-curricular activities of the girls are unimportan^ ia 
the streaming process. Teachers' recommendatixins and ma'rks are generally 
regarded as the two most important factors in the d^cisipns. Changing 
proportions indicate a belief that personal qualities and preferences are 
also c>fvsome importance. Changes across forms are probably an inextricable 
mixture (of cumulative socialization and changes over time in the actual 
weighting of the selection criteria by the guidance staff. Stream- 
differences are not marked although the home economics streams do show 
small consistent preferences for factors which they are^more likely to 
havo control over. The factors felt to be important by the girl« are 
for the most part those used by the staff irj placing girls in stream^ 
Therr'' is some ti!nciency to overrate the irapoiftance of the teachers' 
ronmtpnts and to underrate the influence o"f the girls' preferences on 
their placement. ^ . 

•« 

The relationship between the girls' choices of streams and their 
final placement Into streams is worth investigating for several reasons. 
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First, the extent to which girls choose^ streams realistically in teres 
of their abilities and school performance reflects the extent to which 
the school's program has brought the girls to a sensible perception of 
their probable futures. Second, the success of the selection process 
in matching preferences with placement is probably an important element 
in the satisfaction and morale. of the giris in the streams. The relative 
success of the school in placing girls In streams which they prefer is * 
evident from the summary distributions of choices presented in Table 6.7. 

With the exception of one girl, the academic streams'^ are completely 
composed of girls whose first choice was the academic stream. The 

commercial stream is likewise lOOZ in the fourth form, but only about 

I 

two-thirds in the third form. The other one-third are girls who wanted 
the academic stream instead of the commercial stream. The home economics 
3tream8 have the lowest average proportions of girls placed in the stream 
of their choice, although in neither form does the proportion fall 
below two-thirds. The girls in home economics who did not get their 
first choice seem to have preferred the* academic and the commercial Ptreams 
in about equal proportions. Certainly the table demonstrates a high 
degree of success on the part of the guidance staff in satisfying g^irls 
preferences for placement in streams. These high proportions would 
suggest that a fair degree of attention is paid to the prefejrences of 
the girls in making placement decisions, 'despite the girls' feelings that 
th^eir preferences are relatively unimportant. 

The proportions reporting their first choice for vajrious streams 

9 

in the first two forms foreshadow the situation which the guidance staff 



TABL£ 6.7 

DTSTRIBrTlON OF FIRST AND SECOND CHOICES 
BY PFKSENT FORM AND STREA>.? 



First Choice 



Second Choice 



l(»rr I - 
Form 111 

llor.f Jv oOiJir i cs 

A( . icl» iM i i' 
t >»rrnM- r- i .1 1 
HoiTif F\r()nomics 



-0- 

32% 
682: 
-0- 



'16? 
-0- 
-0- 

i 

20% 
^)5% 



A 

C 
I{ 

A 

C 
H 



A 
C 
H 

A 
C 
H 



iA7 - A 



82 



A 
C 
!l 

A 

C 
H 

A 
C 
H 



30% 
36% 
18^5: 

A4% 



36% 
6A% 

60% 
20% 
20% 

73% 
'>% 

ia% 



-0- ^ 

817 
12% 

00% 
-0- 
10% 

50% 
20%. 
30% 



A 
C 
H 

A 
C 
H 



A 
C 
H 

A 
C 
H 

A 
C 
l( 



- A 

- C 

- H 

- A 

- C 

- H 

- A 

- C 

- H 
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w.ill be faced with in the coming two years. The imbalance between the 

three streams seems to be a^ittle larger than that which must have 

existed when the current third and fourth forms were streamed. The 

proportions suggest that further counseling will be needed to move the 

distribution closer to the limitations which the school has in terms of 

physical facilities which require approximately equal numbers in each 
* 6 

of ,the three streams. The distributions indicate that the commercial 
stream is now quite able to compete equally with the academic stream^ but 
that the home economics stream is still relatively undesired as a first 
choice. Comparing the actual choices of the girls with their feelings 
about the popularity and usefulness of the different streams indicates 
something of the way in which these two aspects interact. Forms one and 
two agree that the academic stream is most popular, but that the commer- 
cial stream is most useful in getting, a good job. Apparently different 
girls weight these two factors differently with the result Lhat the 
two forms tend to be chosen about equally. ; 

Home economics is third on all three indicators reflecting the 
facr that--the school has so far been unable to make the lower forms see 
home economics as an attractive alternative. Even more discouraging, is 
the apparent trend toward a decreasing Interest in home economics the 
longer the girls are in school. Home economics declines in popularity, 
and frequency of choice between forms one and two. The brighter side of 
the picture lies in indications tliat the school is able to build some sense 
of loyalty and pride in the streams after the girls have been assigned to 
streass. Table 6.5 indicates that the hcnae economics streans have 

7 - . . - • 
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dcvoiopecJ n somewhat stronger feeling that ♦-.heir form is relevant in 
getting a good job. Clearly, though, there is still much room for 
improvement in the overall status of the home economics streams. 

To look more closely at the feelings of the girls once they have 
been placed in the streams, information was collected on their satis- 
faction vith the program and their desires to change to other streams. 
A j!irl's satisfnction or dissatisfaction with a course of study can be 
ipfhienced hv n number of factors: her attitude toward the course when 
Kho ^'nrort^■ it - was she placed there when she really wanted to be in 
another stream; her reaction to the teachers and the curriculum in the 
course; and her perception of the future opportunities which the course 
provides entrance to. The information on choices and placement dis~, 
cussed above allows one to hypothesize that the streams which have higher 
proportions of girls who did not get their first choice of streams will 
be tntf .-slrcorrs havir.o; the higher proportion of dissatisf action. One 
would also expect that streaT.s having high proportions of girls who were 
given their first choice would be streatas where low numbers of girls 
vant*"^^! tc change to another strean. 

To test these hvot>rhese>" Table 6,S was com^tructod which presents 
diti o:"i first choices, dot^rcc of satisfaction, >and percentages not wishing 
t.- cha-ige to a different strear:, for each of the streams in forms rhree 
and four at Tororc. A conparison of the first two colunms shows some 
relationship berveen proportions of girls getting their first choice 
arc the nesn level of satisfaction in the strean:. StreaTts having nearly 
1007 girls getting their first choice have the hiighest levels of 
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satisfaction, but the relationship for the other two streams in the third 
form is reversed. The commercial stream is composed of only 68% who 
chose commerce first, but the gitl^s indicate a higher lev^el of satis- 
faction than the girls in home economics, where over 80% teport 
choosing home economics first. In other words, the achievement of 
one's first choice is not sufficiert in itself to make the girls 
satisfied with their streama. The general status of the stream, and 
particularly its relaj£ionship to future job opportunities. act to modify 



levels of the girls in each stream according to their first choice, the 
pattern of interaction becomes - what clearer. Girls who chose a 
given stream first, and were placed in that stream uniformly show a 
high degree satisf action, (A mean response which places them half- 
way between "very" and "rather satisfied"). Girls who chose the 
academic stream first but were placed in commerce were generally as 
satisfied as those who chose academic first and were placed in the 
academic stream. However^ girls who chose academic first and were placed 
in home economics were very unsatisfied, presumably because of the very 
large downward adjustment in self** image which is ^required by such a 
change. 

The two girls who chose coismercial .first, but \fere placed in the 
academic stream were quite satisfied. Girls who chose commercial but were 
given home economics were r:uch less satisfied, giving a mean response 



the girls' initial satisfaction or dissatisfaction based on their 




choices of* streams. 



When a detailed analysis is carried out of the satisfaction 



TABLE 6.8 

fiinSt choice of stream, satisfaction, and 
desire to change 



Mean sat- % rather/ ^ ^ wanting 

^. ^ . isf action very un-- , change tc 

first choice , 'j^c cnanpe , 

level satisfied Commercial 



■rr Tir 

AcadcT^ic 100 1.57 11 11 S 

Cor-vrcial ^« 1.71 A9 12 

Ho-e Fo.^n-arics .S2 1 .83 17 30 13- 

Ar-.;!e-.ic 5-=^ i.59 11 r-3 ^ 19 

C.-n-crcial 100 1.50 10 3 



?r^e r.conor.ics 



65 2.05 . 30 53 



Based on I=very >:-itis? f ied, 2=rather satisfied . 3=rather unsatisfied and 

- ve r V ijir ^ a t i *^ f i o d . 
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half-way between rather satisfied and rather unsatisfied. None of the 
girls who chose home economics first were placed in the commercial or 
the academic streams; all were placed in home economics and are quite 
satisfied. Looking at girls who received their second place choices, 
a similar pattern prevails. Those who chose commercial second and were 
placed in the commercial stream were as satisfied as those who had 
chosen it first • No one was placed In the academic stream who had 
chosen It second. In contrast, those who were placed in home economics 
and who had chosen it second, were quite dissatisfied with their stream. 
Finally, only^ four girls in the school were placed in their third place 
choice of stream, and all four shoved a fair degree of dissatisfaction. 

The pattern of these results suggests several conclusions. The 
relationship between satisfaction and choices depends strongly on which 
streams are involved. The academic and the roffii^rcial streams are 
generally inter c^-angeable, the former betng acceptsjble on a general 
status basis ^ and the latter because of its believed relevance for future 
employment. The heme economics stream is in a different category, and 
transfers between the first two streaiES and home economics are much more 
likely to be associated with dissatisfaction. There is a strong tendency 
for satisfaction in the hone economics stream to be associated only with 
a first choice of home economics. This lack of flexibility available in 
the case of the home econcmics stream shows up in the lower overall 
saiisfactloti of girls in the home econor_ics stress:. The other two 
streams show higher nean levels of satisfaction, with commercial having 
a small edge over the academic strean. 
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If one looks again at Table 6*vS other complementary information 
is presented which reinforces the emerging picture of the streams. The 
third cal^inn gives the percentages of girls who are either "rather" or 
"verv unsatisfied" with their streams. As expected the two home economi 
strciins shor considerable dissatisfaction. The other streams show about 
lOr or loss of th€»ir rjrls who feel dissatisfied. The next column 
gives perrt>ntn^es of girls who indicate a desire to change to a different 
«;trcvir^. V^ot surprisingly, these figures parallel those on dissatisfaction. 
However, in the hone economics streams and in the fourth form academic 
stream, there is a noticeable increase over the proportions showing 
dissatisfaction. In othe-^ words, some of the girls who indicate mild 
satisfaction would changt^ streams given the chance. The percentages ^n 
inese cclumns alsc reflect the generally higher level of dissatisfaction 
in the four::b forrt in comparison to the third form. 

Some of the reasons for this increased dissatisfaction are 
.tup*irrnt frcr- t^-^ <=:rreams whicR* the girls indicate a desire to cnange irto 
if they bad the chance. Altogether, 31 girls, or 201 of th^ tct.^i 
<-vpress a desire to change into a different stream. Hf these, about two- 
thirds wish ^.o 'enter the commerce stream and the other one-third the 
ariT^t^-ic strear. Only one girl expressed the desire to enter the home 
ec.")ncr:ic5 strean; she is currently in the fourth form academic stream. 
FuIIv half of those wishing tr change are currently in the home economics 
j^trea-n. The last c.-lurm in the table summarizes the percentages of 
cirls in the various streams who wish to enter the ccTTz^ercial stre.am. 
The rola^ionshin between the third and the fourth form seems to sus:^:est 
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that the older girls have become mote aware of the r.esd to aci?'*ire job- 
related skills which increases the attractiveness of the commercial 
stream. Particularly interesting is the proporticr* of girls now in the 
academic fourth form who wish to change into the commercial stream. In 
nearly 85Z of the cases, the reasons given for wanting to change into the 
commercial stream are related to the desire for «nployment. 

The impression which emerges from this discussion of the streaming 
process and the girls' reactions to their streams is one of remarkable 
success on the part of the school. The girls seem to have a fairly con- 
sistent perception of the streaming process being based on rational 
variables which they are aware of. The distribution of choices at the end 
of the second year seems to fit fairly well the girls' abilities and 
desires* The placement in the streams results in the great majority of 
girls getting the stream of their first choice; less than 15Z of the girls 
were placed in their second or third choice streams. Relatively few 
girls indicate a desire to change streams, and those that do want to 
change for practical reasons rather than to the academic stream because 
of its general prestige. The coxamercial stream: seems to have su<:ce*is- 
fully risen to a point where it ^competes very effectively with the 
academic stream, even to the point of attracting girls away from the 
academic stream. 

Even for the home economics stream, which is tst^ ifec . the 

three there are encouraging signs. Mere than three-qaaxtars of the 
girls in home economics made It their first choice of stream. Although 
large proportions in home economics wish to change to other streams, the 



the lower percentages in the third form can be interpreted to indicate a 
stronger cotninitnent to home economics as a result of a stronger program 
fnr them. On the other hand, this data can also be read to mean that 
I 'i\\\\er <->:posure to home economics results in the decreased attractiveness 
J Che cir.s :;ee the ItiidI icat ions in terms of further study or job 
np<f>rrnni tics. The overall pattern of results suggests that efforts need 
to-be devoted to increasing the attractiveness of the home economic^ 
strtans. One particularlv fruitful approach implied by the data, would 
h<- norr intensive counseling in the first two years to increase the 
prt>nortions of cirls who put home economics as first choice since these 
arr the girls who seem to be most satisfied with the stream subsequently. 

Care^^r Preferences in the Three Streams 

Havinc looked at the characteristics of the input to the various 

strear.s ar.d ch^ girls* reactions to their streams, attention can now be 

focused cn some of the output characteristics of the streams. Specifically 

this means occupational and educational expectations of the girls, and 

rhelr relationship t*^ the specialized training received in the various 

>r---.r:s. The combination of an effective guidance program and the avarii-- 

r.^ nf ■ Mrecrs related to their training should produce different 

\ 

r 'it 1 *.T*^.^ expectation for the different streams in the school. One 
vould also ejoject a gre.^.;.er amount of realism in the choices of the 
eirls vh:^ had been exposed tc inform ■ifici- and trainings related tc 
>T>ev"iri."" otdI ^^^vnent orr^ortim^'tir-s- 'r^r >t.>ple with their skills. The 
cirls sho'::;; be able lo spx^^i^'fy In Tncr^^ detail the typ^ of j''>bs of 
:r.t ^-^rv-j^t to th»':-.» ~ instaitcc, .\ 1 1 in the corrnercial stream tnight 
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be expected to be avare of roles like those of typist, stenographer, and 
receptionist, rather than Just lumping all such activities under the 
general rubric of secretary* 

A suxnmary of the patterns of aspirations, expectations, and 
family preferences is set out in Table 6.9 in a format comparable to 
that used for the six schools in Chapter Four. The occupations are 
grouped into the categories used previously (See Appendix A. 2 for the' 
complete list)* A supplementary list of the most popular occupational 
expectations is contained in Table 6.10 which allows the reader to compare 
specific occupations vith the streams in the school. A glatice will 
reveal the distribution across categories and the preferences for 
individual jobs sl.cv aistlact patterns according to the streams of the 
respondents. 

As one v^uld expect, tTie acader^lc streams has over half of their 
aspirations In the **Praf essional?^ category and the remainder split 
between •^Technical" jobs and tl^se listed in the "Other" category. 
Job expectations for the academic stream shew a shift away from the 
"Professional" category to the '^Technical" occupations* The two most 
expected professional jobs are those of agricultural officer and 
veterinary. "Doctor" and '^Lawyer," the jobs with' high popularity in 
other schools, are sc:iiswhat less frequently given as expectations. 
Particularly interesting is the shift in expectation of jobs between the 
lower two forxts and the upper two forms in which che guidance effort is 
concentrated. Approximately 15 girls chose **I>octor" in each of the first 
two fcrss, vhlle In the upper fonns only three or four chose doctors 
as their expected occupation* In corjtrast, Agricult^iral Officer and 
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TABLE 6.9 



ASPIRATIONS, EXPECTATIONS AND FAMIUY . PREFERENCE^ FOR JOBS 
(Percentaj^e by Stream within Tororo and Job Category) 



- 


Form T 


Form 


• 

Aca 


Forrt^ III 
Comm 


HnEc 


Aca 


For^i 
Comm 


IV 

HmEc 

— . ^. 


TOP MANAGEMfc:NT 


% 


»/ 

/<• 


: 7, 


% 


1 


X 


«/ 
/» 




Aspl rations 
F.xpectat ions 
Family job pref- 


2 
-0- 

3 


3 

-0- 
1 


3 

-0- 
-0- 


-0- 
-0- 


-0- 
-0- 
-0- 


-0- 
-0- 
-0- 


3 

. -0- 
3 


-0- 
-0- 
-0- 


Jl'NIOR VANAGEyENT 


















A.spirat ions 
Expectations ? 
FaiT.ily job pref. 


6 
5 
6 




-0- 
-0- 
-0- 


4 


39 
13 
13 


4 
-0- 
-0- 


3 
-0- 
-0- 


37 
28 
20 


PROFESSIONAL 






- 












Asp i rat ions 
Expect at i ons 
Family job pref. 


•9 

* 21 
2A 


44 
28 
37 


53 
39 ' 
67 


24 
4 
22 


- 13 
13 
19 


54 
32 
64 . 
• 


27 
13 
17 


32 
11 
7 


lEClNICAL 


















AsD i rat i ons 
Expectations 
Fan ily job pref. 


21 

16 


8 
14 
15 


21 
36 
14 


20 

11 


30 
39 
■44 


31 
4C 
21 


3 
3 

7 


11 
22 
13 


SKILLED OFFICE \-:C?K 


















Asp i rat i-^ns 
FIxnevtr.t i .•>ns 


26 
2^^ 


24 
32 
28 


-0- 
-0- 
5 


40 
56 
56 


4 
9 
19 


-0- 

s 

-0- 


53 
80 
62 


11 " 

11 

27 


OTrlE? 


















Asp i rat 2 ons 
Fxp-e-r tat ions 
Fa--Tily job prF-t. 
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Vcterrinary showed noticeable Increases In the numbers as the girls were 
exposed to more guidance Infortaation. 

The major Job expectations in the Technical category are those 

of teacher and paramedical assistants.' Teacher is more popular in the 

thirdfiomu, while paramedical is considerably more attractive to the 

fourth form. As in the case of agricultural jobs, the paramedical >i, 

expectations seem to occur after exposure to guidance information, since 

only one girl irf-elther^orm one or two indicated this occupation as 

an expectation. The proportions selecting teacher are somewhat dis- 

< 

couraglng given the need for secondary teachers, and the high probability 
that many of these girls will ultimately find employment as teachers. 
The guidance program does not seem to be particularly successful in 
conveying the oppbrtualty or the desirability of teaching Jobs to the 
girls. 

The academic stream has almost no er^^ectations of employment in 
Skilled Office Work, but does have nearly one-fourth of the girls 
expecting employment in the Other category of jobs. The expected jobs 
in t?ie latter category are all health-related ones such as. nurses, mid- 
wives, or health visitors. Compared to the first two forms, -the number 
of girls in. all streams expecting health-related jobs falls by more than 
half in the higher forms. The greatest nuribers expecting to 
are in the acadeaic streams, but the greatly decreased total 
that ntjr*ing is either unattractive or doesn't cocpete vith other jobs 
which the girls discover more about in the last two years. 

The commercial stream shows a much different patterrrof aspirations 
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RXPF.CTATIONS BY FORM AND' STREAM 
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and expectations* Both aspirations and expectations are largest in the 
Skilled Office Worker category indicating a strong awareness of the job* 
related nature d^f the curriculum *ln the commercial stream. About one- 
quarter of the girls aspire to professional jobs» but many f^er expect 
to get such jobs. For the remainder of the girls there is some difference 
between form three and form four. Fully 80% of the form four girls 
expect to get office jobs, while ortly 56% of the form three girls expect 
such employment. Whether this difference reflects the cumulative 
socialization effect of a longer exposure to guidance efforts, or 
whether it reflects differences in the composition of the two forms is 
not apparent. Whates^r the cause, the form three girls expect more 
employment in the Tec]m5>al and the Other categories. In both forrss 
though, there is a clear trend awav from Professional aspirations and 

toward Office Work expectations. 

»• 

Interestingly, all the expectations which the commercial girTs 
have in the Professional category are for the job of accountant, an 
occupation which is directly related to their training. Expectations 
in the Technical category are almost all as teachers. Whether their 
expectations are to teach commercial suT>jects is not known, although 
this is certainly a teaching subject where talent is badly needed. As 
already noted the great bulk of the girls expect office jobs^ and most 
o2 these indicated secretary as the specific job. Only three girls 
singled out stenographer and only one specified typist or receptionists ^ 
These figx\^s suggest that the girls don't distinguish clearly between 
the various types of office etrployiaent, or that if they do distinguish, 
the -attractiveness of secretary cosrpletely overshadows the other types of 
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office? u-jrk. In the Other category, three girls in the third form chose 
nursing, but no one in the fourth form chose nursing indicating probably 
-n w.^rentss of. the unsuitability of their preparation for the job of 
nursing. The other job selected in this category was that of sales- ^ 
wocnan or bu^iI nesswoman which although only picked by one girl in each form, 
again shows a direct relationship to the content of the coramercial' „ 
curr icjlum. 

Finally, the home cccnomics stream shews a distribution of 

aspirations and expectations which is distinct from that of the o^^r.^r 

two streaT.s» The most popular caCe£;orv for aspiration^ is that oi^ J^jnior 

Vanatxf^-'iont which contains nearly ^07. of t.he aspiration^. The second ^ , 

* • > ■ 

!niist «r?piro(! to r.ito^orv is the Professional for the fourth fom, iind the 

Technical for the third Tori*, TTie remainder of the aspirations are 

sproad out with abL)ut 10? in each category- 

In moving -troTT: ^aspirations to expectations trie girls in the 
hor.e econonics strean show a definite shift away f roin- the Junior 
Manacernent category to the Technical and to the Other categories. * Girls » 
who inltiallv select h'->tel ' management or air hostess typically move 
ro teacher or social worker In the Technical category or to a health- 
rt^! ate:! ,.->m:pat: irr in th-r Other ^-^tegory* The expectations in the Junior.. 
MTi'^aeenent rat ego rv are for the jobs of air hostess and hotel manager, " , 
both specifically related to the content of the horse economics curriculum 
apxi j! i scuf^se^! in the guidance prceram as suitable goals for girls in tbat 
strear.. Again one notes that these are occupations which are infrequently 
or never T:>entloned in the lower forms, but whicTi are given as specific 
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expectstJons In the two higher forms. Virtually no one outside of the 
hoite economics streams mentions these jobs, reinforcing the impression 
that ? r*' girls have a fairly gi»od Idea of which jobs are appropriate for 
the cs-rricclu3i in their streami 

I 

' The few girla who expect Professional jobs either choose doctor 
or one of the agriculture related occupations. Those expecting Technical 
type occupations focus on either teaching or social work, with the latter 
job being the most popular expectation in the Technical category* Two 
third form girls expect to be hospital sisters, althotagh none of the 
fourth form girls expect this occupation. Only a couple in each form 
expect office jobs, and all foresee secretarial work. Flri.flly, a 
somewhat larger, number select the Other category, with most of the 
choices being in heilth-related jobs, such as nursing or working as a 
midwife. One should also note that the only two girls in the school who 
chose dressmaking (an occupation placed in the Artisan category which is 
. not shown in Table 6.9) were in the home economics stream. 

in the home economics stream, as in the others, there Is ^ 
definite trend for the girls to pick expected occupations which link 
closely with the content of the curriculum in their stream. This stream 
has somewhat more ambiguity than the commercial stream. in its choices 
because the future occupations of someone trained in home economics are 
less clear. Hotel management Is specltlcally linked to home economics, 
as is dressmaking. However, only a small proportion of the home economics 
girls picked such Jobs. Other tasks specifically related to home economics 
such as catering, being a dietician, beautician or a model are not 
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rnentioiKMl hv Ihe ^,irls. Many of the girls seem to drift tovard health- 
related occupations almost by default in lieu of other more appropriate 
jzoals. These rosuUs sjuggesL that the guidance program has not been 
ontirolv sucr(?ssful in oonvinclng girls in home economics that there ar^ 
snocifir'.M -upotions which are both related to their trair-'.ng and are 
ro<'>] ist i4 :il 1 V opoii 1.) them after they complete school. 

Th^> ronjT.ercial stream by contrast r^jems to have been very success- 
t'll in convitu- ' jg girls that th'-y have a good chance of getting jobs 
Kp,M if Ir-al ly rrMated lo. their training. Of course, the connection is most 
obvio.i5> for this stream so that the task f:accd by tlio guidance program 
is porhaps easicisL for commercial studies. The results of the academic . 
stream are in between these two extremes. Substantial proportions of 
i»>o girls in the acadeipir stream have expectations of getting professional 
nr technical jobs appropriate for their training. In addition, the 
guidance program seems to have successfully broken the mystique of thf? 
.iru-ror/lawyer aspiration and steered the girls into more realistic 
oxpertatlons. However, as in the case of the home economics stream a 

nnmbrr of the girls seem to have arrived at the health-related oceiipations 
.'ilmost bv ck.fault. Given the need for hospital sisters in the ronntrv, 
'tlirre would 5jeem fo be a noed for a more conscious effort on the part of 

the guidanfif • ogram to make clear to the girls what ! Ind of preparation 

is appropriate for such jobs and at the sarae time to make them aware of 

the demands for various types of health personnel^\ 

i Related to job expectations are the girls' feelings about the 

wngM^ and v;ork characteristics which accompany emplovment. As indicated 
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In the discussion of wages /n Chapter Five, the Tororo girls seem to have ^ 
fairly realistic expectatl^on . about the wages which they will receive. 
A breakdown of wages expected by occupation and by stream within Tororo 
does not show any important differences in the levels of wages expected 
across streams. For the most part the wages are appropriate for the jobs 
expected, which as indicated above, are quite strongly r-lated to the 
stream in which the girls are studying. The third and fourth forms, in 
contrast to the lower forms, show almost no wage expectations which are 
unrealistically high. Many of the girls will be disappr:^^ "^ited when they 
seek employment, but the prchi^^vi vlll lie more In their inability to get 
the desired job than in the lack of realism in their wage expectations. 

When asked to rank the job characteristics which they feel ^re 
important in choosing a job the girls in Tororo show some differences in 
emphasis across streams and forms. Girls ift the first two forms rank ^ 
good salary and usefulness of job to Uganda very highly, with nearly one- 
fourth of the girls in each form choosing these two alternatives either 
first or second. In contrast, all streams of the third and fourth 
forms place interest in the work first followed by usefulness of the job 
to Uganda* Salary size slips to fourth or fifth in importance for the 
higher forms. Apparently as girls move to the higher forms they place 
less importance on salary and motre on the relationship of the job to 
personal and national needs. Wheth^ this reflects a true change in 
attitude or just an increasing awareness of the appropriate verbal 
responses in a school situation is an open issue. One measure of the 
Influence of such attitudes would be the numbers of girls opting for 
service occupations which carry relatively low wage or prestige benefits. 
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F.()mo ♦jvlcience of this behavior is presept in the decrease in numbers of 
girls who expect the high paying professional jobs in the ^top two forms 
in f';nparison with the lower forms. 

Looking at the rankings of job characteristics across streams 
reveals several interesting differences. With the exception of Commerce, 
none of the streams seems to place much importance on job security or 
possibilities for promotion. The exception is the high value placed on 
i)romotion opportunities by both the third and fourth fom commerce 
str-.im. In the third form this higH ranking of promotion opportunities 
is linked with a first place r^inking of salary in contrast to the low 
ranking which It receives by other streams. This pattern seems to 
indicate a greater interest on the part of the commercial stream in the 
eronomlc aspects of employment. Such interest may well be related to 
tlie content and focus of their studies which expose the girls to the 
business world much more than the curricula in the other two streams does. 

Perceived Chances of Success and Further Education 

The final section of this. chapter will shift attention from the 
job expectations of the girls to expectations in terms of success in 
s. horM, an.l chanees of going on to higher levels of education. These 
rxp^-rtat^ions refh^ct onu aspect of the sense of personal efficacy which 
the girls in the different streams have. Vlien combined with the girls* 
perceptions of the quality and usefulness of the education which they 
arc re(:t:'iving at Tororo a picture begins to emerge which reflects the 
girls' sense of control over their future opportunities for education 
«inl ernplfv.'ment:. Differences between streams on these dimensions indicate 
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both varying degrees of accuracy in their perceptions of reality and 
varying degrees of real opportunity for girls with different^ types of 
training. 

Table 6.11 presents a summary of the results of a number of 
questions dealing wltlj the girls' expectations of personal success and of 
their chances for getting Into both higher school and university. One 
would expect that If the girls were exposed to effective guidance Infor- 
mation, there would be noticeable differences in the expectations of 
the girls in different stt^ms. The first column contains the percentages 
of girls who feel they are doing better in their subjects than at least 
half the girls in the class. The second column presents the percentages 
who are certain that they will pasrj the examination at the end of 
senior four. The th:f.rd and fourth columns contain the percentages of 
girls who are either sure, or feel they have a good chance of going to 
higher school and university respectively. While there is no consistent 
pattern of differences between streams a number of trends are visible. 
There seems to be a general movement toward less optirt^istlc feelings as 
the girls get older, particularly during the last two years in comparison 
with the first two. Presumably contact with the school program and feed- 
back about their own performances leads the girls to a more realistic 
evaluation of their abilities. 

However, while there is a general tren^d toward lower expectations, 
specific classes tend to maintain a high level of optimism. The third 
form home economics class seems to have an unusually high opinion of 
itself and of its chances for passing the »mination. This optimism does 
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TABLE 6.11 

CIPAS PFRCKIVKI) CHANCKS OF S'l'CCKSS ON 
K>y\MlNATroNS AND ENTRANCF TO FURTHFK EDliCATION 
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2 57 
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not persist though, when it cones to chances for continuing tc higher 
levels of education. 7or both forms, home , economics ranks last in the 
proportions expecting to go on for more education. In general, one can 
say that the home economics group has the lowei^t expectations both for 
success and for -further traininfT' The oclier two streams are more 
optimistic, wi-th.the fourth form commercial stream being more so than the 
academic stjeain and the positions reversed for the third form strp.am3«= 
Either way, the commercial stream seems to share essentially the same 
level of self-confidence as the academic stream. The relatively larger 
numbers of commerce g^rls who expect to pass t.he exain in comparison to 
the academic girls nay reflect confidence on the part of the commercial 
girls in terms of their special subjects while the academic j^xrls ar« 
viewing their chances in terms of their ^^pecial, subjects while ths 
academic girls are viewing their chances in terms of traditional subjects 
alone, which they may feel are somewhat harder. 

The pattern which emerges from this table is that somewhere 
between one-third and one-half of the girls feel fairly certain of their 
chances of passing the examination and of continuing on to further edu- 
«cation.. The realism of these Fxpcctalions is <iif£icult to quantify 
except In the case of the suc'.i^?^^ (^iizi'.t ior\ where one would expecn about 
50% to feel thdt they were doing btitter than half the class. Here forms 
one and two, and the third form of home economics classes stand out as 
being somewhat unrealistic in their self-appraisals. In contrast, the 
fo»irch form home economics group is unduly pessimistic in their feelings. 
The proportions who' feel they are certain to pass the exam are perhaps 
about right if one assumes that passing means a second class pass or 
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better. The expectations for higher school are surprisingly accurate for 
the fourth form streams (see Chapter Seven for follow-up results of 
;^ir]s from previous years) but increasingly optimistic as one moves down 
int;<» the. lower forms. The expectations for university entrance in the 
fourth form are probably about double or triple the numbers who will 
get into university and even moir&. unrealistic in the lower forms. 

Although some of the expectations are high, the differences between 
Mtrf'/ifDf; seem to hv fairly accurate In that they realistically represent 
thr .lifferences in opportunities for the girls In those streams. For 
instance, the home economics girls are much less likelv to go on to 
higher school, and they seem to be aware of that fact. The high goals 
oi the commerce girls may be "unreal ist i c in general, but the fact that 
Tororn has opom^d a higher school commercial stream gives them a vefy 
good chance of going on for the simple reason that no other school in the 
country i.s preparing girls in commercial subjects at the school cert if 1- 
<;iti* level. The patterns of results reported in this section would seem 
to provide evidence that the school program at Tororo is allowing the 
jMrls to see themselves in a fairly real ist ic way . >niat proportion of 
this realism ran be attributed to guidance or to '.he specialized 
strrnms or to other factors is Imf^^ssible to say. One can say that Ihe 
overall Imp.nct ^.(^c^m*^ to be producing girls who see themselves in terms 
whlc'n are fairly appropriate to the reality of atier school life. 

are the girls' estimates of their chances of going on to 
higher tarbrol related to their job expectations? As was done in Chapter 
F^fe fTahl*' "^. 'O. an index of overest imat i on and of underestimation has 
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been computed for each of the three streams in Torero. The results are 
set out in Table 6.12. The first column presents the proportion of each , 
strear. who feel that they have either little or no chance of going on 
to higher school. The second column gives the fraction of those girls who 
nevertheless expect professional or technical Johs which would normally 
require such education. Hence the proportions in the sec.ad' column are 
called the Index of overestimation. Likewise, the fourth column is a 
Treasure of underest inatlon. representing the fraction of girls who 
,xpect to go on to higher school, but who expect jobs which do not 
normally require such education. 

The overall pattern which emerges from the table suggests that 
the academic stream is overly optimistic, tending to expect Jobs for 
which they have little chance of gaining the necessary levels of educa- 
tlonal preparation. In contrast, the com. rcial stream seems to be 
significantly underestimating its chances. Nearly 80% of those who 
expect to go on to higher school in commerce also expect Jobs in the 
skilled office worker category. Frequently these jobs do not require 
higher school training, although such training would increase the ^ 
employability of the girls conslHerably . In the case of the commercial 
stream, the high level of underestimation may he something of an arti- 
fact. Girls in the commercial stream naturally expect jobs as office 
workers, yet this category has been classified as not requiring higher 
education. On the other hand, except for the special preference which the 
commerce girls will, receive at Tororo higher school because of their 
previous coromerce training, most of the commerce girls will probably not 
be able to enter higher schools. This suggests that the underestimation 
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TABLE 6.12 

PF.1,ATH)NSHJP BKTOEEN EDUCATIONAL AND 
OCCl'PATinNAL EXPECTATIONS -BY STREAM 
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is more a product of overly optimist I- . ' i. r - : i ^ c/pc ctations rather 
than inappropriate job expectations. 

The home economics strearr sh':^v^ : :i - .r -.est: ;iv.^rage levels of 
in.'ippropriate relationships betw-rr c: ^ r : : ^ 1 ^rrMpational 
frxpectations. Even so, over one-tnird :f ! iu. h( ;> „ .'c ononic.s girls 
expect jobs for which their own esMrruU lor. ■ f :'.!ii::/ir ioaal chances 
suggests they will be unqualified. 'TUv. fU-jr.-; : ihe table as a whole. . 
Indicate that there is still consi(^w ah ! r >or .^.r Iniprovement in the 
natrhing of the girls' expectations in the i '.t :.rf:as. Many girls seem 
ro lack a conscious understanding; of the !.'v-l;^ training required 
tor various jobs and/or an abilitv to ^ranslai. lla.ir e<luca tional 
expectations into the consequenc:*?*^ for fut.:rf' i-nn ] ovT;f>nt. . The table ► 
rndlcates that the direction of rtisruv'' r^tH:^i^^^• varios slrrongly ^ 
according to stream and should provilc* an ind nation of the type of 
remedial steps which the guidance nro^rarr^ needs to concentrate upon. 
Girls in the ac^-^demic stream clc*arlv la*'! worl. in adjusting t\eir ^ ^ 
occupational expectations downward, vr^ i It y/ir\-i In l.lie commercial stream 
may need to readjust their educa^^»nal a5;piraMon^j to he more in line 
with their probable iuture employment • Tho ]v:)nv ec nc^mics girls need 
a little of both, but with more emphas:' '^i^ i r/trinf:; employment 
expectations, / 

Quality ^nd Us'efulness of Education JoI^^lX:^ 

This last section will looV. hri-Tv m. t !)C eirls' perceptions of 
the quality anj' Instrumental value of their erl^jcat ion at Tororo ir^ 
coT.parison to other girls' schools. f 1 » Kird inrvcr-. i an he taken to 
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reflect loyalty to t..^ school, belief in the quality of the preparation 
provided by the 3Chool in terms of probable examination performance, 
or 5isefulncss of i training in helping the girls to obtain emplo'yment 
after le-ivin^ school. In all cases the gf^ls arc being asked to rate 
Tororo in rlv^/ontext of their knowledge and attitudes about the other 
schools in wlii<h they might have gone if circumstances had been different • 
The (lata also provides an opportunity to assess the girls' perceptions 
:i\>(Mi{ ihf impract of the guidance p^rogram at Tororo, 

The results of four (Questions in this area are summarized in 
Table 6.13 \^hich give's proportions for the various streams within Tororo 
as wejl as a total figure for both Torofo and for the oth^r lower schools 
in the sample taken together. The latter two columns are presented to 
allow a comparison between Tororo and the other schpols since these ques- 
t icjns have not been discussed elsewhere in the report. The first 
question asks the girls to compare their school with the other girls' 
schools which they know in Uganda. The figures given in the table are 
the percentages of- the girls who say that their school is either the 
be.n or cue of the best schools. The second row contains the responses . 
to a related question v;hlch asketl the girls, to report on the usefulness 
of t:h(^ education which they were receiving in preparing them to get a 

0 

job. As before the responses were in comparison with other girls' 
schools. The percentages in the table represent the numbers indicating 
t li.u the ir -school is eltlier much more useful or more useful than other 
KcJiools In this respite t. 

Thi' pattern of rc»sponsi^s to botli questions is quite similar. 
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TABLE 6.13 • • 

GIHLS' EVALUATION OF THE QITALITY AND USEFULNESS 
OF TITEIR SCHOOL 



Best or one. "Useful In Provides EXPECTATIONS INFLUENCED BY 
of best- getting job infor- School Ruid- . A school 

schools a job nwitlon ance staff _ visitor 
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FORM 1 1 
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lUywi- Economics 



77% 



74% 



65% 



48% 



26% 



A<-.)il»'ni|i;, 



56% 



50% 



65% 



65% 



8% 



86? 



^n% 



80% 



41% 



34% 



Won't' Fcnnomi cs ■ 



70% 



o5% 



65% 



40% 



30% 



Tf;S LOWER SCHOOL 



79% 



69% 



53% 



34% 



15% 



OTHKK LOWFf* SCHOOLS *74% 

n. • 



57% 



21% 



11% 



10% 
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special curricula. The results for hone economics tend to offset the 
recognized low popularity of the stream within Tororo, That is, while 
the stream is less popular in Tororo, the girls still recognize it as 
having a good competitive position with regard to other girls' schools, 

The results of the individual streams are summarized by the 
comparison of the total figures for Tororo with those for the other 
schools in the sample at the bottom of the table, Tororo shows a slight 
edge over the Average for other schools on both dimensions. In both 
cases the edge is generated by the high ratings given Tororo. .by the girls 
in the practical streams. The reader should also note that Tororo does 
not rank the highest araong individual schools, but only overxthe average 
of the other schools taken together. As in pr-viously presented data 
in earlier chapters, Tororo tends to lag behind Gayaza and Namagunga and 
ahead of the other schools. The sarne pattern occurs fcr the data 
Included in this table. , 

The remaining rjr^'^^ ^^^'^^ ^^^'^^ to the girls' perceptions 

of the amount of infornition wh>^ the school provides about job oppor- 
tunities^ As one vDuld Lcpejx for a school with both specialized streams 



and a guidance rr^g^am, the propcrticns who feel that the sehool provides 
much more or mere information thar other schools is quite high. The 
relatively low percentages in the first two forms in comparison with the 
last two reflect the fact that both the guidance program and the practical 
training are concentrated in the last tw-o years. Again the commerce 
streams feeX the strongest ^about the success cf school efforts, although 
in aU streams two-thirds or more of the girls feel that the s^hocl is 



strong on providing occupational inf ormatiorj. Part of the strength 
of the commerce feelings may result from the fact that the linkages 
between training and subsequent/ employment are most clear for commerce. 
Girls leatiiing typing and shorthand are obviously employable as secre- 
taries and office workers whereas girls in hoTJ^v economics o: academic 
train?.-:-:: are less obviously going on Tor r^pecific jobs. 

The last two columns reflect the two most popular responses to 
the question of "who told you the most about what people do in their 
]<>hs?" Again, ;^iven the existence of fullftime guidance ctaff at Tororo 
one would t-'xpcct them to be important sources. Surprisingly though, 
they aro rarely selected by more than half the ^irls. The major exceptions 
being in the two academic streams who seem to rely heavilv on the infor- 
mation provided by the guidance personnel. The other streams report 
anwhere from one-fourth to OTie-thir{- f their responses in the school 
visitor category. This probably reflects the activities of the guidance 
staff in bringing people to the school vho represent future occupational 
itodels for the girls. In order to build up the morale and reputation of 
the two practlc<il otreams, special effiTrts have been made to get visitors 
vno.so jobs aro\ open to those with t:'^' ^r;.nin*ng offered in the practical 
^tr.-ciTTjs, The otrher optioiv- ofTirvisi in the question, such ns tt"«icher, 
r-iront.c;, and friends, produced onlv small percentages of the responses. 
Clearlv, the guidance personnel and school visitors sponsored by them 

are the major sources of information about jobs for the girls. 

\ . 

The relative strength of Tororo in this area is obvious when the 
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overall percentages are compared with those of other schools. In this 
case Tororo is higher than any individual school (fflore than double) as 
well as being significantly higher than the aggregate of the other 
schools* These figures reflect the strong sense which the girls have 
about the success of Tororo in providing information* Whether on an 
objective basis the girls do in fact have more information than other 
schools is less clear. Attempts to measure that in this study were not 
conclusive (see discussioTK in Chapter Four)* Factors such as the 
different degrees of information which the girls brought in with them 
and the access of the schools to urban, modem environments Interact 
with the school program to produce the understanding which the ^i^^s take 
away from school* Minimally, the results do indicate that the Tororo 
girls are equal to and in some specific ways superior to the girls from 
the best schools in tenns of their knowledge and preparation for the world 
of work. 

Summary • 

No attempt will be made to sumarize the wealth of material 
presented about the internal functioning of Tororo in this chapter. 
Instead a few overall comsents will attempt to draw together the con- 
clusions contained in each section. The first thing which stands out is 
the relatively high degree of success which the guidance program has 
had in counseling and preparing students in the first two years for their 
plr^cenent in specific streams. The process does not show any particular 
trends in terms of the girls' backgrounds and a reriarkably high percentage 
-f :^irls are tjlaced in either their first or second choice of streams* 
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These pattern': indicate that the selection process is both open and 
successftil in terms of matching abilities and interests to stream 
nlacenient. Observers familiar with the low prestige of any training not 
associated with the academic tradition will recognize' the magnitude of 
rho <u^conp] ishmor.t at Torero in this respect. 

The second set of conclusions centers around the attempts of 
the school to raise the attractiveness of the practical streams in 
s .»mTrarir>on with the academic one. Substantial success has been achieved 
vith :he commercial stream so that it now competes equally and sometimes 
c»ver. is preferred over the academic stream. Less success has been 
evident with the home economics stream, although evidence cf progress 
IS apparent, particularlv in the current third form. Adjective 
nrofiU'S indicate the development of recognizably different cultures in 
the three streams and an ability to promote a fair degree of loyalty to 
those cultures cnce c;irls enter the streams. 

Patterns of job and educational expectations vary significantly 
acrDss the three strear:s aad for the inost part reflect rational differ- 
er related to the training 'received in the streams. There is a high 
::eerrv-? of v-or?:riience between stream and the specific jobs chosen. 

■! i oT:shi>s b^^tveen oducaticnal and job expectations vary in the degree 
- f realfsn between streams and reflect the need for more guidance, 
-^-rt it'iilarlv in the academic streaiTi, The overall results indicate a^ 
f:^ir dc-JTr-^e of success in i;i2idance, but suggest a nuaber of specific 
ar* vhcrt' different strears need input on specific issues. 



Piaally the girls show a high degree of awareness of the extent 
to which Tororo provides useful training and Job information in relation 
to other girls' schools. Again, variations between streams are significant, 
with the commercial stream showing the strongest feelings about the 
quality of both the training and guidance which they are receiving. The 
academic streams are much more cautious in their evaluations, partly 
since they compete most directly with other schools* Girls in all 
streams show strong awareness of the role played by guidance staff and 
their sponsored visitors in providing information about emplo3nnent. 

The overall result of the new progr^ of diversified curriculum 
and professional guidance at Tororo is one of remarkable progress in the 
relatively short time which these programs have been fully operational. 
While a number of specific problems remain to be dealt with, they are 
set within the framework of a functioning program which the evidence 
presented in this chapter indicates is doing a very creditable job. 
Final evaluation of the program must iffait until extensive f ollowup 
can be done. However, a preliminary look at the developing pattern is 
presented in the next chapter. 
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FOOTNOTES: CHAPTER 6 



"^K, J. McAdam, "The Need for Selection and Guidance Services in 
Uganda," Makerere Journal , No. 7, (1963), p. 33. ^ 

2 

'"Ibid . , p. 44. 

■^r. R. Rado, "The Scfpe for Short Term Manpower and Education 
Folic ies," (Kampala, Uganda: East African Institute of Social Research, 
January, 1964.) (Mimeographed.) 

^McAdam, o£. cit . , p. 50." 

^Part of the difference between these two measures occurs 
the approximately 10% of the pupils who don't know how much education- 
their fathers have but do know whether or not they speak English. 

^The reported choices- for the third and fctirth form may well 
contain some inaccuracy as girls adjust 'their remembered choices sO 
confom with their current streams. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PtF MARKETPLACE: f:M?LOY>!E!JT FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL GIRLS 



Previous chapters have dealt with the b.ickgtoimds cf the girls, 
their school experience, and their expeczrations for the future. In this 
chapter a prelirinarv locV. t-o*: etnplci^ent market eticountered by 
these girls will be presented. Vnat happens when thv7 fiiris go out to 
find work? Hok nany find vork? Wnat kinds of er^ployinent are they able 
to eet and v ;:er wr^.:it conditions? Hov do they feel about their jobs and 
hc^ does reality coTrr^are with their ^expectations 2 Does the sph^cialized 
rrcininE; <>ffered the Torero g^rls influence their success at binding en- 
^ l.^\'Trenr in corrparlson virh gi^ is frctn c-ther schools? 

Dt'f i ^. ve nnsvors to the above -^t*; -:!: ions vt^u*^' re<;ui c:e 




separate research study comparable in scope to the one already reported 
in this book. Longitudinal data^ collection would be needed with an ex- 
tensive sample of girls followed for a period of several years after 
their cotrpletion of secondary school. Such an effort is well beyond the 
intent and the resourc(?s of the present study. Yet, some preliminary 
data was obtained and an analysis of that does provide 3 glimpse into 
what a more systematic and extensive study is likely to show. From the 
outset though, the reader must be cautioned that the results should be 
taken as suggestive and partial indicators of the real situation. At- 
best the data will provide understanding essential for the formulation of 
meaningful hypotheses to be tested and some initial insights into the 
eTr.plo>-ment situation of girls which will provide one source of input for 
decision makers who trust act on the information available to them. 

^ 

The discussion in this chapter is based on three separate but 
related sources of information which provide different views of the 
activities of the girls after secondary school,^ The first part of the 
chapter contains impressions gained in interviews with a small saaple of 
the Tororo ^irls who were errployed at the time of the study. The inter- 
viea^ provide primarily in; ra3sic>iiistic data which helps one to understand 

how the variolas factors discussed in the cthar part-g of tho c^^Bpr<^r 

interact vit>t the feelings and notivations of individual girls. 

( The second r^art of the chapter is based on a short follow-up 

\ 



questionnaire which was sont only to the Torofo girls whc finished in 
1967 and 196B. This is a different instrument than that used for the 
rest of the current study.' This instrument reports on the activities 
of these pirls approximately four nonths after the completion of their 
exanina^ions in December of the previous year. The data allows compari- 
son between tne various streams at Tororc but not wich girls from other 
scriools. 

Vhe final part of the chapter is based on a section of tho basic 
iiist rumen t used for the entire study. This' section was answered by ail 
hi seller sciiool r,irls in the three schools in the sample which had higher 
scl^.tM'Is. The responses of the girls deal with their^experience in at- 
tt^rr.ptinjc to obtain wor^ during the long interval between the completion 
of tJieii School Certificate exar.inat ions and their notification of ac<^eptance 
into a higher school. This data allows coTrpariscn between j^irls who 
nt tended each of the ^ ee schools at the lower school level. However, 
the data is biased virtue of the fact that it contains r^^ports on the 
v\]:cati >n :i:per ience of oalv these girls who were subsequently admitted tx"^ 
l A^':\t.-T >chL-o:^ CO rt a inly a very select ininority of the girls who^c ::r:plete 

* 

sec'.^»nd, = rv <o:r^^t>l . 



Inic-rvi-v-, VI ih ("iris t:ic- Job 



^irst part cf the follc^v-up reseaich involved inter\"leving 



tinued on to higher school. The girls were interviewed in the fall of 
1969 and were selected from the class of girls who had finis! ed lower 
school in December of 1968, Tl\us the girls had been out of school for 
nine or ten tnonths and either working or looking for work during that 
« period. The time and resources available made it po'ssible only to talk 

with girls who were working in the Tororo and Kampala areas. Although 
this was an unrepresentative sanple, the ahors felt that the insights 
provided would be important in illurr.inating the more objective data col- 
lected by otht-r ireans. 

In all, six girls in Kampala, three girls in Mbale and one girl 

"I 

in Tororo were .located and interviewed at their places of employment." 
In addition, three of the girls^ einployers were free and consented to 
offer soTre insights into the details of the employment of women in Uganda, 
Finally, inter\-ievs wt-re conducted with the director of guidance 
activities it the Vinistry of Education, and at Mak€!*:ete University, the 
Secretary of the Appointr^ents Boarc] and the Head f^arden of the girls' 
residence i^alK both of when are associated with the educational and 
career opportunities of wcnen. 

Fach of these c i s c us s i ens c oti t r i b u t .t\i^ ...£s:^jr^\ X ■ pi rtr^^y g^-rrf — 
t^^e s-a'I h<t e-ereinc vorid of secondary school girls in the labor force. 
Ml of the cirls available for inter\-iews had office jobs and all but 
Lhrerj of then were craduates of ^'he £)cr3nerce Strean, In general, the 
workinc rend it ens and basic nature of the job held by each of the girls 
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e much the saire: 



The, girl was most commonly to be found In a large office, 
working! in a '*pool" of secretaries and copy-typists* She 
was recently employed and was still in the-* process of get- 
ting acquainted with the procedures and conditions of work- 
Hcr responsibilities were relatively miniinal, thus giving 
rise to a common complairt of bored^om and lack of challenge. 
The girl was almcbt always living with a relative, and 
usually was contributfng a good part of her salary to the 
:;upport of her parents or to siblings' school fees. She 
felt that her training at Tororo was good, but she found 
it neccssar\' to continue her training in order to pass 
the exams required by the civil service so that she could 
" increase her monthly wage as well as improve heT:^hances 
for promotion* 

♦ * * 

The ^ibove portrait is a composite Xi'hich refi'ects common aspects of the 
girls' >;i tint ions. WTiile no individual girl fits this picture exactly 
there are a nurber of common strands running through all the inter- 
views which benin to outline tre fabric of the employment vorld of the 
cirls. In the following discussion several of these strands will be 
discussed in T-ore detail. 



The Inrervioc;.'^ shewed clearly that all the girls had a strong 
intvref;t in ^^oing on for more formal education. Most of the commerce 
/ 1 ■ ' \ iri(?icated in tiie coarse of the discussion rh.it low scores on their 
e>;ar:s j..id prevente<^ tiier: fror. retuminc to hiirher school, either at 
T.-^roro or some other institution. H^i^ JL^^^^ hom^e econom^ics girls had 
**i^«e choic_- hut .l^o seek work since there is not yet a clear '^oute of 
■ =demlc a. -iV'-Bnc orient for girls specializing in this subject within the 
i^drder?^ of Uganda, It-i? possible for a hon:e ecj^nor.ics gr.diiate to do 
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Advnnc/ed study In Kenya and of course, abroad. However, finding jobs 
in I'ganda vhicli make use of home economics training is difficult at 



present^ "a situation well illustrated by the fact that two of the three 
home economics p;irls interviewed were working in offices. 

Without exception, the girls had difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment. Even the one or two who were successful in finding work shortly , 
after leaving Tororo soon found theirselves looking for another job, 
having been able to secure only temporary employment immediajtely follow- 
ing their exaniinations . The employment histories of most of the girls 
for the nine months preceding the interviews were similar: a series of 
two or three month periods alternating between employment and unemploy- 
nont. In truth most of the girls were in a sitxjation of temporary enploy-- 
rent. Very few had found .a full-time job and kept it for as long as six 
r.onths 

Cn the whole the girls w^ere pleased with the training they bad 
received at Tororo and exhibited characteristics not unlike those usxially 
found Ln inaugural classes or groups anywhere in the world. Surprisingly, 



none -renticned getting any specific help from Tororo in placing them in 
thefr jobs, a fact surprising not because a placement service remains in 
xhi' firture f^r Tororo, hut because so few seemed to have zjnsidered using 
the puldanco rf>un=;eli>r or the headrr: is tress as a starting poiut or a reference 
vhile lo.oVme for .^rrlrr>-r^»::nt . M^iny of the girls stated during the 
discussion than tn^-ir pr:ruP.r\' contact for the job had been i^ade originally 
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t;ir;^u)r.li a friend or a relative 

Tor tlu most part^ the girls seemed to enjoy beinjt a part of 
the work in jt: world, and comrnent's indicating: a des-ire to return to school 
life were few. Although all the commerce graduates interviewed were 
I'TTiploved as secretaries or copy typists, further training Vfis very much - 

I"-, their rinds. Their interest in training stemmed not so much from any 

f 

ia^-i^ )\' skills hut from the L'ganda civil service rcqulre/nent of certi- 

r 

fixation for loni;-tern employment. The ticket to advancement and better 
pav is the highest possible rating on the tests given in shorthand and 
tvpinL' by the civil service. To date, it has not been possible to certify 
tht.- corr^t'r^ce r^tucents while they were still at Tororo. Even the hesi of 
t!:o i'raduate:^ irust eain certification early in her career to "retain iier 
r^sitlv-n, Natural ly the nosr common lament concerned the time and the 
linancial expenditure necessary' for brush-up courses prior to taking the 
sr^eed tests. ^'o^t of the gi-^ls were in the process of taking courses or 
n ] . in:i : n e t o t'i\ ri^ 1 1 anii a ] 1 we re c u i ck t re*-oTr:rond tha t» soirrt'^ . sort of c er- 
l i f i v::< t i on process be i nplemented at . Tororc - ' ■ 



Net <urpr is inTly^ they have bef-n anticipated in their ^eq;Jv^ ; 
by t^:e teachers in^ ':he commerce strear: at Tororo -who lock upon m.inim.al 
cerr.i fixation as incentive to both the girl^ and prospective employers. 
.Mthouch t'ie staff is veil avare of thf^ prcMem, indications are tha^^ zhe 
e^tah ' 1 -;)r'e:\t -^-^ ~. rerti fi catl^^n process at'I^^roro will involve a sjb- 
: an r i :\ 1 k\ - nee in t o r rt - s er. t ? y s t e — a change vh i c h lies o ut s i • • he 
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control of Torero and my be some t'.re in ccm^np,* 
ft 



The second inost frequent complaint concerned the relatively 
low levels of responsibility given to* many of the girls, 3y and large, 
most felt overquallfied and underutilized; boredom and lack of challenge 
seemed to be a recurrent theme in tnany of the interviews. Again, this 
was not an entirely unexpected occurrence, since most of the girls had 
occupied their positions for only 3 few months and most vere actually, if 
not officially, in trainee status. Thejta(j^lack of experience on the job 
was vividly apparent dn the paucity of information which the girls had 
about such details of eTnployment as insurance, atnount of annual le^ve, 
provisions for ''sick leave, *^ and (in cne case) salary^ ^In faimeSs to 
the eirployers, it is not 'unreasonable to assurse that the girls vere in- 
forced about sorie of these fringe benefits in the process of being hired* 
'>! this score, the interviews left the distinct inpression that\^he girls' 

training at Tororo might well place more emphasis on getting ^i^nsvers to 

\ 

xli^^e kinds of questions before takinj^ a ^ob^ It should be emphasized 

.« 

t ria t th i s r.^tij.. - . 1r nr- r -CT±«^~^'t!T" "^^""3utti^ 

and cuidancr:} st'?ff is veil • aware of the problem and is taking step<; to 
nake the ciris nore aware of the information which they should get during 
a job interview. 

Turlr.g the course of ^ministering the questic^inaire and inter- 
viewing varicizs staff Tiier!bers cne headr.istress remarked that an irtpoitant 

service '"-^^---cinr. 1-^. e :r re perforrrec by rany schcc-ls i: the vocatior^i 
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prepar.Tt i(;n of women. In her view, /onen in Uganda h/^d not known 
the^ indepen(|cnre .nvaiiabh- to those in possession of professional s;:ills 
needed by tile economy. She stated that ability of ^rirls to^^arn a 
reirular int-ome would he an inportant contribution to the progress of 
i;Kandan nation and she fully endorsed the te.nchinp of practicri subjects 
for this i4asoil. 

Her -'^^u"^'^ seemed to accurately foreshadow the almost uni- 
versal attit^^n.'. ^'iEf ^ayed by the girls interviewed at their jobs. All 
ap;reed tliat earninp their own way in the world was one of the biggest 
pleasures of employment. Although the salaries of most were still small 
ia comparison to what many had been expecting and ??everal mentioned the 
<n\diH\ respcnsibilltles of supporting family members with a substantial 
portion of the new incvTiC, the satisfaction and confidence expressed by 
th»r girls due to their newfour.-d independence was hard to miss. Their 
positive attitudes were perhaps reflected best in their responses. to a 
question concerning work after marriage. Nearly ail of the girls indi- 
cated that they would definitely attempt to pursue a career following 
marriage, as soon as their maternal responj?ibillties had been eased by the 
-children's enrollment in school, j 

As was mentioned earlier, distinct avenues to occupations which 
prt)fi,t.iMv capita] i7.e on the/skills and training of lioine aconomics gradu- 
.it<-s reii.iin obscured, -^hie partly to tfie pre.^ent deficiencv in viable 
rrnpl fwnu-nr ( »ppor cun 1 1 i es and partly to tlie ]nik of coninujn icat ion ahoiiL 
tju-'frw pnsitinns wliirh do exist, \Jhile those who tea( h home <^conomics 
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courses hope that the situation will be changed in th^ near future 
through the expair^U'V: of opportunities in community development, in 
teaching, and in such parastatal industries as Uganda Hotels, Ltd., 
the present opportunities for employment of girls with home economics 
training are quite limited. Thus, it 'fs not surprising to find two 
graf^uates of the Tororo home economics program putting to work secre- 
tarial skills which they learned as part\ of the basic orientation given 
to all of the girls in the lower forms a t\^ Tororo, 

The sole €»xception, and one which\gives some cause for optimism, 
v;as a home economics graduate' who had obtaihed a position with Uganda 
Hotels. Wnen interviewed, she was just assutning new responsibilities as 
the assistant housekeeper for one of the country's major hotels. She 
credited nuch of her success and the opportunities. which were open to 

her in the future (she was being considered for further training at the 

1 

hotel^s expense) to her preparation at Tororo, i She was, in fact, eager 
to share her observations about her training with girls still in school. 
The opportunity should not be missed to utilize her experience as an 
example For Che girls in the home economics stream who are concerned 
about the practical applications of their preparation. Her observations 
about her work were distinctly more positive, poissibly because the 

opportunities for advancement were clearer to her, than were the comments 

1 

of girls employed in secretarial poaitioas. Otherwise, though, she did 
conform to the prevailing points jf view concerning low pay and the 
occasional routine nature of the duties. 

i 

As was stated at the outset, interviews were intended to shed 

•» . 'I , 
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a bit of ]i:iht on the worlds of individual school leavers and the nature 
of their attempts to compete in the marketplace of work. The discussion 
sets tlie stape for tiie more comprehensive, statistical data which occupies 
the focus of the remainder of tliis chapter. 

Follow-up of Tororo Cirls after Completing School 

c 

In order to obtain more systematic data on t!ie activities of tU(^ 

j^irls after completion of school a short questionnaire was sent out to 

tlie Tororo graduates approximately three mo i car after they left school. 

This instrument was designed and administered by tiie guidance staff at 

2 

Tororo and subsequently analyzed by the authors of this study. Because 
the questionnaire was sent to the girls at about the same time as the 
notification of acceptance of girls into higher school, the jobs reported 
by the girls ai'c of a more temporary nat/re than might otherwise be the 
rasf. Kmployers are well aware that any girl who can possibly go on to 
luj'.hrr school will do so and are hence reluctant to give the girls jobs • 
with any permanence until after selection is made for hl>?her scliools. 
Thus even tliough the firent majority of the- girls who were going on to 
higher scl:ooi had been notified before they • completed the questionnaire, 
tiie f.ict that they might have -gone influenced the kind of employment which 
they curreiitly held. 

Tiie'nalled return rate was' iipproximately 50%. By using the 
class lists of the currjent fifth and sixth forms at Tororo another 25 girls 
wer(» added, at least, in'tlie senr of being classified as working or 
•<*onL inninr, their educjition. The total returns were cheeked for duplication 
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so that no girl was counted twice. With the addition of the girls In- 
Tororo higher school who had not resppnded* earlier, the overall return 
rate for both 1968 and 2969 graduates was 66%. Given the difficulties * 
of communication and the low level of resources used in the follow-up,, 
this is a very respectable return rate for such a study. 

A detailed summary of the return rates for the various streams 
and yenrs is presented in Table 7.1< As can be'seen there is a remark- 
ahlt! conslr^tc-ncy in the- patterns of returns across the^ two years. While 
the academic streams which have nearly 100% returns, in both years, the 
other streams have a return rate of about 50%. The authors cannot Rive 
a reason for the unusually high return- rafes in the^ academic streams. 
Likewise nc syH>tematic 'nfonnatibn is available about those girls who 
^did not respond. The. reader should therefore treat the information . in 
,,this section with 3ome cautio^^Jf^ftitil more detailed follow-up information 
3 

i s aval labl e. 

^ Various hypotheses can be advanced about the characteristics of 

♦ 

the non-Y-t-pondents which might substantially change the results ^of this 
section. If one assumes that non-response is due primarily tr' address^ 
clianres and noii-forwardiiti?. of mail than the sample may be biased in favor 
of the less m^Kile girls and in favor of urban ^irls where" m^i 1 service 
is better. If one assumes that non-respondents are merely those who for- 
get. or don't get around to answering, then the sample is biased less 
seriously in favor of the more efficient girls. The real cause of non- 
response is probably some combination of these factors. 
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TABLE 7.1 

RETUPN PATES OF FOLLOW-UP OUEGTIONNAIREf By" STREAM 



Aradenii c 



LOWER SCHOOL 
Coinnierclal 



Home 
Economics 



HIGllEK -SCHOOL 
Arts Science 



1007. 
(31/31) 



50?^ 
(16/32) 



54 r„ 

(13/24) 



50% 
(A/8) 



-0- 
(0/2) 



TOTAL f)6% 

(-6A/97) 



I'Kvt^r 



(27/28) 



50% 
(15/30) 



75% 
05/20) 



48% ♦ 
(10/21) 



A 3% 
(3/7) 



TCTAI, i,(,7. 

(/0/!()..) 
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with these caveats the resMlts of the follow-vp can be used to 
provide sotnc Insight into what Is happening to the gi'rJs when they 
finish their training at Tororo, l^asically, tuere c:ve three categories 
into which tlie girls activities can be placed: vorkj further study, 
and other. Uie latter category ccnsists primariry of going home to live 
with family or relatives while waiting for an opportunity either for work 
for som.» kind of training, or for marriage. As indicated elsewhere, 
the gIrLs are not anxious to get married right awey, so most of them 
rnntinuo looking for somrithing in the first two categories. The dlQ- 
' :^tinn ot the girls who responded in ther^e three categories is set out 
in Ta: \ \.: 7.2 which breaks the girls down by stream and by level of 

v..M;\G, completed. The responses from the two different years are 
V '-Liup^.id together in this t.ible. 

Keepln- in mind the limitaticTiS imposed by the different return 
rU'is there are nevertheless some striking differences between girjs in 
the three lower school streams. Tlie glrjs in the academic- and the cojmier 
clal streams seem to be quite successful at either finding work or con- 
ttnuinx iu i;chool. I:^ contrast the home economics girls are largely -Jin- 
r-;<'cressf I.' I with pp ♦rly 70% of them listed in the other category, Aca-- 
dMHiIcdlly tlje fj^'rls in the home economics stream are generally weaker 
than chose in the othei- two streams and as a result their chances of ^ 
c leering higher school are lower. In addition, no school in Uganda 
currently cffers higher school work in their specialty where they would 
pre^v ably -be able to compe^e most effectively. Their relatively low 
empJcVitr^ rate is somewhat discouraging since they would appear to have 
been given skills needed In the country. Thei, problem probably lies toth 
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TABLE 1.2 

ACTTVITIKS OF TORCIU") r.Iki.f^ AFitR COMPLETING . 
C.S.r. AND h.S.C. 
(Classea or- 1967 and 1;):1>8) 



Academic Cominf rciai 



Home 
E'-onomics 



HIGHER SCHOOL 
Arts Science 



Study in" ' 557 

(liij!;litT Srhool r-.r 32 
t'niversi t 0 



18% 
5 



15% 
2 



-0- 



WoiV i nj; 



177.: 



(0 



14% 
4 

(2) 



85% 
12 

(1). 



33% 
1 

(0) 



28% 



10% 



68% 
19 



67% 
2 



I(»(A!. Or 



'•8 



. 31 



28 



14 



Nu: er. .l.o are working part-time. 
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in t!ie relatively few jobs o->en 'ind in difficulties of comniunication and 
transport which prevent the J^irls from finding and applying for relevant 

(I 

jobs. 

In contrast, thr^ otl\cr two streams have been much more .success- 
ful , pnrtf'calarly in tlie proportions able to continue their education- 
Mfilo one would expect the acaderric streain to do well since that is what 
thev have been prepared for, the high proportion of the commerce girls 
}?oin?, on Is worthy of note. A good part of the attendance of the commerce 
j'Jrlf^ can be attributed to the fact that Tororo has recently begun a 
hi^^her schoci program in commerce. Since no other school in the country 
provides lower school girls wltli extensive training in commerce, the 
Tororo girls w^ll gain entrance' to the commerce stream in the future. 
Similarly the competition for places in the Tororo higher school academic 
progr^-j vill continue to increase making it more challenging for Tororo 
girls to stay on in the l\lgher school program. 

Turning to the proportions of the girls who report that they are 

0 ' 

workings ons finds tlint t!\e commerce '^irls have been by far the most 
if ^ - 

successful wit!i^ nearly Lwice the proportion working in the other streams. 
Tliese figures presumrnbJy refle.:t the ready market'ability oi skills 
t'-^ught in commerce, .particularly in comparison to the generalized learning 
offered In the academic program. Vs^en coupled with the great demand for 
trained offide workers the employment rate of the commerce girls comes 
as no surprise, (fhie should note that in fact only half the commerce 
girls respopdet-' so the absolute "number of girls employed may approach 18 

2S2 .t' 



rntlutr than the ^ shouni in the table.) As result the figures for 
t\\c cor.t.ercv strt*.'ir: are irost encourapi n^^ with only 10% r«f those rvspt^ncl in^! 
reportin^^ that tiiey are nt?U;itir studying or working. The acadeiT^lc stream 
i^-i less surcessful witii nearly one-third of the pirls reporcinr. lack of 

Tlie -"i^Mjres for the ^.irls who have completed higher scliool at 
I'Tfiro .'iro more sketchy since tiu return rates are lower and the ;ibsolute 
nttrvhfr of >-Iris lavnlved is quite siriall. The one fad that stands out 
tlioa^'h is f)ie predon^ii nant proportion of the ^>lrl5; in the arts stream who 
art' able to find work upon leaving. ^Posse^ssion of a h.ipher school 
I'ducat ion is st ill enough of a rarity for women to be of considerable 
valutr in the job marker, even though the girls don't have any particular 
skills. Ilie very small number of girls gaining outrance to university 
is not unexpected. The number of places open for pirls in university is 
rolativelv small cc)mpared to tht^ numb^'rs of ^.irls in higher school. In 
addition, tin' newness of the higher sclu^ol \\K Tororo means tliat th<» 
Vror.rMP* i'. '^'^ill in t luj;_jioA!iLl^pmt*nt Tirage^ As teachers gain experience 
l\\ pr».-[>.{riui' j'Irls \nr tlie examination, whicli is the primary determinant 
<M ♦•t:tr.m**»' tt> nr. iversity, Tororo can expect to get more ulrls into 
university. Vore detailed follow-up information would be necessary to say 
much ir.or^" .dx^ut ifu' higfier school girls at this point. 

« » . 

' Oir^ detail concealed in the overall numbers of those working is 

tiu* number f)f g^rls who liave part-time jobs. This number is presentf^d 
in parenth4«s<-> iu ehc row labeled "w.-^rking." Thus of the 10 girls an the 



acaden:ic stream who axe listed as wor8^ng, four or 40% are only working 
part-tlnie. In contrast r-.ly one out of the nine commerco girls has 
part-rimt' work, and so on. Thus the commerce girls are not only the 
most sjuccessful in obtain i np Vork , but are also the most successful In 
petting full-time v„rk. Although the data is sketchy, the trend In 
the proportions of the girls obtaining full-time work apjjJears to.be' 
increasing ror the two years covered by the data". The proportion with 
part-time Irbs falLs from about 30% fn 1968 to less tl^an l.j% in 1969. 

N.Tl- comments about the time trends for the proportions work- 
ing or studying is risky because of the small numbers and the short 
time span covered by the data. Very generally the- results seem to indl- 
cate little or no change for the proportions xn the academic stream, a 
rise in both numbers working and studying for the home economics stream, 
and a trade-off between working and studying for the commerce strean^ 
In the last case that> means fewer commerce girls working and more going 
on to higher school, a result due almos t • entirely to the large numbers 
being ac ;epted into the higher schiKJl_cnmme*<^--^^ 
would eicpcct the -proportion of Tororo glr]s being admitted to Tori-ro 
l.igh.T' school rommerce to decrease somewhat over time as oth6r schools are 
able to present qualified candidates for entrance. Taking both the lower 
and the higher srhools to^.-ther, the overall trend seems to be a general 
increase (22^4. to 31%) i^ the' number of girls getting work'and a small 
decrease (45% to 39%) in the number continuing at the next level of 
education. Tlie decrease in percentage studying 'is due largely- to the in- 
crease iTTthe number .«f higher school girls graduating, nope of whom 
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went "11 t" furthtT oduc, it ion . 

ll.v;in^' looked at the proportions of «irls in. each of the mn jor 

aIt.Tnativf<^ av.i liable, one can now ask more detailed questions about 

/ 

tlu- '.^irlf, wl,n are .ihlc to find work.- An'swers to the question nskinj: liov 

•he ^irls obtained their jobs fe^ll into three categories: by interview, 

tbn.uKh a family menber, , and through a friend. In general, the repli^js 

rated that about tuv-thirds of the girls got their jobs through 

interviews with exployers.^ The remaining third male use. of family 

rricr^hers in most cases, although a few cited the '..elp of a friend. ^ The 

onlv oxeeption.to..rhis pattern came with the liome economics girJ« where 

tlire.- ..ut of the four who are working received their iobs tlirough the 

,.ff..rts of aVimily n,.'n,her. Tliese figures sugg^t thai Informal social 

networls r.ti 1 1 play an importawt part in helping individuals make the 

iransition to tl.e modern sector of tiie economy oM's>nnda. ^ 

•\ 

■ Tlu- relatively high proportion of girls getting jobs through 
-.f.„.i|v ronnertio^s is reflected later irt^this chapter in the data on .the 
relationship biVqen the girls' home regions aTnd the^'gions where they 
;.r.« .■n.ployed. The data does not indicate the extent to which tjie gu^idanc^ 

■ s.-rvi. e at n.rorc-'w^js of -help, particularly in obtaining interviews or 
in viving riie girls tlu- skills h'ei-essary to discover and to obtain an . 

• i„t .■Ki.w. inrth.r stu.lv would be desirable to understand the relation- 
..l.ip iM tw.M-n .ippr.'.aeh to th.'. job, success in getting a .job,., and potential! 

■ v.iluabl.' 'r,. !..•:. wiiirli th.- >>ul.hinc.' program might play in the process. The 
.M:idanc:e j.r.n'ran, for i.istan.-e, might prof itably pi ay a broker's role 
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in patching girls with prospective interviewers and perhaps, even promote 
such cictivities at the s^rliool . In a similar way girls might, be encouraged 
to sound out frjmlly contacts prior to leaving school in order to increase 
their chances of enpl oyment . - ^ 

However obtained, the jobs of the successful girls fall into 
two ha^sic categories plus a handful of miscellaneous occupations. The 
^wo basic categories are teaching and office work wliich between them 
account for nearly 90% of the employment of the girls who responded. 
Table 7.1 nets out a rummarv of the distribution of employirient in'these 
cnttgories by stream and level of schooling. The number below the percentage 
represents the number of girls in each cel^t and reminds the reader thr-jt 
the total number -of girls reporting employment in this study is a 
relatively smai: 36. The summary of the distribution between job' types 
appears in the last column. The bottom row in the table gives the mean 
sal^rftes f^^r the [urls ^rom each str^^am. 



The table reveals "a~l:Tear~TeiTtlonsh between the type, <a|f job 
held :Tnd tb.o strearr in which the girl r:?ceived her training in lower school 

.Teaching^lohrr nre held primarily by girlf; in the academic stream, and in 

/ 

t\\i> arts stream at tiie h i j^he r flaKool , 1 eve] . At the latt'ler level, the 

' ' * . i 

teac^hin^ -jobs are split about evenly between primary ajid secondary teach- 
ing, vhile at the Jower scriool level most of che girls are teaching In 
prlnVry scliools. Over the total group of jobholders teaching accounts 
'ioK just unde'r 40% of the jobs. Although, teaching is the single most 
commonly held job, o\ might well expect more gir^s to find employment 



TABI.K 7. '3 

T> TYPK OF JOVj /^Sl) ME'LAN SALARY BY ' STREAM 



A».'.'ui'-n'. i c 



LOWKK SCHOOI, 
Oomr.t^r- Home 
c in I Kconomi cs 



illCliCK SCllOCL 
Arts Sc ic-ncv' 



TOTAL 



. i adi 1 n^: 



ll/'> 
1 



75% 
9 



\00Z 
1 



14 



7 



75% 
3 



25% 
1. 



-0- 



4 7% 
17 



"t litT 



10% 

":3 



1 



-0- 



-0- 



I [MOM * \\ 



in 



34 3 



340 
A 



442 
12 



700 



3^)3 



2.H7 



L 
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•as Ceachersv The di f f icul t i es. 1 ie in the problen-'S. outlined in an 
t.irlifr clifiptcr witr: regard to peetinp, the necessc'^ry teacher' training., 
(^ne should also renerhcr that these results ara based on jobs obtained 
alnost itnirediatelv aft^r e,raduat:on- As a consequence, nany of/ the girls 
arc- teach-in^ on a t^'mporary or part-tirr.e basis. Some^ of the girls who 
rep:^rt tliat tfiey ha ve 'gone on ' f or further studie?. are in^teacher train- 
inj2 institutions and will tai.^.- up teaching jobs after comp] et ing training. 

The sin^rle lart^est category of jobs is that of office work - 

i 

with just unde>- of all lobs reported. This category includes 

se-^retary, cop;«l typist, and clerical assistant. As one would expect, 
t'lv lar^^est concentration of girls in tliis. category ' arc pirls I'ho conic 
fron: tfu; rornir.erc i a 1 stream. Of t^itJt;e girls four were cither secretaries 
or copy typist :i and w(>uld presumably thus be called upon to use the 
specific skills of typing learned at Tororo. The otiters were in the more 

general category of rlerioal a^ftistant. which might involve typing or — 

shorthand or even sone accountijig skills' but probably at a level which 
a g:rl wi^h general stcoudary edvication/ cou] d easily handle. This 
assur:pti'nn Is reinforced by tlie fact ylhat all four of the girls from the 
acaden^ic strt>an! who have jobs in this category list themselves as cleri- 
f-al assistants. Similarly tlie girls from the higher ^chool arts stream 
in this (Mti's'rrv are all clerical assistants. These very limited figures 
*::^Lil^"^-^ th-it the edgi' In office work fujoyod by the girls from the com- 
nii-rcial st^ean is directly traceable to their possession of specific office 
:rKills ovei and above their general education. * 



^ The i.emaining category of jobs has only a few girl^ in it and 

contains three \obs: salesgirl, production worker, and medical assistant, 
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The r.ost frequent of cb.ese is o\ snlos^irl, the "pos i t i6n held 

iiv .ill tiiree of t.ht' n :i{ienM( stre.ir: K' ^'i^- f^trir.iiir by their al;ri<v-.t 
total aSsi*nre arc jol^s relating the inedical proli'ssuni, 'In fa-^t 
.only one job, hulr! by a rl. from hocx* economics, is a iit-a 1 t h-r»* 1 a t t^l 
job. "Ihi/se fi^:ures 1 mri support to the earlier discusRion of the 
difficulties in enterini; th.e nedical professions because of linitcd 
t r.riniAp, facilities and the d i f f e renci.*s between the intake levels for 
surii trninin.- and the oiitinjt levels of the re^^ular education systet;:. „ 

'111*.' ir.pressfon produced by th.e resUlual cate^orv (^f ] obs_ i s 't he 

vcrv Tirited ran-e of enploynent represented. Of all.thi- coTfeeivable 

tvpf-; of occupations available t(^ the ^:irls only eij.^jit tvpes o*" ji^bs 

ar'e iicld by the '\f^ ^/irJs and of these the three office jobs are pr^ibablv 

hiehlv similar to each other. The nar:*ow range brings home very force- 

fullv th(» limittd optir>ns which are open to the girls. The limitations 

ran he traced to a number of factors includinp the limited nature of the ^ 

wa^'e ('((^nc^mv in the countrv, the severe restrictions on the types of 

j()f>s (.pro to women, and rhi* lack of knowledj^e and experience n;, tlie ^u' r3 s 

in apiWvin/. Inr less weI'l*known types of iohs. 'Ilie latter area is 

I li'arlv (.nr whrr»' t lu* jMii(hinci* proj^rani can and probably ' ^es have some 

I 

i"ip.icL. Ihi'sc rijMir«*s stM'Rest however, that more remains to hi: <ione In 
e:%i end i ii>* tin- type;- of ^bs which girls attempt to ^»et. ^ 

Turning now to the salJ^iries reported, one is struck immediat-:-^ ' ' 
hv the very low pay received by these ^,irls. The mean salary for the 
entire i'rou|' is appr^x i riat 1 v twelve TS dollar^ a week for pirls who have 
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either twelve or fourteen years of education and thus represent a highlv 

educated minority in a country where^less than 10% of m age group goes 

to s^^condary school. Also noteworthy is the very large disorepancy 

between these salaries and tnc salary expectations of the girls (See 

Table 5.3, pa^e 150) a factor which is reflected In the. girls' feelings 

about their jobs. The means are soinevhat reduced by the fact •that the 

tew'^irls who are working part-time are included in the averages. In 

.nidi t ion, the* salaries are lowered by the temporary nature of iruch of 

the enployment and by the fact that most of the girls, are not certified. 

However » these means are realistic in that they represent the ability 

of the girls to earn money tiince those with part-time or temporary jobs 

have them only because they were unable to obtain permanent, full*-tiine 

enploynient. ^ 
/, 

The salary differences between the streams in- the lower. school 
are not large although the academic stream is somewhat lower. Most of the 
difference probably lies ,in the larger number of part-time jobs held by 
>>lrls in th'> aradenic stream. (See Tabl-e 7.2.) Yet, the highest paying 
jolv^ in t lie , academic stream is below the top salary in either of the other 
two St re.ims and thi' lowest is well below the lowest in the other streams, 
Tlie academic girls seem to Jiave more trouble getting jobs than the com- 
mt^rclal stream and are less able to get full-time jobs with the higher 
-alaries,- The horte economics girls, of course, have a much lower employ- 
ment rate, but seem to get better salaries when they do find employment, 
even in part-time jobs. Tlie best paying job reported in the lower school 
is held by one girl from the commercial stream who earns 700 shillings- a 
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:-(.nttJ .IS a cU-rical assistant. r.;<cept for her thou'^\\ ^ the toy salaYifs 
ar.' yi.-nvrii]]'.' iii tlif ;u' i Rrihc^rhood of 40() shilLing.s a r.ontli or less, 

c . ^ 

A. W(Mild e.xpcct, the hi^'.lu'r school j»irls cl(> somewhat h.cttor 

in salarv. More tiian half tlio girls in thi- arts stream oarn bctwoL-ii 
:.()n ari^i 7f)'i ->hillin rs'iiM^nthlv, while -the remainder ^f^et approx i mate 1 v 
i'y), nt i a] 1 V the. s are as the better paid ^irls from tlie lower st4iool. 

-.iH' '^eioiK-e y,\r\ io obtain w(^rk i K^^'tt i n^: 700 s!u 1 1 in^s, a* salary 
is tie- tt>p tor all "ihc yjrl^ in either hipher or lower school. 

tia'ininr i . tlu-refore of >:reater va 1 ue , ^vet -one can't 
f vc'<'!inr th.ii in t.err.s of initial .salary at least, t.lu* investment 

i:i ^ore vears of sehau^l liardlv seems worth it for tiie girls wiio are 

.'.-.a/, str.n^'iil ovit into employment/^ The investment will pay oli f4ir 
/irl > w!;M are suceessfiil in continuing? on to university or some form o\ 
s}.i'< i a 1 i 7.i'J trainin>N l.'liether tiie Introduction of the cj'immerce stream 
,t. rh»- hi;'hei- level will hi- able to i ve the ^irls skills sufficient 
* > inrr.Mse their earninr power s i j:'n i f i cant 1 y remains to.be veen. c:e 
t »,m1v til.' rr(or! of ibi' >M r Is* I'omiu!^' l'r*MP th^.irts stream is not everlv 

A ii.M lira I . ( Mini lai'v tt^ tin- s/ilarv h'vel is the (Hiesl Ion answere<! 

I.-- f: .. :Mr]s '.n wbetht-r /ii'V liked or disliked tlu-ir job. The. answers 

* 

• 1 flit ' ^:u."' ion indicate that ^ver H07. of the pirls tiislike their jo!>s. To 
' I r, bf tiie reasons for snrn a liirh proportion of dissatisfaction tiie answers 
v.rr'M run ai^^inst such variables as salary level and job tvpo. Somewhat 
■ ■;!•;• r i i n V , (h^T'' little <^r nn relation botv;een satisfaction about ^ 

2\)L 



• the job and salar>'>, at least within the range of salaries reported by 
these respondents. Nearly hn i f of the girls reporting that they arc 
sVtisfled havv? saJaries in the 200 to' 300 shilling range, while over 
luilf of thost> v;ith sal-aries greater than 500 shillings indicate dissatis- 
faction. When corpaYed with "oh types there is only one job where a^ 
sij>nificant proportion report satisfaction: just under one-third, of 
the j.'.irls who are clerical assisr.ants say they they liVe trheir jobs. 
In tjie^ renalning jobs HOZ to 100:1 of the girls 'report that they dislike 
the jobs- 

Uien AskgL'd wluit their reasons would be for leaving the job, the 

rajoTity of th(^ girls responded that they wished to go on for, further 

« 

study, apparently feeling', that irore school was the key to access to jous 
c 

lose Condi titans wt^re sat i *4 factory . Those who did mention specific 

reasons for 1 eaving 'other ihan-study, indicated that wanting othef work, 

/ • 

not being fully qualified, and low pay were their reasons. A few also 

rr.entioned too much work and short term contracts as reasons for leaving.*. 
N'oteworthy by its absence Is the need to leave because of marriage. 
Previous results indicate that the girls do not want marriage at this 
p<^int, and in -nr/ rase, it is not generally, a hindrance to girls who want 
work. 

Till' irnpr(-;s Ion left by this data is somewhat dlscoar.ag ing. The 
^'r(»at majority f)f t\\e girls seen to dislike the employment which they' 
have" been ablf* to ^M?t ;ukI generally feel that more schooling, is th^i only 
wav to achieve ^^ore dc-sirahle err»ployment . One also gets the impression 
that relatively sm^l 1 salary increases or other fringe benefits' wil 1 not 
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chan:'!' I'm: ^'irls' des i ro v;iiich is consistent witfi their stated cxpoi t-i- * 
tii>ns. In otlH^r wi.rds t-u' very iarj/e discrepancy between the realitv 

0 . ' 

in!;^ ava-il.O.ie i.o ther and thei r' expect at ions of status /ind s^T^arv le.jd 
rht- yjr\'~ t <^ alr.ost ror-p^cte re](»cti(Mi of tiieir •i()l)s. Certainlv a tacr >r 
c(n'<t r i h at i n^^ to these teelinK^, «ind one wb.icli is clear fnMn tlie inter- 
vievs, IP til'/ bw-level, ter-porarv nature «f>r thc> work availanlt. Vi 'Ls 
] !is t Mijt of schoo 1 . 

Anotlior factc^rwiuch nay contribute their d i ssa t i s.far t i<vi^ 
i !- the 1 oca ^ Ion of the job and tin* consequent availability of entertain- 
rrunt at^l ntlier arrienities. When asked where th^i'V tluuivJit tlioy would In* 
wo rV im', tfie^'.irb; in the inain study showeti a stronj' preference for-K-yr^'e 



and* I'.f'd i ii:'>-s i ;!ed -c i t itv-i , Less tlian 10/ of the total sar:pli' o\ \ WO said" 
Ui.'i thev expected t(^ iv'ork in a small town or village. Vet, the realitv 
til t liosc- wtu) are WMfkin/. is that less than ']()Z find themselves with jobs 
situ/iti^l in two \;\ryc cities, wlil'le nearly *30/' arc working' in very 

:w::al] villav^es. (ir^mponnd in^ this Jack of urbao directed mobility provided. 
i)V their -work, is the surprising f^act that virtuiUy '^11 the >iirls w})o 
f(Hind vvV»rk are cirip loved in the same region and in the same size town as 
thi'ir he:,i«'. In other words tiiere is. a very strong, tendency for K^rLs to 
lint! en p ! (>V!n*'iit in tlieir dome area and uot in the* more rl'T^ioriMis and more 
'M-^.MM m*- 1 r. 'po I i ^i . a result tiie >m r 1 s iind tiu»mse!vt»s not (nily v.brkin^' 

in I'.iMiM t own. h .In t'lev had h(>petl, with I h(* resulting', lacl- ol diver- 

i"n.»,f'iif \.'i)rkinr i »i a town and r*M;i(Mi with which I lie v are familiar, 

a f.ntor which n.iV well contribute Co a desire to mo\'e to new and m(ire 
interesting >ur r^jund i n ^'s . Tnus, although not nentioned explicitly hv tin* 

V 
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girls, the location of their work may contribute to their dissatis- 
faction. A strong influence on the location In which work is sought 
r.ay well b(f the heej:i for j'irls- to live with friends or relatives both 
for economic and for social reasons. 

In this part of tlu» chapter data has been presented based on 
tiiV* follow-up results 'of Tororo girls, who finished both hight^r and lower 
school in the years 1968 and 1969. The responses reveal sorr.e interesting 
-and" at times encouraging trends ^n teths of employment. At the'sane 
tine the evidence alro points to sor*e serious problems. However , be- 
cause or the differiuv response rates the data must be interpreted with 
some caution until more systematic and complete follow-up sampling can 
be done. As orte way of validating the results of this section, the 
authors* included in their questionnaire for the higher i^chool students 
a section on their experience in getting jobs in the Interval between 
lovor school and higher school. The final part of this chapter will be 
crevoted to^ looking at these vacation experiences in ordei^ to further 
imders-tand tfie er^plcv/ment situation faced by the secondary school gradu- 
ates. The two sets nf data differ because the girls in this part who are 
working did nj^t go on to higher school, whereas -the wark experiences in 
the next part are re^xorted by girls wli^ did go on to highe;: school. 

Vacati(Mi Joh Kx perlences of Higher School Girls 

The main study includes three^ schools which offer instruction 
^t the higher school level: Tororo whose follow-up results were just 
discussed, and Cnyaza and Namagunga, two prestigious schools ef long 

2-); 
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standing sitLuuted near the capitol city. In all just' under -irK) - i r ! 
rcr-p(^ndc-d to th.e aue.^t jonnairc, representing alltthe girls in tin- tr^ri i 
p. i;^;u.'r schooLs. Tlu-v were e.sked to report on their experience in ]<>i»kiiiv^ 
for a job, their success, and the conditions of their employir.ent . 'Du 
tine period involved is tiie long interval ^etveen the tin:e tlie girl; tale 
thfir Sciioo] Cfrti f irate Txarsinatlons ir. early I^ecrmber and their r:oti- 
lir.iri(ni in March or April as to whi'thrr tliey^have heen aee'.'pted intu a 
hirJH-r school. This prri/:^d of months^or niort- is a tin^e. wh.i'n n;any 

of th.' >-irls St el< worl< and their experiences cart" he taken as a good indi- 
r.iti'r o»r. thr general experience of girls who fiqish secondary school and 
enrer tl)e job market. Some biasing is present of courfje since the girls 
in thi- sample are the ones wlio have done well in school and have been 

selected to. continue tiieir edu^at;on in the academic higher schools.. On 

/ ■> , • J, 

the other hand the employers are awajre that any girl accepted into higher 
seh(^ol will probably go, and hence there is a strong tendency to give 

;'.irls' tinporary if)!)s lhU i 1 both th.eir performance and their permanence* 

r.m hi* assi'ssed . 

If. ing tiie data on the vacation experiences of the three schools ^ , 
.:an study tlie success rate in general and can aJsq compare the rela- 
Mvi' success rates of girls in prestigious academic schools with those af 
girls frf>m Tororo, To fa.' i 1 itate . these cofnpar i sons, the rpspon^es from 
each school' are presented in terms of i^^here the girls did their lower school 
studies. In most cases t^ata from both the 5th and i»th form will be ♦ 
prescMUed" together although their responses relate co -two different years. ^ 
In a few (vi*;es romments wijl he made ah^ut the stsparate years in terms of 
'ipp.innl tiru'i. intiit.fled l)y the changes between the two vear.s. 



r : 1 :' ^ ■ t : n find: n ^; j o "> s and the na j o r 

::rf N-.-t nut ::i_Tab'f' 7.4. '"For each of tho 

.."•■i''. rf :T'1vk)v<-! acco rd in r to u'iiere. they .3t- 

: t i :• • - c i*co 1 i n v;ii j c I; t ■ ley <'i rc* "^-t tend in^ 

*" • 
• - *. 

• i'-^i'.r ■('■••I. .-inrcli.. r ;:irls^ '-.fiiuo] , or at sor.y othor type of, 

1. " • '-.M r^-'T i - i M):>: are tho sar.e as in the pi.-vious part of 

til'- '.'.MpttT ^itir f»;tr;'». i on th.it in t'his tuole office work rhino 

ft % 

i:K]iidf. ']>■!} '-f t I t-:^:i.^^nt,' operator. ^ (Kor a detailed listing of tlu? 

'ia:>i<' A. in in ili-.- appendix.) lieadurs wi,sl)ing only a brief 
•iiiirir.arv i'liin:" ai.tl.t- data can confjne i;iv.>ir attention to the last colunin: 
undtir i acii schcxil v.'iiich ^;ives t}\v. totals ror all tiie iris in <he hij^her , 
scho.'.'l . Titese sunn'i.iry fit'ures show ?Lhat rou^»hIy hal the pirls fail to 
obtain er:ployr..:-n t of any kind in euch of the schools. The majority of 
tliose who do find work are er.iployed either as teachers or as office 
workers. Only a small percentage find work outside ol' these two' cate- 
^'.ori^s. Difference's between the sch»ool^ occur primarily in the split 
beiiween teaching and office work. Xamagunga girls get considerably more 
teacriing jobs tlian th'? other two schools where the majority of J:he*emplov- 
neiit is found in office work. On an overall basis the girls at Tororo 
ar;' sliglitly less successful at getting jobs than those at the other two 

If however, one is interested in the effect of the lower school 
training on ^ the success of t!ie girls in obtaining jobs,, then the figures 
in the first column under each school are of jnore significance, Tlie 
figures indicate that the girls kept in the same school perform differently 
it? tfie job niarket t^ian those who come from other schools, - The girls from 
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Gayaza and Tororo are- more successful .than the totals for those schools, 
while Namagunga girls are markedly less successful than is indicated by 
the school total. ;Thus although^ the total failure rate of. the Tororo 
girl's in 10% points higher than that for Gayaz.a, the girls who did 
school certificate studies at these two schools have e&sentially the 
sajn€\ success rate' 'dt finding jobs. Looking at th-e job ^categories one 
a^lj*o 'fiods t"hat,the two schools have essentially the same proportions in 
' t^u^ YVo^nTi^jci job [ca.tegoi'ies / Both schools place about 40% in office 
Jobs and* only .^hout 15% in teaching jobs. In contrast Namaguhga girls 
who do 'find a job are ruuch more likely to become teachers than to work-in 
an of f ice. • . , ^ 

\ 

^' A^^n these figures are compared with earlier data on employment 

expectations of the girls some ij^eresting differences *are apparent. 
Referring back to Table 4.6 (page 116) this means speciffcally comparing 
the technical catep;ory — mostly teachers — aicid the skilled ce 

workers category — mostly secretaries — with the two major categories 

.. „ » , 

in Table 7. A. Tororo is the only school with substantial e^ectations 

' • . . ' 

of jobs in the office worker category; The other two schools Indicate 

gronter expectations for the technical category than for office work. For 

Nam;T^unga and Tororo the expectations are in the right direction and 'arv'^. 

roughly approximated by the actual employment .figures. For Gayaza, however 

the^ direction 'is wrong and the amounts are substantially different. 

Willie only 5% 'of the Gayaza girls expect office work over 40%''in fact 

find siir.h employment and conversely nearly 30% expect teaching jobs but 

only 'lYi arc r-mpl^oycd as teachers. Some of -the differences will likely 

i)e lessened by tlie fa^ct tj[iat the jobs ^reported are temporary while the 

2i)8 



expectations are prcsuir.ibly long term, Xore pirls will becorre tea&lieri^ 
after completing higher school and going on for specialized training. 
Nevertheless, the tlifferences- are instructiye and suggest that many more 
Kirie- will be commercially employed than expect s\ich work. 

The rc» suits aiso suggest that Tororo as a- new and relat.ively 
unknovn school has ht^en able to compete successfully for Jobs witli tlie 
h.'st known ^irls' school in the country. And this s in spite of the 
riich c'J-(^5ter proxjmity of Cavaza to the major city and its much jr.rexiter 
tTployment opi'i^rt iin i 1 1 es , 'Hie most likely explanation for the success ' 
of To^rorn 1 »' es in tfie sk i ! 1 s-oriented nature of the cufricufum and tfie 
V^j^'noral, (orientation of the program toward training for future employment. 
Liu'n the success rate is computed for each of the three streams within 
Tororo/ the ' results are very similar to those reported in the follow-up 
data, i'tie 'commercial and academic streams are quite successful while the 
home e..\onomics girls have considerable difficulty getting jbos. Only 
J(f/^ of ^thc commercial girls don't find jobw, while 43% of the academic 
girls are unemploy^»d. ' These suciless rates equal or Surpass those of the 
r.irls who ittrndod Havana lower school , . in general the g,irls in thr* 
.'uiuitMnIc stream tlo slightly, less well at getting, jol^s tlian the girls at > 
(.IV. I/, I, tho r.irlK in the commercial stream do noticeably better tli.Mi -. 
^'irls from- 0tlu*r schools, and the home economics girls do considerably 
"i^'or^ie. T/ie net result is an overall rate at Tororo which ,s essentially ; 
the same as that "^at the most prc^stigious girls' schools in the country. 

,V^ien tlu? • employment figures for the two years are looked at 
separatejy tliey provide some clue as to the ^rend in success rotes for 



fhe girls. Taking ci^ll the girls in eac^'i form together the figuref-; for 
Cayaza and Namagunga bcth show an increase ^in the proportion _pf girls who 
are able to obtain . ..p] .jr ent cueing the long vacation. For Gayaza the ' 
increase is small, f rov.) 51% to 56::, while^for Namagunga it is larger, 
44% to 53%. n^e fii^ures for Torero during the same period remain con- 
-slant at 44"'.- In other words Torero has a' somewhat lower rate of employ-' 
r^ent^ than the otiu-r two scoocls and does not'sfeow an Improvement in rhe 
•two years covorf.^d by the data, The reader should note in interpreting 
this in/crmatio:. that th^se two years r^ >resen*:' the first two higher school 
classes evL*r admittec' to Tororo. As a consequence^the type of girl ad- 
mitted to the higher school is generally of a much lower caliber than 
those available to the other two long established schools. In additiqn 
tiiose girls admitted from Tororo lover school represent the first gradu- 
ates of Tororo. In light of the:^e fact<3rs, the performance of the girls 
is outstanding and reflects the ability to overcome several major handi- 
caps. On the basis of this ])erfonnance one would predict rapid improve- 
mL*nt in employment rates to a point where they are cqua| 
than thojje of thf prestigious ac<1demic schools. 



to or better 



V.nat ar^t thv girls' reactions to their vacation employment? 
'-^^^at are tlieir 1 ikos and dislikes about the employment conditions? Civen 
a chance vould. tiiey take the sume job again?* Table 7.5 presents, a suimary 
of the responses of the rJrls in rhe tlfree schools to the last question 
broken down to distinguisli girls continuing ia the same school Vor higher 

— - • o 

sriiool. As in tho follow-up data the gr.eat majority of. the girls indi- 
rate that tho\- would not take .the job ajjatn. The percentages are lower, 
707 lr)stra(i dI Hn'Z^ .than^tc^r the f«»l]ow~up data reflecting slightly greater 
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acceptance of the jobs. Thorc are virtually no differences between 
the thret*^ schools taken as complete groups. Smal] differences appear 
when the girls are split up to separate out those who stayed at the 
same school for higher school. Tlie Gayaza and Namagunga girls are some- 
what more willing to taVe the same job than are girls from other schools, 
whereas the Torero girls are less \:illing to' repeat their jobb than other j 
^irls attending Tororo higher school. 'Whether the relatively higher 1 
dissatisfaction of tYie Tororo girls is because they have less attractive 
Jobs or because they have been led to expect better conditions by their 
trainiiU' is open to-conjecture. In one sense the results are surprising: 
the Tororo girls in general have lower and more realistic expectations 
for lobs than do tlie girls from the other two schools. As a result one 

would expect thi> Tororo girls to adapt more readily to the realities 

9 

ot the enployment world. -> 

V.Tiat are the features of employment which the girls find attractive? 
most frecuentlv nentioned aspect is working with (iieople, closelv * 
followed in the case of the Tororo girls ^y a liking for the duties on 
trie job. For the other schools though, the next options are less popular 
;md ronstst of onjoving liandling students and liking the financial inde- 
pondenro o! inving i jo!.. The wnev aspt.»ct of the Job was somewhat less 
irpt-iri.ml. tt^r t;u- Tororo rirl.v tiian such things as meeting important people 
and wt>rkink:, with fellow employees. 

The ther;e which runs through these responses involves a hea\'y 

err^hasis on relationships^ with other people: ' fellow workers, students, 

CLLstor.ers, and tl bossess. The emphasis on personal relations sjay stez: 

t 

in part irom the fact that live in a boarding school for girls is quite 
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rtistrictive arid The Job represents the first time that the girls have ' 
heon out in the worl- and at least partially on their own- 'Yet there 
:,is probably a deeper reason reflecting a general orientation of the 
cvillute which places hl}>h value on the quality of personal relationships, 
Karlier di.<-ussion in Chapter V (page 175 ff,) notes that the character- 
istics considered desirable in jobs tended to relate more to the persbnsal 
at ;:.c>s;);ivrf anil life style of the work than to the content or duties of 
l]\v job. Iliat err.phasis is clearly reflected in the girls cominents about 
job likes, r-.ore than half of which relate to people aspects of the work. 
Onlv at Tor.->ro do substantial numbers of girls (30%) indicate that they 
are interested in the duties of the job as a- desirable aspect. In the 
otrier two schooli; less than lOZ mention duties as a desirable aspect. 
The hiriicr level of awareness of duties of the Tororo girls would be 
a h^iiic..] ouicorre of a program wliich "focuses on skills training for 

1 (lyr-^er-j t rind wV.ich en:phasizes choice of job according to skill and 
i n V V • re s t - . ^ 

^ith trie exception of the dislike of getting up early in the 
r-(«rnin:: in order to v^et to work, the majority of the dislikes ir.entioned 
refer t-o characteristics of the job. Most proniinent of these are things 
like sor^e of the duties, res'trictions resulting from supervision, being 
bored and^ in the case of teachers, the need for lesson preparation. 
The complaints about early rising, the long trip to the office, and the 
ne'-^i r"i^r les-pn ^reparation all relate to i nf ringer^ents of the job on the 
:^ ( ^ n - r k i 11 t : i, ^ . Tl 1 i r 1 s s eon t o h a ve clear e>: pe c t a t i on s tha t work 
s'-i'-il«! 'r. I i*^ t'> <'orta:n p-irts of *J;e dav .md rest-nt it. when work- 

related ai^tivities rut into tires s^en as i^served for other activities, 
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This ir.ay ayviin be seen as a strong desire for freedom fron the rej;ii]a- 
tii-n wiiich has r\\:i" ctor'..:<^.. t'oir lives in b">arc!in*' school and a re~ 
sentmenc of rmythin^v vhich ■;cems to resemble i\ return to such controls. 
On the otlier hand, the cor.ments of the fjirls also reflect accurately 
some of tht.r conditions of their eTr.plovmer.t as- presented in the first 
pari of th.is ciiapter. T1ie duties are vague, generally menial and often 
bor in.'. > any of the* r^^li-^ are in a trial period and few eir.ployers 
fr'i:: rust tiier wit'a meaningful work carryinj'. nuch responsibility. 

NiU.ii^U- ly their virtual absence are any complaints about the 
s.il,u-!t.'^ heine receivt^d hv^ the girls. thily four girls out of ttie 135 
vl.p u\ r^' employ** J rent ion Icn^' salaries, and three of those girls were 
frei": Tororo. Tac average salary of all the girls is 315 shillings per 
r/:>ath and only a very fov i>f the:?, get more than 500 shillings. These 
s.iljrits are relatfvelv low and are about half of the salaries which 
1 1 > V r c:; on 1 e i r 1 s s ay t ■ 1 1- y *"[ p e to cam in their expected j ob , \\h y 
t ! 1 t.-n , ^ o few c . > r p 1 i i n t s about s ome ^h i n f. wh i ch " is imdoub tedly importHnt 
li^ -Mrls who for tht first tine are in the position of managing monT?v 

v'-.iri' t':.t v ii.ivL' e.'-!rnei!: In p:>rtial rrspons<s one can note that .-^alai^' 
Mitl ii:! ran- : i r i. I .* u I a r 1 v ii igh on t lie list of desirablo job cl; ar.-acter- 
istir^ 'li^rii-. -r"' ir. .r/'i: t- r V.'iion combined witii tiu- fact that nost of 

tht SL- L:irK v!e*^ the work as temiporary and.- the fact that most of tiie:r. 
•.a\*e founvi wavs to reduce costs by living with far.ilies or relatives, the 
-•pparenr lack of concern about money becom.es m.ore understandable, •-."•lether 
tr.is^is a zood indicator of their future reaction, to salary scales on 
a mo re p erm.an on t ^ ^^h rained after c omp 1 e t i n g the i r s ch o o 1 i r. p is un c e r t a i i 
!f it v\-^v:lri be a ereat bonus to the development of the country* since 
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vage scales art- already badly out of line v;ith indica*.ors .like per capita 
i n c o r.e and p ro duct i v i t >• . 

Lookin-: at the repoi^ted salaries in moro detail, one finds a 

pattern vevv similar to that already discussed in the I (il low-op part 

(^f ti-* chapter, Differences be t ween schoo 1 s are small with Cnyaza havin^^ 

a siieht edge over the other two schools, althou.c^h not by a significant 

ar^ount- Differences between wages paid for the rrajor job categories are 

verv sn d I /. i th. office work having a f light eHge over teaching. This 

difference v;ould probably not persist for girls who uitimtely obtain 

their teaching certification and are cmplbyed on a regular basis since 

teaciiiniT salaries are quite competitive with all but the highest level 

ot rav fi>r seeretaries and clerks. Sirrilarly, the girls from the coir- 
's 

r'* rfLil -^tre.i. ai Torero are at the i-oment unable to get cert i fncat ien at 
i<^roro and their reportt-d sahries are l^clow tuose available for 
-.•«-r*'t ar it s }nd rypists who have been certified, 'Hie salary data in this 
chaptlr sh.ould be viewed in terns cf these ^1 ini tat i ens , The ficures 
rt rv.^rtec do represent the reality available to the general secondary school 
z:l KUiatt , hut arc below the levels open to the is^lected few who will 
-ultirately get r*ore training and receive the official certification *en.ti tl ing 
ther. ti-> :ii::rir-r wages, . • • 

flavini: discovered srmethint: ah o lit the charactoristics of the 
r 2 r I * iil^-^ ;^n<^ tht:' relationship of various types of sciiool inu to those 
i v MK-sr ;»"^n .irises as to the influence of otiier aspects of th^- 

i r 1 - ' ^ .ii-k^rt^'in^is* In other words, wi^i ch girls are successful in t'lndinc 
• ^-r ! ^yrr^t nt ? 'k? they tend to coz:e from a rural or urban area of the country 
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and does the education level of their pareats seem to influence their 
rh uices of fincllnp a ioh? 

A fairly compelling argument could be made that girls ..from n 
rural hack ground would be handicapped in gaining the skills necessary 
for stjcoess.in the modern sector of the economy and that their lack of 
experience with urban and modem organizations would hinder them in 
finding eir-jlovment even if they had the skills. To investigate this 
pos-ibility tables were constructed showing employment in the three job 
categories according to size of the girls* hometowns. The distribution 
c>f rural and urban backgrounds of those who did not find work is almost . 
ivientlcal with the distribution for the entire population of girls in 
high.er school. In other words, thereis a remarkable lack of relation- 
sliip between decree of ruralness of the place where a girl grew up, and 
went to primary school and the probability of that girl's subsequently 
finding: a job* 

There are sor-e s:nall variations which occur within the two 
r:ri jor job categories the ugh • Particularly noticeable is a tendency for 
girls frop rural areas to become teachers in disproportionate numbers. 
Concurrently thf?re is a relative lack of girls from the larger cities who 

"OTe teachers, T\\y significance which should be attached to this 
• ppart^nt trend uncertain. Many of ;,hc girls who obtain temporary^* 
r.i m 'm;>i: "jobs : ri- <i -ployed in primary schools. The priirary schools whic(> 

;-M.l likely to in need of teachers are in the rur.nl are,*^s and 
::t : V ^ .i: i r : s wh*-^ live in rural areas are prime candidates for employment, 

A similar discrerrncy exists- in the office work category, but 
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tin* trfni:! is in a (Hffcrviit direction. i)ispropor t ionatirly fewer girls 
fro-, srn 11 vil lathes w.-''k In offiot-s and r.orc* from small and medium si7:i-u 
towns find ot'fire work than vt>uld be the case if background had no in flu- 
i-nce. While ono is certainly; not surprised by a tendency for thos^^* in 
of t ire work to he f ound vvorking in towns and cities wht re such work is* 
cc>ncent rated , there is much less concentration in the large towns thaji 
'>ai' 'li^ht expect. The kev factor in these figures is probably tlie ^ 
tendency discussed previously, for girls to work in the same size town 
as tii'^l in wiri rl. tliey attended primary school. TIius, since only about 
[2f[ (^et- Tahlf pare '35) of the girls in higher school core from a 

l iTiN i-itv, tiiL-re irr^ relatively few girls who are available to work 
in liu- lar.iH' i it\ . A tontativt- conclusi>£^n from this informsation would 
' uj'^'tM.t tlial whilt' tlir»rc is no relatitmship between a girl's homv^ l<>catiin"i 
la-l tin. i iianc"t'< i^T gt^ttine; a job, tlie type of job likely to be found is 
influenctd. Tie influt'nct.- results fru') a combination of . dist ribut ion of 
j'-ib ty p..^s n-- a function .>f degree of urban development and the strong. 
tr:-nJ^ncv fcT tr.e eirls to seek work near their homes. 

f 

Tiirivir-^ ti:c the question of the influence of parents' education' 
n t : c pr(^hahility of ]r.h success, one finds a sim.ilar lack of strong 
rt-l.it icashi n . U'hen mti*rin education' levels of fathers are compared Tor girls 

u ^ ^h" d \ \ ■^ :\ e mp I o\*m^'n t wit I'i those who did no t t h e re is a weak t end en c v 
'•*r if-i. -,p 1 .^ <1 ifirls ro i\avt' . fath«.-rs with n«>rc o<luc;iLlon than thoso 

V ^ ' i : ' ! ! f i « i t ■ 1 o y n>« -n t . litis pattern i s no t t-on s i s t en t - a e r os s all g r o p>: 
.'t *:irl'- fn t;'i- different schools in- tlie sample. T:ie difference is 
c r t 1 : n 1 V n . ^ t : r t : ■ v i : r ^■ 1 1 n t h a t t h e author- vo u 1 <i I :a ve h y ro 1 1 1 1 s i r est 
a rrTori ^ Hcwever, one cr -eic argue that the difference reflects hot so 
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much tlic ability of tiio iiirls to find work, but rather their need to do ^ 
so. Girls vith bettor edurnted fathers, and Jionco fathers with better • 
10,. cc»„„.,c pr..s.rc to „or. 1„ order to support p.,„„t. 
or other siblings. The results for mothers educational levels are more 
in the expected direction, although again the differences are weak. 
Quite possibly the education of the mothers t;S a better indicator of the 
socialization which the t;irls ^et at home and is therefore more likely 
to have a positive influence on the ability of the girls to find work 
larc-r o.n. 

This very sl^'tchy data on the influence of background on capability , 
to find errploTOeiit does little more than suggest-that there are not 
stronjK relationships present. Ln all likelihood there is some influence, 
but in order to demonstrate it one must control for a number of related" 
forces such as econcirlr need, distribution of- jobs, and locations in 
vhich the i>irls are likely to look for work. One can say though chat 
there does not seei?; to be any strong interaction between the background 
factors and ti-e scliaol- experience which systematically operates for or 
aeamst any particular :::roup ot girls. Stated differently, any girl " 
who enters and is able ^to corr.plete her secondary education seems to have 
about an equal cn.ance of finding eirployinent . ^ ^ One explanation for this 
phenomena is 'tru- quite sinple one that any girl who gets into secondary 

i niroaiiv ricrbor of a very* special elite 'and as such lias already 
rrmri sii.itover i-.and leaps her backtt round m.^y have giv'en her. ' 

The infcrnation produced by the three different sources dis- 

>:u.-.-t:c in tr. i.- cl'arter i:--s ^cer.erally been corpler.entary • Erergiag from 
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tl'.o iilscussion is an outline of tVi?' job situation for f^irls who havo 
rt'ct-ntlv v(;rnpleted tlioir second^iry education and sock to convert tli.it 
e<Iucatton into f;aiaful employment, l)ijring the vacation after completing 
school certificate examinations about half the' girls are able to find 
enpl*;>ynu'ii t • Of those who do find vjork about half are in office jobs and 
most of the rt>inaindcr are in temporary - teaching positions. The ran^e of 
jobs DpiMi ^to the f;irls seems to be very limited and the salaries paid 
to most girls are at or below the level which the girls need to mainvain 
themselves. On a longer term basis, about half the girls go on to some 
form of . further education, about 20% continue Xo be employed, while the 
ren^ainder stay at home waiting for an opportunity for work or further 
study, . (Tnese latter figures are based on the proportions for the 
Torero izirls. Tlie proportions ''for other girls schools are probably 
re.isonahly sinilar,) Tlie special training at Tororo appears to put the 
i'irls i:\ a jvi^od competitive position for em.ployment, particularly the 
i^irls i:i the commercial stream. .\s the general reputation of Tororo 
cmtinues to ir.prove, the special training should be increasingly valuabl 
To the rirls,. Finally, the preliminary nature of these conclusions 
shnuld once again be stressed, A much more systematic set of follow-up 
data would he necessary t6 validate the variety of hypotheses suggested 
in tViis chapter. 
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FOOTNOTES: CHAPTER 7 



A master list of the 1968 Tororo School Certificate candidates 
was assembled and checked by calling together the Tororo higher school 
oirls from that class. Peer conrmunication proved to be an accurate 
source—of— information about who was presently ewployed and where, who 
had entered -school for further training, and who had returned home to 
stay with their family. * ' 

2 

The authors wish to acknowledge the cooperation and support 
of Mary Hamilton, the guidance counselor, and Paul MoCt, the Qeputy 
chief <^f p3rty in collecting and coding the data from these questionnaires. 

Most of the data for this section was collected after the 
field work of the authors. No resciLZces were available for more ex^ 
tended efforts in the field' to jdetermine the causes of non-response and 
hence the representativeness pf "the sample which did respond. There 
is some' evidence to suggest that girls from small villag^is are l^ss 
likely to have answered than tnose in towns and cities. 

"^It is interesting tti\note that neither Gayaja nor Namagunga 
higher school had a single Torbro girl attending at the time of the 
study- It will probably be several years before Tororo girls are able 
to compete acadenically with the vary beSt girls in the country. 

■^These proportions probably under--est imate the influence of ' 
relatives since the figures do not reflect the extent to which family 
members are helping girls to get interviewed and are influencing 
-decisions on hiring after the Interview. • ■ 

^Further investigation of probable life-time earnings would be 
necessary in order to ?;upp>ort this statement based on initial earnings. 
One roti^;h indicator would be provided by 2ats on the rate and amoxint 
of incrcTTionts available to these girls in comparison to girls with less 
schooling. 

• ^rne 5th fcm in the sample toc^-c the School Certificate examina- 
tion in Decenber of 196S while the 6th form took the exam in 1967, The 
expIoyr>ent situation referred to is thus that current in the first quarter 
of 1968 and 1969. 

Q 

'^The reader should reirember that these percentagies represent 
the proportion of the girls who return to higher school in the same 
school who do not cot jobs. These are not the overall rates for all the 

ciris vhc ccrpiete lower school there. 
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'..iuMi wi 1 ] in):;noss to tnke the job is broken down by strenn^ tlto 
co'^^Terc ia 1 v'irln from Torero Indicate a degree of satisfaction comparab! 
to thv other schools. Tlie f»,irls from the academic stream are more dis- 
satisfied tiiou^li with only one out of six indicating a willingness to 
take ;i s,inilar job again. 

^^T})e quer.tion actually askod the girls to^ iadicate the ap- 
proxiiTiate size of the town* in vhlch they attended prim.iry ^school, tne 
rationale being that the envircfnmSnt during primary school would ho a 
major deter^Tiinant of tiie socialization experienced by the girls. 

^^Tliis generalization is of course limited to the specific hack- 
er.Mind variables tested here. The authors would expect approximately 
••lirTular results for most other background variables, with the possible 
exception of tribe. Unfortunately, the present data contains to few 
respondents to look at tribe as a variable in einplp>nnent rates. Even 
tribe th.ough, would probably be ir.portant only for girls who sought 
work outride their hoint: areas. At liome they would in niost case^? be 
;i r.^orrot'r of the dominant -tribe anwav. ' 
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CHAPTER VIII 



CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 



This chapter consists of two factions: a brief discussion of the 
major trends evident from the results and their implications for girls' 
education, and a listing of detailed summary statements which-will guide the 
reader through the more specific findings of the sttidy. These latter state-- 
ments include a page reference which leads the reader to the appropriate 
section of the study. These statements should not be used without referring 
^ to the original section in order to understand the 5?our<:'e of the statement 
and the limitations on its valfdlrv. While the study as a.v^ole dealt with • 
education in six schools, the trends discussed in this section will concentrate 
on the effect of the special prograiss at Tororo -in. order to highlight their 
iirplications for future d^elopsents in girls' education in Uganda. 
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^■l^, lT^P<Tc t gf the Special Proc*rar.s at Torero 

In analyiinp programs in different schools, the factors most 
commonly ij^ored are the differences in the character -st ics of pupils entering 
t\;c schools. Discussion of the compiirativc - impact of 'different programs 
:-i.ist hvy.in with a comparison of thc^nputs to the programs; the analysis in 
Ci.ipttr Three shows 5rignificant differences in the hackgrounds of the piipils 
^•nt( rinf^ the &hools in the sample. Variables such aT-parents' education, 
:>are*3ts* occupation,' and the educational history of the pupils tend to vary 
ti'Cv^tfier, producing a^consistent ranking of schools in terms o,f the girls' 
backgrounds. As. one would expect, the long-established schools with urban 
locations and national reputations are m.ost ^successful in attracting girls 
; rnrr strong background^. Thus, Gayaza and Namagunga have the largest propor- 
tions of fathers in ^prof ess lonal o^ccupations and the highest mean\levels of 
r ir-t^ntal education as well as the highest average marks on the Primary Leaving 
"r'..\~?:^ : na t i on • - ~ . ^ 

€ororo, one of fhe three newly established scliools in the sample, has 
dcnr? well in attractinp: pupils of cood quality, V%'hile the pupils have weaker 
r ~.rkeroundc than those in the prestige schools, the unusual natuire of Torero, 

c special curricul^ir, and the large resources^ invested in^the school all 
lelp Tororo to recruit effectively in comparison to other new schools. In fact 

roro srenerally is more effective at recruiting than Sacred Heart, which is 
-Ml .^l^Jer school witi> rood reputation* 'As. result, the special pro^rar^s at 
'■r r :.,i-:n with y\r\^ rperliim to good -bncV proiinds but definitely below 
;:Mi.i f n f rat iuns if t!io eirls at "the most prestigious schools. The ctuality 
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of intake is rising steadily at Tororo and should begin to compare favorably** 
with the best schools in a few mor^ years, " 

Tororo has been even more successful in becoming a school where pupils 
are drawn froin all of I'ganda and represent the diversity of religions and- 
ethnic cultures found in.th<^ country, Tororo has tUv most even balance, of 
relipiouR backgrounds of any school in thf sample, althougli therj^ is room 
for irrprovemont *since the Church of Uganda has a substantial majority in the 
I chool . Torofo also has the best^tri'bal balance ^ Indicated by the propor-^ 
t;ons of girl i in the three dcir]|d.nant tribes in the school. ' While the largest 
tribe at Tororo contains about 17% 'Of the girls in the school, the dominant 

tribe in other schools typically contains one-third or more of th-^ girls, 

'? 

Cayaza hs the most even regional distribution in terms of ^hhe home locations 
of the girls. In .- :ntrast» Toror.o has a distribution which is skewed'in 
f.ivnr » f Kastem region and badl y underrepresents tho Western region, 

i vcn lUv loca^Mm (if Tororo on the extreme eastern edge of the pountry, the 
distribution of the pupils is reasonable. Some effort could Se profitably^ 
devoted to recruitment outside c-f the Eastern region. 

Within Tororo there does not seeis to be any consistent relationship 
between the backgrounds of the girls and their placement in pne of the three 
St rears, a}thoLrgh there is a tendency for girls in the academic streair to have 
P?>rent> v;th 1-ess education than the girls in the other streams. These 
fir^iT-i v. suggest that tho guidance and selection process has not resulted in 
Tl f nl:uH'T-cnt r^f e.frJs fror lowi^r socio-economic hackrroiinds in the less 
pri-- r ! cioiis v*'-:^-it;onal strear.s. In v")ther words, the streaming .process appears 
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to give girLs from all backgrounds a fairly equal chance, depending on their 
interests and abilititis. However, one should'* remember that the girls who 
,pet into secondary school af all are a select elite who represent only a 
small proportion of theit^age group. If the intake to the school were truly 
comprehensive in terms of the girls in Uganda, chen^such an even distribu- 
tion of backgrounds would h« less likely. 



The relative lack of bias in placing girls in yarjous streams is 
part of. a larger picture which indicates a considerable degree of success on 
the part of the guidance program at Tororo. The program has been particu- 

• Inrly successful in influencing the internal functioning of Tororoi The' 
legitimacy of the two non-academic streams seems to have been firmly estab- 
lished, tlie commercial stream has been espect^ly successful in achieving 
not only legltim'acy but also a level of populatity which equals or exceeds 
that of the academic streJfm. While the home economics stream is less 
popuTar than either of the others, there Is some evidence that progress is 
hewing piade in raising its attractiveness. These perceptions of th€<non^- 
.7r;jLk-r.i'?^-it reams represent a substantial improvement over the prevailing 
attitudes in th%^country toward non-academic training. As mo^e' girls 
graduate and find jo^bs, the authors would expect this pTocess to continue to 

. the point where the presence of these streams in the school would give 
Tororo a competitive edge in recruiting girls. 

Not only have the streams established their legitimacy, but. they are. 
^ ptrreivod hy thr girls as having begun to develop distinctive subcultures as' 
rc'flcHtod In the traits attributed to typical members of. the stream. The. 
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guidance program has had substantial success in counseling the girls prior 
to stream selection with the result that the number of girls placed in other 
than their first choice of streams is quite small. Partially as a result, 
once in a stream, the girls develop a strong sense of loyalty to the 
stream: few indicate a desire to change to another stream and, except in 
home economics, more than half the girls feel that their stream offers the 
host chnnce for future employment. 

The results demonstrate^ fairly conclusively that the guidance program 
iiv rc>r^r inaU-N vlth the staff of the various streams, has had a substantial 
Impnct on the school and 'has succeeded in creating a school atmosphere which 
has overcome much of the distaste for non-academic studies. The initial coun- 
seling, the selection into streams, and maintenance of morale within streams 
all seem to be functioning successfully. However, as one would expect in 
a program which Is completely new, there are several areas where further effort 
is needed. An increase in the effort devoted to girls in SI and S2 is 
desirable so that an even better level of knowledge and understanding of 
of the throo choices r.pen to them is attained. It is likely that this would 
have tho (h-slrahU. effi-ct of reducing" even further the numbers of girls who 
.tr<' (liss-ni Isf led with Uuir placement. It would also tend to increase the 
>;irls' sense of control nver their programs; answers to the question about ' 
Xhe criteria used in selection tended to underrate the influence of the girls' 
preferences. 

A second area which needs further work is the status and perceived 
usefulness of the home economics stream. The guidance staff is fully aware 
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of this need and there is some evidence in the research that improvement 
has already begun. ^The authors merely wish to underscore its importance. 
Continued efforts to link kome economics to future employment, efforts to 
^',«t? home economics, instated as a recognized field for higher school study, 
and the* recruitment of well-qualified girls into home economics will all 
help to strengthen that stream. 

Th^ results concerning the second major area o foguidance effort, 
namely the linkage between school and employment, are less clear cut. On 
the [Positive side, there are clear linkages between the girls' employment 
expectations and their stream within Tororo, suggesting that the girls are 
very much aware of the occupations toward which the special curricula are 
aimed. In addition, the school seems to have successfully avoided the 
doctor and lawyer syndrome which characterizes the two prestige schools. 
In comparison to other schools, Tororo's girls are more likely to express 
expectations which draw upon their special training and which relate to the 
more applied, middle-level occupations. The influence of the commerce stream 
Is particularly apparent in the large number of girls expecting office work, 
which, not incidentally, is a fairly realistic expectation. In related 

0 

findings, the Tororo girls show larger percentages expressing interest in 
chances of promotion and use of skills learned in school as desired character- 
if;tirs of future iohs. Finally, it is reasurring to note that Tororo girls 
fct'l th;)t thtMr school does a substantially better job than other schools in 
l»r«>vMliU^ Information nhout employment am! in Influencing tiielr expectations. 

Less positive impact is apparent in the girls' levels of knowledge 
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9 

about specific jobs and their characteristics. U^iile difficulties with the 

i 

instrument may have obscured differences between Tororo and the other schools, 
the magnitude of between school differences was well below what one mipjit 
have expected. Tororo pirls showed no better understanding of probable 
salary levels nor any greater spread in the type of jobs which they aspired 
to. Judgements about the realism of girls' expectations are necessarily 
subjective, but within that limitation one might have expected greater 
differences between the Tororo girl,s and those from schools without guidance 
porsonneJ. Although the Tororo girls probably^ did have the most reasonable 
expectations of any school, they will still need to make substantial adjust- 
ments In their expectations after leaving school. 

A somewhat greater impact was apparent at Tororo in terms of the 
n^obility expectations of the girls. Comparisons between parental education 
levels and education levels required for the expected employment of the girls 
shows the Tororo girls as having very low expectations of mobility relative 
to girls in other schools. In the authors' opinion this reflects a realistic 
position on the part of the Tororo girls, altliough the issue is confused 
because* of thf> unknown ;mount of influence which school reputation has on 
subscvpK'iit r;iroers. Relationships between the girls' educational expecta- 
tions ,^nd their occupational expectations also show Tororo girls to have a 
fairlv realistic set of expectations while most other schools are either too 
high or too low. It is difficult to say how much of this realism is due to^ 
Tororo's programs. One should note that Nabisunsa arrives at essentially 
the same position on many indicntorj5 ^nd does not have any formal guidance 
pror.ram. Apparently the combination of Nabisunsa's nearness to Kampala, 
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the type of girls the school attracts, and the Impact of its program 
combine to produce an outlook similar to that at Tororo. 

lurninji to the follow-up data for the Tororo j^lrls, one is ahle to 
study the effectiveness of the linkages between school and subsequent employ- 
ment. Two facts stand out about the experience of the Tororo girls in the 
job m.irket: the large proportion who find themselves in office work, and 
the relatively low overall level of employroeat. The presence of the commerce 
stream leads to large proportions of girls expecting office work and hence 
promotes a considerable congruence betweeri expectations and subsequent 
reality. On the other hand, the fact that only about half the girls looking 
for work nre able to get employment of any kind indicates that many girls 
will face difficult adjustr.ent^ in their expectations.^ While the data on 
the employment experience of ^Irls from other schools is very limited, the 
responses to the question about vacation employment of higher schooL girls 
show that Tororo Is doing quite well. The girls from the academic stream do 
slightly worse in finding employment than the girls from Gayaza, the commerce 
girls do notici^^bly better, and the home economics girls much worse. In 
most cases, the success of the Tororo girls seems to be attributable to their 
training in the specific office skills of typing and shorthand. This is 
trfnv won for tl)j» academic girls who get s"ome introductii.n to these skills 
diiriiu' tht^ MP^t two vearw nt Tororo. 

While tliese results are very encouraging in tliat the school has 
risen rapidly to a position where Tororo girlg can compete with girls from 
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the be^, t schools, interviews with the girls and their comments about the 
Jobs suggest a number of serious problems. Most girls had difficulty finding 
vacancies, getting interviewed, and staying employed for more than a few 
[r.onths. Few girls report any assistance from the guldarice staff at Tororo 
in this process, either in making contacts or in getting interviews. Girls 
who (!o find employment are generally dissatisfied with the status, snlnry, 
:ind conditions of service since in most cases these are quite different 
from th^' expectation.'; of the girls. Althiv^^gh the type of work open to the 
girls is limited by thu fact f.h/yt they are only recently graduated and will 
go on for further studies if they possibly can, the situations of the girls 
are generally characteristic of the employment market for women who lack 
certification for specific jobs. 

The experiences of the girls in the job market suggest that in the 
Mittirt' the giiid;mr(* program at Tororo may want to devote more resources to 
tin,* proMem of facilitating the entry of the girls into the economy. V>1iile 
such an emplicjjjis was probably not feasible or even dosirable during the early 
vears ()f the program, as the school matures and tnore graduates find themselves 
looking for work, a shift in emphasis toward placement should be considered. 
Initially tliis effort could begin at the school by eirphasizing to senioj' 
girls the processes by which jobs are located and obtained. Sources of infor- 
ri,ition about employment, techniques of applying for an interview, successful 
lntvrvi(»winp, and behavior on the Job are all examples of the kind of training 
which )'frls m\y\\t profit from. The school could also begin to function to 
.1 rjf.iii^r ♦!r>'r(M' ;j hrnl-iT firtwtHTi ptjtenUnl employers and the girls, 
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possibly by arraneing interviews with employers, and even by approaching 
potential employet^N^i th suggestions for ongoing relationships with the school. 
The latter could well Include some type of work-study arrangement where 
the school would provide backup services to reduce the risk to the emplc>«;:r 
from inexperienced employees. 

The different experiences of the girls in the three streams reinforce 
the need for the guidance program to provide somewhat different counseling 
for ea(*li stream. For instance, relationships between educational and occu- 
pational expectations suggest the need for doimward adjustment of occupational 
expectations for the academic girls, lowering of educational expectations 
for the commercial girls, and some of both for the home economics girls. As 
already indicated, the home economics stream is having the most difficulty 
In putting Its specialized skills to work in employment and considerable 
efforts are needed to make contact with specific employers who might have 
need of these skills. The academic and commercial streams are more success- 
ful, although in their case the major handicap seems to be the fact that so 
fnr Torc^ro has been unable to provide the certification in basic office skills 
which is required for permanent employment by nil government offices. 

In all streams effort needs to be devoted to acquainting girls wltli 
the realities of the opportunities for further specialized training. For 
girls who are Interested* in teaching, information is needed about the specific 
programs at various teacher training colleger, their intake policies, and 
realistic assessments of the chances of girls of varying abilities. For 
girls interested in nursing and health-related jobs, similar information is 
even more badly needed. In all schools there seems to be a serious lack of 
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understanding and Information about medical careers open for women, es- 
pecially about linkages with specialized training programs for nurses, mid- 
wives, and technicians. Manpower projections show large demands for medical 
personnel, yet virtually none of the girls report work in this area or 
even training for such work. Whether the problem lies primarily with the 
structure of the training institutions or is an informational guidance problem 
is not clear from th2 information available to the authors, l^iat is clearly 
indicated is a n^ed for information on how the system operates and how girls 
can be effectively channeled into medical careers. Collection of such data 
may be beyond the resources of personnel within a given school and should 
rather be done on a national level. At the very least, guidance personnel 
can suggest to relevant ministry officials that they collect and 
disseminate useful information about linkages between the secondary school 
system anti specialized training offered by other institutions. 

Complementing the guidance program are the content and activities 
of the tw(> sperlnlizcd streams. As experience is gained with various applied 
lurrioiila aihl exam! uat Ions are found which will be acceptable in these 
sub1e( ts, the non-academic offerings of the school grow in quality and 
attractiveness. Part of this process, gaining permission to reduce the 
required academic core for girls in the non-academic «9treams, vill reduce 
the complex demands on the girls and allow them to reach better performance ^ 
level-q in their specialties. When Tororo Is able to offer recognized 
certificates and when higher school programs for the home economics girls 

l>CM:or,<' ;ivailahl«', tiie process of legitimizing and buildinp the status of 

tht* ii4>n-.i< afiemi < streams will be complete. At that point the program at 
Toron^ should he nn exemplary model of a diversified school. 
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their expectations about location of employment do not coincide with the 
experience reported by employed ^?irls. Since much of this information Is 
either unavailable or Is scattered across various ifiinist^ies and agencies, 
the guidance personnel will have to devote more energy to these questions 
than would be the case in the United States. The task of accumulating all 
the needed Infonnatlon for Uganda is probably well beyond the resources of 
Tororo, but effort and creativity would result in a combination of informa- 
tion and strategies which could provide substantial help to the girls iii 
coping with the employment market. 

The picture whicli emerges suggests that the current guidance program 
has been particularly successful In organizing the Internal process of 
recruitment, selection into streams, and legitimizing the non-academic 
streams. Solution of the problems of girls' knowledge and expectations of 
future employment have been less successful although certainly not a failure. 
Largely unresolved, though, are problems of linkages with institutions of 
specialized study or employment after finishing school. In light of this, 
the authors have suggested a review of the current allocation of resources. 
AUo worthy of consideration would be the diversion of developmental efforts 
;iway from Internal processes, which seem to be well' in hand', and substitution 
of :\ focus on the problems of outside link«tges, probably in cooperation with 
other schools and national officials. 

On a longer time horizon the authors would also like to see more 
ext<i.vj;ve efforts to actually build linkages with outside agencies and indus- 
tries. These might range from work-study arrangr;ri*jnts which would make use 
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of tht' riirls' vacations in a^systematlc way, to situations where the school 
mip.ht actually sponsor small-scale enterprises which would provide services 
to thL public ar^d at the same time provide training for the girls. Greater 
«isu might voll be made of the community as a source of skilled personnel 
who could train girls in special skills which the school could not afford to 
lKiVu <tva liable on a full-^time basis. While such activities should by no 
iffMns be Uw sol^ responsibility of the guidance personnel, they are a iogi- 

source to take :he initiative in Involving other staff in such activities 
A fiseful step to take now would be to outline a long-term plan for the imple- 
mentation of such activities so that short-term projects could be set within 
J Jar^-er framework of future goals. In addition, part of the long-term goals 
;,Mould include the opening of a greater variety of jobs to women than is now 
Die case. 

On balance, the Impact of the guidance program and the specialized 
(urrlculri nt Tororo seem to have been both substantial and desirable. Con- 
sidering* that the period reported in this study was devoted primarily to 
tli^' (creation and development of these new programs, their demonstrated 
t rfect iv<*ness Is even more impressive. Not unexpectedly, the study has also 
r-veaJ-(i somo weak spots In the program which suggest the need for further 
development and some change in emphasis. Comparisons with other schools, 
viille containing an unavoidable subjective element, indicate t^^*- as a new 
school Tororo has made remarkable progress in reaching a poin^ where its 
Rrnduates are able to provide productive input to Uganda's economy, competing 
effectively with girls from the well-known established schools. The result 
Is prohahly tlio first substantial example of Uganda's new policy of diversi- 
Mcm! srcomJary oducntlon ;md thereby provides a model whlcli may well have a 
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significant impact on efforts to diversif^ the programs in other schools, 
for boys well as for -girls. 

». • 

The findings for the ether schools in. the study suggest that the 
girls In these schools could benefit from substantially more information 
about the realities of the employment market and the process of entering 
that market. The girls* comments also demonstrate a strong and relatively 
unfulfilled desire to obtain substantially more skills-oriented training as 
part of their secondary school education. When these factors are combined 
with the considerable, discrepancies between projected demancfs for women In 
various sectors, the expectations of the girls for employment, and the ' 
capacities of the various specialized training institutions which lead to 
such occupations, one can only urge rapid movement in the direction of diver- 
sification of curriculum for girls. While some of the traditional resis- 
tance to non-academic training still remains, the <Jesires of the girls and 
the experience at Tororo indicate that reslstntance is decreasing and can 
be overcome with conscious effort. 

i 

As the number of unemployed secondary school graduates rises while 
mi(ldl(--I( vt'l iohs requiring technical skills go Infilled or are occupied by . 
t('mpor.iry omphwecs u\\n Lick the requisite skills, t!ie need fdr new directions 
fn s(»r()iul.iry ciirric miI.i Increases and the cost of inaction begins to rise to 
a level whlcJi r.mnot he iunored. The results of this study demonstrate 
clearly the need for changes andf.at the same time report on one approach which 
meets many of the needed goals and has been quite successful in the short time 
which it has been operating. Other models nf.ed to be considered also, but 
the fact that one approach works should provide the impetus for more rapid 
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change in the future. The secondary school girls of Uganda are too valuable 
a resource to be only partially utilized when the demand^ for development 
are so great. 
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LISTING OF SUMMARY STATEMENTS 
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S]ow developmeiU^of opportunities for women in the formal educa- 
tional system. chronicled: first girls passed Cambridge Examina- . 
tion in 1941, ?.irls admitted to Makerere in 1945, and less than 
20% of places in secondary school held by women as late as 1958. 

Dec is i on made to open a 'coTnprehensive type' girls' school to 
substantially increase the number of educational opportunities 
open to women. Goals include curriculum revision and practical 
orientation of training. 

Subsequenc decision made to include a guidance and couseling com- 
ponent in the school's program. 



C hapter ^ 



13 (ioals of research project include study of guidance program at 

Tororo, Impact of special programs in terms of job expectations in 
compariaon to expectations at other schools, relationship of out- 
put of school to backgrounds of t> i> girls, and a preliminary look 
at th.* success of the- girls in obtaining employment. 

18 ^ T^ie final sample included f^ve schools in addition to Tororo: two . | 
Cc?ntrally located, established schools with national reputations, / 
one previously Mosleir. school recently upgraded to government 
sponsorship,, and two upcountry girls' schools, one in the North and 
one in the West. ' , , 

24 An extensive questionnaire was co;:>sLructed and administered to a 

total of 1500 jjirls in the six schools. A 100% sample was used in 
Tororo and a *;ample of selected, representative classes was taken 
" . from each of the other schools. Thes^p latter samples Included 
• from two-thirds to four-fifths of the girls in the schools. 

?^ 'hifst ionna Ire data was supplemented with Interviews with headmistresses 

an<l with Tororo p.^fIs wlio had heen suc:cessful In fliulinf* employ- 
ment. i:ss;ivs nil related topics were also collected from the girls 
nt Tororr*. » 
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Chapter 3 

32 Girls entering secondary school are about 14 years old aftd girls 

entering higher school are about 18 1/2 years old. There are no " 
systematic differences between schools in ages of their pupils. 

34 Gayaza has the largest percentage of girls from large city back- 

grounds (20%). At Bweranyangi and Namagunga half the pupils come 
from small rural villages, .for the othnr schools about one-third 
of the" girls are of rural origin, 

Religious affiliation of the pupils in a school is strongly re-^ 
lated to founding body of the school: schools founded by Catholic 
or Anglican missionaries typically have about 3/4 of the girls 
from that religion. At both the lower and higher school levels 
Tororo has a more even balance than the other schools in propor- 
tions of the major religions. 

About half the girls attended government sponsored primary schools 
but retained a religious affiliation which influenced their choice 
of "secondary school. Tororo shcvs the most even distribution of 
girls according to sponsorships of primary school attended. 

47 Gayaza has the best regional balance in terms of home locations 

of the girls, Tororo- has the best balance in tribal background 
as indicated by the saiallness of the proportions of the three 
major tribes in the school, 

49 Distribution of backgrounds in the schools indicate that the 

'merit-only' selection procedures are modified by such things 
as pupils' awareness of schools, parental religious affiliation, 
and existing informal communications networks. 

52 l-ciucation of the girls' parents differs substantially across the 

schools in the sample. The number of years of schooling for 
mothers at Gayaza exceeds the average number of years of schooling 
for fathers at Bweranyangi. 

34 Education levels of pare^.ts wit± girls in school is is sx&stan- 
tially above education levels of the parental age groap in the 
popxolation, suggesting a self-r^'infarcing stratification effect of 
the educational system, — 

60 Distribution of fathers' occupations differs significantly between 

schools. Gayaza has almost dbxa&le the proportion of fathers in 
professional occupations of -eny other school and at the same time 
^ the smallest proportion in traditional occupations. ^ Tororo and 
Namagunga have about one-third of the fathers in ''noh-iaDdem" 
occupations, while the remaining three schools have over 40Z of 
the fathers outside the modem econ:omy. 
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64 Fathjers are reported to be the person most interested in the 

daughter's education in 70% of the cases. Proportions of girls 
citing their mothers as being most interested just about equal 
the proportions of working mothers, suggesting that educated 
mothers are influential in supporting further education for their 
daughters. 

69 Average grades on primary leaving exams rise steadily over the 

four years represented in this data. At the same time differences 
between the six schools are progressively narrowing with the 
new schools rapidly approaching the levels of the more established 
schools. Gayaza, however, does maintain a slight advantage overall. 

74 The distribution of characteristics of pupils across schools 

results in a fairly consistent ordering of the schools. Gayaza / 
and Namagun^a, the prestigious schools, capitalize ef f ectiv^ly---^""^^ 
on their reputation to recruit, pupils with strong backgrounds. 
Tororo has risen rapidly to a position just below these two schools, 
while Sacred Heart has slipped somewhat. The remaining two schools 
are less effective, although the central location of Nabisursa 
gives it an edge over Bweranyangi. 

Chapter 4 

S2 , The opportunities for continuing education beyond School Certificate 
level occur nainly in overseas nursing training, commercial 
training at the Uganda College of Comnerce* and higher school, 
Wl^ile 60% of the girls finishing S4 in 196 7 can expect to continue 
their education, by 1970 only about one--third will be able to find 
places. 

86 Current and projected eF.ployment opportunities are concentrated 

in teaching^* nursing and related health services, and clericals- 
administrative occupations* Future employment opportunities for 
s*econdary school eirls will be distributed approximately as follows: 
teaching, 40a, iredical occupation, 35%, and clerical jobs, 25%. 

91 "ITie outlook for secondary school finishers in the first half of tlio 

1970 's surcests that about one-third will go on to some form of 
further education, perhaps 15% v vll find employinent of some type, 
with or without a short training course, and the remaining 50Z 
or TTiOre vill be left without structured activities. 

94 Except for Tororo* the schools in the sairple have more than 90% 

of their curriculur?. in common — consisting of the basic academic 
subjects. Na-r^gunca and Nabisunsa offer home economics in the 
lower forr-s wl.ile Gayaza combines home economics with work on the 
school fam. Bweranyangi and Sacred Heart offer no formal practical 
work. Only Tororo offers the special home economics and commercial 
strear^. ^ _ ^ 
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The careers programs In these schools is confined to the efforts 
of a few individual teachers over and above their normal teaching. 
The relative strength of their programs depends primarily on 
the ease with which outside visitore can be induced to visit, 
making school location a primary determinant of the extent of the 
careers program. Tororo is the only school with a full*-time, 
trained careers person on the staff. 

The average school girl can name about five jobs with which she 
has at least vague familiarity. These job? are selected from a 
range of about 30 tliat are known within a school. Little or no 
differences occur between schools. Tororo is among the top schools 
but does not differ significantly from schools without guidance 
programs. 

When given lists'^ jobs made up of occupations open to women, 
girls respond with a fair amount of realism in terms of the 
relative popularity of the various occupations. Results from 
several countries indicate the following general order of pre- 
ference: secretarial work, health related occupations, and 
teaching at various- levels. The traditionally high prestige, 
professional occupations are rated lower than is the case for lists 
used for both boys and girls. 

Tororo consistently rates th£; traditionally nigh 'stige, pro- 
fessional jobs lower than Gayaza and Namagunga, l-'i urates the more 
applied, middle level jobs higher than they do. Tne other three 
schools ejchibit patterns intermediate between these two profiles. 

The professional cate' ry of cu^^tions contains half of all 
aspirations and about one-'thlrd of the expectations. Gayaza and 
Namagunga have substantially larger percentages in this category, 
while Tororo and Sacred Heart have much lower proportions. Fully 
half the girls from Gayaza and Namagunga in this category report 
intentions to be doctors. , \ 

Teaching and nursing sister are the tti^I ti jobs mentioned in the 
technical category. ATieavy shift to teaching is evident between 
aspirations and expectations. Nursing sister is heavily under- 
mentioned in all schools in ll^t of projected number of future 
vacancies, suggestlnR a need for counseling about nursing careers. 

Tororo f^irls show a strong preference for office work, with pro- 
portions both aspiring to and expecting such work which are nearly 
double those of the next highest school in that category. 
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126 Tne dominant occupntion in tb.e category of Other is that of nurse, 
which accounts for nearly 75". of the responses. Nursing accounts 
for nearly one^third of all expectations at Sacred Heart and 
Bweranyangi, but is rarely mentioned by Gayaza and Namagunga girls* 

128 Tliree types of school profiles emerge: ^the prestige schools, Gayaza 
and Namagunga, heavily veighted in favor of the high status 
professional occupations; Nabisunsa and Tororo with fairly even 
distributions across the four categories; and Sacred Heart and 
Bverauyangi chatecter ized by an emphasis on nursing and teaching, 

C'aapt er 5 

i 

Utj Changes from aspirations to expectations are in the downward direction, 

although girls from the prestige schools show a strong tendency 
to sIJiL ;.orizontally to another occupation within the same category. 
The final olstribution of expectations is more realistic than 
the aspiracirns, but still very optimistic in light of employment 
projections. 

143. When changes from aspirations to expectations are studied for the 

four mosL popular occupations, the girls at Tororo show an unchanging 
commitment to secretary while Gayaza and Namagunga exhibit strong • 
commitment to being doctors. In contrast Sacred Heart and Bweran- 
yangi girls shew a willingness to shift from doctor to nurse, 
suggesting a commitment to the m.edical profession rather than to 
the generalized status level associated with being a doctor, 

156 Salary expectations are fairly accurate for teaching and secretar- 
ial vork, but widely inappropriate for medical service — 
generally too hieh for doctors and too low for the level of nursing 
open to these girls. Tororo girls show no more accurate awareness 
cf salary levels than girls from, other schools, Qayaza and 
Namagunga girls have generally higher expectation^* than those from 
other schools, 

U>I .lyaza ani! ::.ir.a.:un-f:n tend to overestimate their expected octupa- 

tl'-^n^ izt tor-s of t? eir expected education levels. Sacred Heart 
• u; ^ -.'vc rnrtv,-rnc:i rend to underestimate, while Tororo and Nabisunsa 
•'-vf a posiritir. vMcK micht be described as moderately pessimistic* 
M rtildnnrv ;-roi;ram n t Tororo may have helped the pirls to reach 
tf is f.'iirlv re.ilistic position, although Nabisunsa is in essen-- 
tiallv t'^.t: sn-re position, without a guidance program* 



' irl:^ with better educated parents both aspire to and expect jobs 
require hirher levels of education, and vice versa, 
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Indices of mobility relating father'^^ educationrand daughter'^^ 
occupational expectations show Gayaza and Namagunga girls have 
the largest indices of high mobility, Tororo is at the other 
extreme with the largest indices of low mobility. The pattern 
at Tororo is probably much closer to reality, even though girls 
from the other two schools do have a somewhat better chance 
because of their backgrounds and the reputation of the schools. 

Parental preference for daughters' careers tends to be based on 
general status levels of the occupation and has a strong tendency 
to rise as the education level of the parent increases. Tororo 
girls report parents' preferences for office work as greater than 
in other schools* 

An interesting job is characterized by the girls as one with 
security, relatively high status and life style, and clearly 
defined roles wiiich don't include much independent decision making 
Tororo girls have larger percentages chan other- schools indi- 
cating that chances for prorotion and use of skills learned in 
school are important considerations in choosing a job. 

Girls' expectations to work in large urban centers are quite 
large and probably unrealistic since major employers of women are 
health and education services which are located in non^urban areas 
Bveranyangi has unusually high proportion expecting urban loca- 
tions, given the rural location and background of the girls in 
that school. 

Input characteristics of pupils are one of the major deterrrlnants 
of the output of a given scho'^l. The impact of the special- 
programs at Tororo appears to take a school with input charv^^c tex- 
ts tics similar to Sacred Heart or Nablsunsa and produce output 
more similar to that of Gayaza and Naragunga. Tororo programs 
do have a specific impvact in areas related to commerce and in a 
sense of the relationship between specific skills learned in 
school and future emploNTcent . 

6 



All girls in 51 and SI at Tororo spend about 17J of their time on 
practical subjects; S3 and S4 giri^in the practical strearis spend 
15% to 301 of their time on practicar\ST£)jects. 

Girls in all schools i/Jicate a desire for home economics, and in 
four schools they receive soi^e exposure to the subject. Perhaps 
half the girls desire coimerce training but only a fev will leceiv 
It. Agriculture is available at only one school. Two-thirds of 
the girls indicate a desire for more practical siibjects than vere 
currently available. 
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203 Except for a tendency of the Asians to be found in the academic 
stream, there are no significant differences across streams in 
the gtrls* racial, religious, or tribal backgrounds. . 

208 Differences in home backgrounds of girls across streams are 

small. The commercial streams show a lower proportion of English 
speaking parents and a larger proportion of parents from rural 
areas. Girls in academic streams, on the average, have parents 
with less education than those in the other two streams. 

212 The guidarlce program and the practical curricula have made sub- 
stantial progress in upgrading the popularity of the non-aca- 
demic streams, particularly the commerce stream which is selected 
as most popular by 40Z of the fourth form girls in the academic 
stream. While least popular, home economics seems to he making 
gains ia the third form. 

214 Girls characterize their streams as follows: academic — hard- 

workinpt-and cooperative; commerce — cooperative and hardworking; 
home economics — friendly and cooperative. 

219 Once placed in a stream a large proportion of the girls are con- 
vinced that their stream offers the best chance for~ siibsequent 
employment. The strength of the conviction decreases from commerce 
to academic to home economics, where less 'than half of the girls 
select their own stream first. 

223 CJirls in all str^^^ams gensiT-ll;' agree that teachers' comments and 

marks are the rxx)st important factors influencing placement into 
streams^ although there is a tendency to xmderrate the influence 
which their own preferences have. 

223 PIace?T«>nt of pirls ia streams results in the great inajority getting 

the strearr of their first choice; less than 15% of the girls were 
placed In their second or third choice streams, 

2 31 Only 20 ^. of the gxrls wish to change streams and two-thirds of 
these wish to enter the conmerce stream. Fully half of those 
vishlnir to move are in the home economics streams. 

237 Job aspirations and expectations of the girls are strongly related 
to their streams, and for the rsost part are appropriate choices. 
Tie g-aidance program seems to have successfully broken the mystique 
cf the doctor/lawyer aspiration* >tore work is needed in steering 
the girls toward health-related occupations and in making occ^upational 
opportunities related to the hor>e economics strea:m more evident. 

242 Acc'ur.^cv of expected vaj^res increases notably as the girls enter 

higher forms in schcx>l. Importance attached to salary^seems to 
dccre.^sc for the higher forms vho rlare greater emphasis on 
interest In ti:o work and its usefulness to Teanda. 
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246 Expectations for success in examinations and continuing their 

education decrease as the girls get older: girls in the couuner- 
— rtal stream seem to have the most confidence of success while the 
home economic^ girls tend to have the li^ast. Overall 30S to 
40Z of the girls seem reasonably certain of passing and going on 
^ to further education. 

250 Relationships berveen educational' and occupational expectations 

suggest different counseling needs for each stream: dovmward adjust- 
ment of occupational expectations for the atademic girls, some- 
what lowered educational expectations for the^ commercial girls, and 
a little of both for the home economics girls but with more 
emphasis on lowering employment expectations. 

253 Assessment of the quality and usefulness of the education provided 
by Tororo, although generally high, decreases in the higher forms. 
The commerce girls are an exception with tiieir evaliiations increasing 
to about 90Z of the girls giving the sdiool hig^ ratings. The 
home economics girls show surprising strength, outranking the 
academic girls who give the school the lowest ranking of the three 
streams. 

255 In comparison with other schDols the girls at Tororo feel that 
Tororo does a substantially better job at providing information 
about employment and Pt influencing their expectations. Within 
Tororo the academic girls rely most heavily on the guidance staff 
for information, while the other two streams get more help from 
visitors sponsored by the guidance program. f 



Chapter 7 , 

Interviews with a small group of Tororo graduates who had found 
work shcfwed that most had difficulty getting work, and the work 
they did find was often temporary in nature, involved little res- 
ponsibility or challenge » and was ^^poorly- paid. 

yost of the girls were in office work and found that they would 
have to do further study in order to c^tain certification, with- 
out which they could not hope for promoticm or even continued 
employment. 

rv»<:t plrls seemed to like the independence and opportunities pro- 
vided by employment, althou^ few were satisfied with their current 
loh and conditions of employment. 

Tol low-up by mail of Tororo graduates in 1968 and 1969, approx- 
imately four montiis after their examlnatioois, produce an overall 
return rate of about 70Z. (Nearly 1001 for the academic^ girls, 
and about 50Z for t^ie other two streamsO 
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2 74 Success in finding employTnent ranges downward fnitn 30% for the 

commerce girls, to 17% for academic girls to 14%lfor hoiine economics 
t^Tls. More thsrx half of the adacemic and conunent-^^*^^ girls art: 
able to conti^nijfe their education, while less than >pne-fifth of 
trie home ecDti»oinic:.s jRlrls do so. 

280 Of those wlV.o dc> clvtaln work, half are in office jobs, 40% are 
teaching and thtf remainder are mostly salesgirls. Nearly 80% 
of the commerce girls are employed in offices, as are the home 
economics giri§ . The academic girls split about evenly between 
the three categories, 

284 Average salaries (315 shillings per month) are quite low. Aca- 
demic girls seem to have more troxible getting jobs than commer- 
cial girls and are less able' to get jobs with higher salaries. 
Home economics girls seldom pet jobs, but are well paid when they 
do. Higher school girls generally earn about 500 shillings per 
month. 

286 The great majority of those working report that they are unhappy 
with their Jobs and would not take such a job again. Reasons for 
leaving do jhot relate to salary or specific aspects of the job, 
but focus cm the need for further study or the desire to do other 
work. Tlie relatively rural location of most of the employment 
found by,^he girls in comparison to their desires for urban loca-- 
tions may account for some >f the dissatisfaction. 

289 Reports from higher school girls on their vacation job experience 

show that about half of them are able to find work, about one-- 
fourth take office VDrk» and the remainder other kinds of jobs. 

292 When employment rates are compared for girls who attended specific 
lower schools one finds that the academic girls from Tororo did 
slightly worse than girls from ISayaza, the commerciial girls did 
noticeably "better, and the hoine economics girls inuch worse. 

296 Nearly 70% of the girls* itidicate that they would not take the 

same ]oh again. Dislikes focus en aspects of the job which seem 
to infrinpe on ti^eir cwr. tir^e. Likes center around personal 
relations aspects of Jobs. Only Tororo girls make^ st&jstantial 
nontion r»f the dutfes of the Jobs as belu^ of interest to them. 

"^00 Hiere is no apparent relationship between the rural -.^r an nature 

of a girl's background and the probability of her '.v^i.Kinir'.g esiploy-- 
ment. HcR^ever, there is a tetrdency for girl^ frci:; V*irai areas co 
become teachers and an inclinacica for girls frc»:s *^rr^Il and -roedium 
sized towns to work in offices. 

331 "Hiere are no siinple relat icr^hips between back^roui:d characteristics 

and chances of getting a job. Girls who get into secondary school 
are already nerf^ers of a STsall elite and as such have already 
overcome whatever handicaps their backgrounds say have given then. 
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Comment on the Scope of the Bibliography 

Itemd were selected for Inclusion In the Mbllcgraphy on the basis 
of several criteria* The major focus of the references Is the education of 
women In East Africa with particular erphasis on the situation in Uganda. 
Most of the articles deal in one way or another with the relationship between 
the educ&tlon of girls and the development of the cotmtry. Articles which 
refer specifically to Uganda include selections concerned with such things as 
manpower demands; employment opportunities and educational planning; the his- 
torlcal development of women's education; and the problem of school leavers 
and wastage in primary school. References are also included which deal with 
topics like guidance programs in schools » occupational and educational aspira- 
tlons of students in various parts of tropical Africa (especially when the 
saittple Includes girls and the responses of the girls are reported separately), 
the influence of background variables en the career preferences of students, 
and the role of educated wonen in developing countries. 

Short coaments are appended to most references for the purpose of 
noting the type of information they contain^ especially in relation to 
women's education. The comments are not intexsded to apply to the full 
range of contents in each referexK:e« Kany of the references are papers 
presented at a variety of conferences in East Africa. Although copies of 
these are someitet hard to obtain, they are included becaose they form an 
important p^rt of the research literature cn edTScatlon in Africa. 
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of enploym'ent. Includes follow-up information on former students. 
One of the basic references in the study of education ana employ- 
ment in Africa. 

Cohen, Lady Helen. "New Women in a New Continent." The Times. February 5, 
1969, p. 14. 

Discussion of the neu role for women in East Africa and obstacles 
that will be met. - 

D^mnsen. Bernard. "The Education of Women and Girls." in^£icgMugtion 
in Uganda . Entebbe. Uganda: Government Printer. 1953. pp. 43-^7. 

Report of a committee set up by the Governor to study and make 
» recomaendations on the future of African Education m the Uganda 

Protectorate. Discusses causes of low enrollment, possible 
solutions, ar.c; vocatlonrJ. education, 

"Development Plan for Girls' Education," In D. S. Miller CDirector of 
Education) Developanent of African Teacher Training. Secot«3ary 
Schools and the Education of Girls. March 26, 1954, pp. 33-50. 
Held in the Institute of Education Library, Makerere University 
College, Kampjtla, Uganda. (Mimeographed). 

A paper giving detailed plans for the development of girls* 
education following lines of psllcy accepted by the legislature 
in 1953. 
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Douglass, Ruth L, "Education for African Girl^ — Purpose and Possibilities." 
The East and Weist Revievt An Anglican Overseas Quarterly, vol; 21, 
no. 2 (April, 1955), p. 46. 

Discusses differences between West African and East African women and 
> how transition to modern wonian is easier for the West African. 

"Education for Womanhood In East Africa." Convergence, vol. 2, no. 2 
(19^9), pp. 32-36. 

Statement of why women's education has been held back and a dis- 
cussion of the need for vocational education. Also deals with 
adult education in light of the fact. that some women receive no 
other kind. (See this issue o f Convergence for other articles on 
women's education.) 

"Education of Girls, The," from a memorandmn submitted to the Uganda 

Education Connnisslon in 1963 by the Educational Secretary General 
for the Church of Uganda. Held in the Institute of Education 
Library, Makererc University College, Kampala, Uganda. (Mimeographed)^ 

A brief discussion of co-education vs separate schools and the 
. . problems imminent for teachers. 

"Eddcaticn of Women and Girls, The," in Education in Uganda^ (the Report 
of the Uganda Education Commission), Entebbe, Uganda: Government 
Printer, 1963, pp. 66-68; 

Chaired by E. B. Castle, thfe report tells of the progress that 
had been made in women's education over the past ten years, but 
notes the persistent problems. 

Elkan, Susan, "Primary School Leavers in Uganda. Comparative Education 
Review, vol. A, no. 2 (October, 1950), pp. 102-109. 

A survey done at the request of the government to find out If 
primary school leavers (251 girls) were drifting into the cities 
and remaining unemployed. The findings of the survey confirmee 
this suspicion^ 

Elkan,''Walter, "The Employment of Women In Uganda." African Women, vol. 2, 
ao. 1 (Becember 1956)vv. pp. 6-9.' 

A discussion of the ramifications of employing women In greater 
numbers. 

Zvans, D. "Secondary Schools as Agents of Socialization for National 
Goals." Conference Papers, Makerere Unl^rslty College, Kampala, 
Uganda: Makerere Institute of Social Research, 1968. 
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A study of 31 secondary schools in Uganfla which investigates' the 
use of a variety of socializing techniiques in the schools which 
would influence citizenship attitudes, attitudes toward other 
ethnic groups, and feelings about participation in national 
development,, 

Evans, !)• R. Attitudes and Behavior of Secondary School Teachers in 

Uganda; An Aspect of the Process of National Developttent . Stan- 
" ford University: Stanford Institute of Education and Development 
Center, 1968. (Lithographed.) 

Study of secondary school teachers in Uganda based on a national 
sample from 31 schools. Compares attitudes, knowledge and 
activities of different nationalities of teachers in terms of 
role of teacher in citizenship training activities of the schools. 

Foster, Philip J. Education and Social Change in Ghana . Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965. 

Contains a chapter dealing with aspirations and expectations of 
secondary school boys and girls. He finds that sex explains 
differences in aspirations more than socio-economic backgrouiui. 

Fougeyrollas, Pierre. "Television and Social Education of Women*" A 

first report on a UNESCO-Senegal pilot project at Dakar. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1967. 

Family health and hygiene taught by television to 500, mostly 
illiterate women in l>)f*kar. 

Friderich, Nicole H. "Access tc Education'at all Levels." The Annals. 
(January, 1968), pp. 133- 14A. 

Very general article dealir^ with education at all levels for girls 
and women. Some statistics are given for different reg^ns of 
the world. (Entire issue of Annals devoted to "Women Around the 
World.") 

"Girls for Africa's Future — a Missionary Venture." Times Educational 
Supplement, volV 1475 (October 26, 1962), p. 524. 

A look at a girls' secondary school in Ugnada — ^Trinity College at 
Nabbingo. Tells of problems^ hopes* 

"Girls Secondary Schools," in Report of the African Education Committee , 
Entebbe, Uganda: Govemaent Printer, 1940, p. 10. 

Expresses concern ahout girls' education in Uganda. 
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Goldthorpe, J. E, Outlines of East African Society, Kami)ala, Uganda: 
Makerere College, 1958 • 158, 

Contains a section describing the traditional role of^ voinen« 

Goode, Paaela "The Gayaza Farm-Diet Scheme 5n Uganda," African Women , , 
III, no, 1 (December, 1958K PP» 7-10, ^ * 

Describes a continuing experiment in agriculture *iat Gayaza High 
School, a vell-*known girls* school in Uganda* 

Hanson, John g,, and Johh ?• Henderson, "Secondary Level Teachers : 

Supply and Demand in Uganda, East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
State Urlversity, lSr69, (Lithographed,) 

Detailed look at situation of teachers! in Uganda, with regard to 
the relative sizes of various parts of \the educational system. 
Discusses the options open. to those who' are potential teachers* 

i 

Hastie, Catherine, "Training Courses for Women's Club Leaders* in Uganda — 
The Value of Stipends .^ African Women, IV, No,*A (June, 1962) 
PP* ^7. . 

Discussion of "the Importance of women's clubs, as they are a 
substicut:e for education for many, 

high Lev^l Manpower Survey, 1967 and Analyses of Requirements, 1967-1981, 
Entebbe, Uganda: Government Printer, Ministry of Planning and 
Economic Development, (n,d,), 

• 56 page pamphlet giving a detailed picture of present employment, 
and projection of future needs, Results are broken down ly ^ 
level of education required and by sex* 



4 » 



Hill, Adelaide C, ^'Broadening, Horizons of African WoTiWin,'' Africa aad the 
U> S> Images and Realities , Washingt:on D, C: U, S, National 
Commission for UNESCO, 1961, ppl S3-90, 

Discussion of the difficulty in securing educational advancement 
for women; literacy campaigns for wcnen; seminars vhich have been 
held to advance TOmen*"S emancipation in education, eaplo3naent. 
peT;sonal security, 

Hope, Helen* ''Education, an all out Effort,^ The Times, Septesaber 15, 
• 1969, p, 7, . 

Gives current status of education in Uganda including progress of 
. girls'^ education. Speaks of contrHotloci of educatBd African women, 
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Hottel, Altheo Z, "Challenge and Responsibilities for the Woaen of 
Africa." Association of American University Women Journal, 
vol. 58, no. 1 (October, 1964), pp. 28-30. 

Seminar for African ^fcm^n held In the spring of 1964 at Makerere ^ 
University College^ F/japala^ Discussion .and recommendations 
concerning culture. fr irri,iage, education, 

Hurd, G, E, and T.~J. Johm>o^. '^Education and Social ItoblHty In Ghana." 
Sociology of Educatlo Tv. vol^ -^^0 (winter, 1967), pp. 55-79. 

Discussion of students;^ backgrounds affecting educational place- 
menty education, and social mobility. 

ILO. •^Discrimination on the Basis of Sex, V in Fighting D iscrimination in 
Employment and Occupation , a workers'' education laanual. Geneva: 
ILO, 1968, pp. 84-95^ 

. . \ 

General article referring to women (no Individual countries 
mentioned) and the ILO legislation passed to combat the specific 
problems* 

ILO. "The Bttployment and Vocational Preparation of Girls and Women in 
Aft lea ." Ganeva! ILO, 1969 . (Mimeographed) . 

Background paper. Very general but gives a good idea of potential 
fields women can enter. Vocational training opportunities are 
small, but trends in countries are noted. 

Irvine, S. H. "A Five Year Follcw^up of Secondary School Selection 

Procedures in Central Africa, iQft^^i9fi7J'^ British Journal of 
Educational Psychology > 38 (June, 1968), pp. 208-212. / 

Irvine, S. H. "The Dimensions of Vocational Preference and Prestige in an 
African Elite Group." The World Yearbook of Education (1969), 
pp . 319-332. 

Both of these articles involve a study done in Rhodesia with 
girls and boys in the sample. The author, in his analysis, points 
to differences between males and females, and isolates a ^female 
factor' in his study of dimensions of occupational preference. 

Jolly, Richard. Planning Education for African Development . Nairobi, 
Kenya: East African Publishing House, 1969. 

Pp. 60-63 have comments and statistics on girls' education in 
Uganda. Earlier discussion includes graphs of education-age 
profiles for men and women in Uganda. 
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Jolly, Richard and Emil Rado, "Education in Uganda — Reflections on the 
Report of the Uganda Education Ccmmission." Conference papers, 
Makeiere University College, Kampala, Uganda? East African 
Institute of Social Research, January, 1964, (Mimeographed). 

A criticism of the Commisfsion's reports Statistics on girls' 
education' included, 

Kamoga, F, K, "Future of Primary Leavers in Uganda," Makerere University 
College, Kampala, Uganda: Makerere Institute of Social Research, 
1960 (Mimeographed), 

Paper studies problem of primary school leavers. Author brings 
up the need for vocational guidance. 

Kamoga', F. K, "Wastage among Teaclisrs in Buganda." Makerere University 
College, Kampala, Uganda: Makerere Institute of Social Research, 
1963. (mimeographed). 

Suggestions given toward solution of problem of wastage among 
teachers. Men and women teachers, in sample. 

Kiwanuka, M. S. "Rich Man s Harvest?" East Africa Journal, vol. A, 

no. 2 (May, 1967), pp. 19-23. 

Summarizes the growth in the educational system in Uganda over 
the decade of the ^>0'sc Feels that the system will be dominated 
by children of the rich in the future. 

Klingelhof er, E. L. "Studies of Tanzanian Students." Preliminary Report. 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania: University College, February, 1967. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Analysis of family background, performance on standardized tests, 
and career aspirations of secondary and university students.* 

\ Kllngelhofer, E. L. "Occupational Preferences of Tanzanian Secondary 
i School Pupils." Journal of Social Psychology , vol. 72 (1967), 
pp. 149--159. 

Study done with both boys and girls in sample. Author concludes 
that individual preferences do not match the needs of the country. 

\' / 

Kuight, J. B. "The Determination of Wa^es and Salaries in Uganda." 

\[ / Oxford University Institute of Economics and Statistics , vol. 29, 
\ ; rto. 3 (August 1967), pp. 233-264. 

'\ Good discussion and tables of wage increases in Civil Service 

employment according to amount of education. Also peasc;nt farming 
income compared to vage employment income. 
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Knight, J. B. "Earnings, hroployme;,^, Educatlo . *d Income Distribution 

in Uganda." Oxford University Institute of Economics and Statis^ ^ 
tics , vol. 30, no. A (November, 1968), pp. 267-297. 

Author discusses the static employment rate between 1957 and 
1965, versus increased average earnings. There is also some wage 
comparison between civil service and teaching positions. 

Koff, David R. "Education and Employment: Perspectives of Kenya Primary 
Pupils," in James R. Sheffield (ed.). Education, Employment and 
Rural Development . Nairobi, Kenya: East African Publishing 
House, 1967, pp. 390--412. 

Study mainly deals with boys hut some of the questions used on 
the questionnaire were similar to those used in this study. 

Lanier, Alison R. "Women in the Rural Areas," The Annals , (January, 1968) 
pp. 115-123. 

Explanation of the vital role which women in rural areas can 
pla^ Describes ways in which they are contribui:lng now. 

Letaucheux, Marie Helene. "The Contribution of Women to the Economic and 
Social Development of African Countries*" International Labor 
Review, vol. 86 (July, 1962), pp. 15-30. 

A general article showing areas in economy where women can and do 
make a contribution. 

McAdam, K. J. "The Need for Selection and Guidance Services in Ugandfii" 
Maker erfe Joutnal , no. 7 (1963), pp. 33-60. 

A very strong argument for the need of selection and guidance in 

Uganda, ohows how present methods fail and suggests innovations. 

McQueen, Albert J. "Aspirations and Problems of Nigerian School Leavers." 

University of Michigan Conference Proceedings, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Institute of Social Reseiarch, 1963. (Mimeographed). 

Preliminary report wi.th hand tabulated results. Sample includes 
male primary and secondary 8c;hool leavers. Author concludes that 
they do not have unrealistic expectations. 

Makumbi, Eseza. "Memorandum on Girls' Education in Uganda to the Education 
Commission." (1963), Held in the "institute of Education Library, 
Makerere University College, Kampala, IJgand a. (Mimeographed.) 

7 pages giving good history of the developm^ent of girls' education 
and ending with suggestions for the future, v. 
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Maleche, A, J, "A Study of Wastage In Primary Schools in Uganda/* 

Conference Papers, Makerere University College, Kampala, Uganda: 
■ East African Institute of Social Research, 1960. (Mimeographed.) 



Maleche, A. J. "Wastage Among School Leavers in West Nile 1959--1960.*' 
Conference Papers, Makerere Uhiversity College, Kampala, Uganda: 
East African Institute of Social Research, 1962. (Mimeographed.) 

Both cf these papers deal with a study done in Uganda to analyze 
the problem of wastage in primary schools. The sample includes 
boys and girls. Ttie author makes some pertinent comments about 
tlu~ backwardness of girls' education, particularly in the West 
Nile district, due to family pressure to marry and carry out the 
traditional role of the woman. 

M.ileche, A. J. •'Sociological and Psychological Factors Favoring or 

Hindering the Education of African Women in Uganda." Conference 
Papers, Makerere University College, Kampala, Uganda: East 
African Institute of Social Research, June, 1961. (mimeographed.) 

- Includes a summary of the educational resources and plans for 
development of girls' education. 

Masilela, Dr. A» M. "Report of the First Seminar on Educational and 

Vocational Guidance." Held at H. H. The Agakhan Senior Secondary 
School, Kampala, Uganda, April 25-26, 1966. 28 pp. " 

The first seminar of its kind; sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education, Uganda. Summary of a series of lectures. 

Mboya, Pamela. 'Sideview of Women's Seminar." East -African Journal 
(June, 196/f), pp. 15-16. 

Seminar held in April, 1964 at Kabete Institute of Administration 
In Kenya. Discussion of the role of women in Africa — duties, 
employment, education, politics, culture, voluntary services. 
International life. 

MILcholi, J. C. "Occupational Prestige and Social System: A Problem in 
Comparative Sociology." International Journal of Comparative 
Sociology , vol. 5, no. 1 (March, 1964), pp. 79-90. 

Mitchell, J. C. "Aspects of Occupational Prestige in a Plural Society," 
in P. C. Lloyd (ed.) The New Elites of Tropical Africa . London: 
Oxford University Press, 1966, pp. 256-271. 

Both articles discuss methodology for normalizing prestige rankings 
so that valid comparisons can be made. Presents theory for use in 
pluralistic societies with traditional and modem sectors. Notes 
' ambiguity of jobs like policeman and Boss Boy which cross the two 
sectors. Data presented from secondary school pupils in Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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Morgan, Gordon D. "Predicting the Performance of African Students on the 
Cambridge ExarainjjJLonc" Journal of Negro Education , vol. 36, 
no. 2 (Spring, 1967), pp. 146-153. 

Author conducted a study to determine If students* performance 
on the Cambridge Exam could be predicted from performance on 
other tests. Boys and girls In the sample. 

Moris, Jon R. "The Impact of Secondary Education upon Student Attitudes 
towards Agriculture: Some Preliminary Considerations." 
Conference Papers, Makerere University College, Kampala, Uganda: 
Makerere Institute of Social Research, January, 1966. (Mimeographed), 

Survey done of East African secondary students, males and females. 
Analysis Includes family background, career aspirations, differences 
between boys and girls, and tentative conclusions In agricultural 
education. Presents mjany provocative hypotheses for further 
investigation. 

Muckenhlrn, Enoa F. Secondary Education and Girls in Western Nigeria . 
(University of Michigan Comparative Education Dissertation 
Series, No. 9.) Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, 1966. 

This study looks at the development of girls* education and tries 
to deti?rmlne what factors will oppose and/or favor more rapid 
growth and change at the secondary level. 

Neatby, Helen M. "The Contribution of the Educated African Women to the 
Uganda of Today." The East and West Review, an Anglican Overseas 
Quarterly , vol. 20, no. 3 (July, 1954), p. 69. 

A plea to society to accept the educated African women and not to 
isolate them. 

Ohadike, Patrick 0. "Urban Social Structure, Marital Patterns, Variations 
and Attitudes in a M^Jor West African City (Lagos, Nigeria)." 
University of Zambia, Lusaka, Zambia: Institute for Social 
Research, 1964. (Mimeographed.) 

Educational level of women compared with marriage age, incidence 
of polygyny, and other variables. 

Posnansky, E. (Chairman) Uganda Education Association. "Memorandum 

submitted to the Uganda Education Commission. February 21, 1963, 
pp. 4-6. Held in the Institute of Education Library, Makerere 
University College, Kampal/i, Uganda. (Mimeographed). 

A section dealing with school and women. Presents recommendations. 
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•'Professional Opportunities In Uganda.'* Wotaen Today (formerly Afri r ; 
Women) , VI, No. 3 (December, 1964), pp. 71-72. 

Historical summary of occupations of girls graduated from Gayaza. 

Rado, E. R. "The Scope for Short Term Manpower and Educational Policies." 
Makerere University College, Kampala, Uganda: East African 
, Institute of Social Research, December 15, 1964. (Mimeographed). 

Contains a discussion of the importance of guidance in East 
African schools as a short-term manpower policy to redress 
imbalance in supply and demand. ^ 

Senkatuka, Mary E. "Women's Clubs in Uganda." African Women, I, no. 2 
(June, 1955), pp. 45-46. 

A discussion of the activities and contributions of women's 
clubs in Uganda. 

Silvcy, Jonathan. "Unwillingly from School: the Occupational Attitudes of 
Secondary School Leavers in Uganda." Paper delivered to the 
African Studies Association of the United Kingdom Conference 
"Education in Africa," University of Sussex, September 16-19, 1968. 
(Mimeographed. ) 

Author deals with occupational aspirations and expectations of 
students as related to the manpower n feeds of the country. Boys 
and girls in sample. Good basic reference. 

Solzbacher, Regina M. "Occupation, Occupational Titles and Status 

Perceptions in a Manual Worker's Urban Village.** Conference Papers, 
Makerere University College, Kampala, Uganda: Makerere Institute 
of Social Research, January, 1969. (Mimeographed). 

Study done in Kibuli area of Kampala of residents with low- 
prestige occupations. . . 

Somerset, H. C.' A. "Home Structure, Parental Separation and Examination 
Success in Buganda." Conference Papers, Makerere University 
Coll-ege, Kampala, Uganda: East African Institute of Social 
Research, January, 1965. (Mimeographed). 

Study of effects of parental separation on pupil performance 
In the Junior Secondary Leaving Examination. Found consistently 
better performance for pupils living with mother after separation. 
Study is excellent example of analytical methodology. 

Somerset, H. C. A. Predicting Success in School Certificate. Nairobi, Kenya: 
East African Publishing House, 1968. ^ 
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Analytic study of accuracy with which Junior Secondary Leaving 
Examination predicts performance of boys and girls on the Cambridge 
Examination. Results Indicate that the JSLE Is effective for 
best student but quite Inefficient for borderline student. He 
recommends a number of changes with the exam. 

Spencer, Ann. "Learning the Land: Some Thoughts on the Friends' 

Contribution to Women's ^flucat ion in Western Kenya <ca. 1905-1^^55) 
Conference Papers, Kaketere University College. Kampala, Ug^fadSi 
Makerere Institute of Social Research, January, 1969. (Mimeoisraphed) . 

Ck5od historical summary 6f the development of women's education 
due to the missionaries. Very few specifics in the way of statis- 
tics but gives a good feeling for the progress of Question for 
girls. 

Strowbrldge, Nancy. Education in East Africa. 1962-1968. A Selected 
Bibliography . Kampala, Uganda: Makerere University College 
Library, 1969. 

An excellent bibliographic source with divisions by three countries: 
Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda, 

Uganda Association of University Women. "Access of Girls and Women to 
Higher Education." (A reply to a questionnaire sponsored by 
UNESCO to update a report done in 1957). Kampala, Uganda, 1965. 
(Mimeographed) . 

Good description of status of wom«n's education in Uganda. 
Vocational institutions mentioned and girls' access to them. 
Enrollment figures, guidance for girls, fathers' occupations. 

Uganda Council of Women Subcommittee for further Education for Women and 
Girls. •'A memorandum to the Education Commission," in A Record 
of Intervlcvs > March 5, 1963 at Makerere College, Kampala, 
Uganda. Held in the Institute of Education Library, Makerere 
University College, KaApala, Uganda. (Mimeographed). 

Calls for a specialist on women's education to i^i the Ministry 
of Education, a rnreer guidance program and other recommendations. 

UNESCO. Comparative Study on Access of Girls and Wor€u to ?^:^hniCt^I_ and 
Vocational Education. Paris: UNESCO, 1968. 

98 Countries responded. Imbalance of chaining enrollments is in 
favor of boys. Social attitudes, not legal barritirs, are main 
basis for discrimination. 

UNESCO and Economic Commission for Africa. Conference of African States on 
Development of Education in Africa . A final report. Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, May 15-25, 1961. Paris: UNESCO, 1961. - 
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fit this conferenc;^ a short discussion was made of the educational 
needs of women In Africa and one of the resolutions adopted was 
directed at this need. 

Williams, Peter. Aid In Uganda ^ Education . London: the Overseas • 
Development Institute LTD., 1966. 

Nothing specific on girls but a good history of educational 
development In Uganda. 

Wilson, David N. "Manpower Planning for Technical EdUr£dtlon: Student 

Occupational Preferences and Examination Perf oifSiance as Indicators 
of Manpower Supply." An unpublished paper, Ontario Institute for 
Studies In Education, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 1967. 

A discussion of .the need for more technical facilities and streams 
In the educational systems of most African nations. Also a 
method developed by the author whereby manpower planners can 
determine, which students will achieve their goals. 



Addendum to Bibliography 

Mbilinyi, Marjorle J. The Education of Girls In Tanzania , Dar es Salaam: 
Institute of Education, University College, 1969. 

Findings of a pilot study based on Interviews of girls in 
Standard IV, non-school girls of comparable age, and parents 
of both groups In four areas of Tanzania. Explores reasons of 
both parents and girls for not attending school, expectations 
for girls' futures, and a variety of aspects of the patents' 
relationships with the school system. 



TABLE A.l 
DEFINITION OF EDUCATIONAL LEVELS* 



Educ. 9. A University de^.ree or equivalent plus at least one year's 

post graduate training. . 

Kduc. 8, A University degree or equivalent qualification. Equivalent 
qualification requiring at least five years formal training 
after C.S.€. or at least five years after H.S.C. 

Educ. 7. H.S.C. or equivalent with at least six tnonths* formal training^ 
but less than three years. 

Educ. 6. H.S.C. plus less than six months* formal training. 

Educ. 3. C.S.C. plus more than two years formal training but less 
than four years. 

Educ. 4. C.S.C. plus more than six months* formal training but less 
than two years (not Including H.S.C). 

Educ. 3, C.S.C. with less than six months* formal training. 

Kduc. 2. Primary school leaving certificate with at least three years 
formal training but not Including C.S.C. (Technical schools. 
Farm schools. Enrolled nurses training schools. Grade II 
teacher training, etc*)* 

Educ. 1, Primary school leaving certificate plus at least* four years 
apprenticeship, or formal on-the-job training. 
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Ministry of Planning and Economic Development, **High Level 
Manpower Survey, 1967 and Analysis of Requirements, 1967-1981.*' 
Government Printer, Entebbe, Ugand;*, (no date), p. 10. 
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TABLE A. 2 



.uCiil'ATIONS TNOLUDED ill MANPOWER CATEGORIES 



^'^r Tin. 



01 :g 



Education 



OCCUPATIONAL GROUPING 



Education 
level 



VC- MAN-^ r£M£N :. ? 

Eduvtaticn officer, 

high level civil servant 
Banker- 
Politician 

JUNIOR MANAGEMENT 



Hotel management 

Policewoman 

Military officer, spy 

Detective 

Air hostess 

Catering 

Post office/ civil servant 
Pol itician ' 
PROFESSIONAL 

Accountant, mathematician 

Lawyer 

Judge 

Librarian 

Doctor 

Dentist 

Engineer 

Economist 

Chemist /pharmacist 

Researcher/statistician 

Biologist /biochemist 

Physicist 

Pil^v- 

Architect 

Me t eo ro 1 og i s t * 
Cartograpiier/ geographer 
University lecturer 
Headmistress 
Guidance counsellor 
Agricultural officer 
Veterinarian 
<\nimal i.i.sbandry 

TECHNICAL 

Radio broadcaster/TV 

Journalist 

Surveyor 

Klectrf clan 

Entertainer 



6 
8 
6 



A 
3 
3 

3,4 

3 

A 

3 



9,8 

8 
8 

9,8 

9,8 

9,« 

9,8 

9,8 

9,8 

9,8 

9,8 

9 

8 

9,3 
9,8 
9,8 

8 
8 

8,7 
9,8 
9,8 
9,8 



A 
A 

7.5 
7,5 
5, A 
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TECHNICAL CONTINUED 

Dietician 5 

Paramedical (Isl . tech.) 5, A 

Hospital sister 7,5 
Religious wrrk '^srvice wdr?) A 

Medical a^sl^Canc A 
Chiropodist ^ 4 
Social worker, community 

development officer A 

Rehabilitation ifflcer A 

Linguist A 

Teacher 7, 5, A 
Artist/writer /musician/ 

desl^nCiT 5 

Conduct! :ss A 

ARTISANS 

- A 

Dressmaker, tailor 1,2 

Binders 1,2 

SKILLED OFFICE WORKERS 

Telephone operators 3,2 

Clerk, bookkeeper 3 

Typist A, 3 

Receptionist 3 

Secretary A 

Stenographer A 

Computer operating " A, 3 

OTHER 

Waitress 3,2 

Saleswoman , businesswoman 3 

Haid 2 

Matron 3,2 
Housewiffe 

Ayah 1.2 

To.irist guide A, 3 

Factory worker 1,2 

Professional athlete 3 

Model 3,2 

•••rse 2 

.vj.». visitor 2 

Lab assistant 3,2 

Mldwl f e 2 

Beautician 3,2 
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TABLE A. 5 

AVERAGE EXPECTED WAGES IN SHILLINGS PER MONTH 





Top Mgmt. 


, u ^ Profes- 
Jr. Mgmt. , , 
«lonal 


\ 

Technical 


Ciri 1 1 aA C\f~ 

oKxixeu ur 
fj.de Workers 


Others 


hOUEV SCHOOLS 




• 










To ro ro 


-0- 


1108 


1337 


All 

921 


990 


696 






(13) 


(69) 


' '(76) 


(99) 


■ (72) 


Gayaza 


700 


1500 , 


1671 


1246 


1142 


939 




(2) 


(9) 


;i07) 


(59) 


(12) 


(18) 


"^amagunga 


1400 


800 . 


ii457 


1003 


1048 


' 848' 




(6) 


(5) 


(63) 


(34) 


(21) 


(17) 


Nablstinsa 


300 


1250 


1843 


1036 


990 


708 




(1) 


(4) 


(35) 


(44) 


(31) 


(37) , 


Sac rod Heart 




350 


1367 


872 


792 


892 






(2) 


(24) 
« 


(39) 


(12) 


(36) 


Bwe ranyatigi 


«o- 


880 


1484 


1002 


1180 


842 






(5) 


(25) 


(48) 


(15) 


(59) 


Mean for all 


1144 


1105 


1550 


1018 


1008 


792 


schools 


(9) 


(38) ' <323) 


(300) 


(190) 


(239) 


HIGHER. SCHOOLS 














To ro ro 


2200 


I6O0' 


1686 


1 ?l 7 




Q1 7 




(2) 


(1) 


(22) 


(48) 


(15) 


(6) 


Gayaza 


1600 


-0- 


1481 


1444 


140Q 


2000 




(1) 




(21) 


(25) 


(6)' 


(1) 


{^4aniiif>unr.«i 


HfJO 


'2400 


1570 


12W 


700 


1050 




(2) 


(I) 


(23) 


(2fO 


(6) 


(2) 


Mean for all 


.1520 ' 


2000 


1580 


1284 


■ 1056 


1067 


schools 


(5) 


(2) 


(66) 


(99) 


(27) ' 


(9) 


* 

Number 


of respondents 


In each ca^tegory by 

y ' 


school. 
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TABLE A^6 



MEAN YEARS OF EDUCATION OF PARENTS 
3Y OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 



EDUCATION OF MOTHER 

Aspirations Expecta- 
tions 



To p Mana gemen t 
- Jr. Management 
Professional 
Technical 



Skilled Office 
Workers 



Others 



yrs. 



4.0 , 
(3.6) 

''.1 
(3.8) 



4.9 
(4.1) 

4.5 
(4.1) 

/ 

3.7 
(4.1) 



3.3 
(3.6) 



yrs. 



■- 4.1 
(4.1) 

5.3 
(3.9) 

5.2 
(4.3) 

4.4- 
(4.0) 

4.4 
(3.9) 

(3.9) 



EDUCATIOIi OF FATHER 

'c^i:::. Asp.„..„„s ---- 



yrs, 



a.-6 

(3.4) 

4.6 

(4,6) 

5.4 
(4.2) 

(3.9) 

4.4 
(4.2) 



2.7 
(3.2) 



yrs, 



6.1 
(5.3) 

7.7 
•.(4.8). 

8.1 
(4.9) 

7.8 
(5.0) 

6.7 
(4.8) 



6.1 
(4.5) 



Numbers in parentheses refer to standard deviation. V. 



yrs. 



6.4 
(4.9) 

7.7 
(4.8) 

8.4 
(4.9) 

7."> 
(4.9) 

7.5 
(4.8) 



6.2 
,(4.7) 



Fapjlly Job. 
.Preference 

yrs. 



6.4 
(4.7) 

" 1.1 
(5.1) 

8.5 
(4.9) 

7.0 
(4.9) 

7.2 
(4.6) 



6.0 
(4.2) 
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TABLE A*7 

MOST IMPORTANT REASONS FOR CHOOSING A JOB 



Work Inter- Job Useful ^^^^ Use Skills ; Possibility Job 

ests Me to Uganda ^ Learned Proinotion Security 



1/)V/EV SCHOOLS 



412:^(2)^ 43Z (1) 38% (1) 30Z (5) ^ 32Z (4) 62 (6) 



55Z (1) 49Z (2) 3IZ (3) 21Z (4) IBZ (5) 152 (6) 



Namagunga 



582 (1) 482 (2) 352 (3) 202 (A) 102 (6) U2 (5) 



Nablsunsa 



272 (3) 372 (2) 5/2 (1) 232 (5) 262 (A) 102 (6) 



Sacred Heart 382 (2) 702 (1) 322 (3) 182 (A) 162 (5) 132 (6) 



BweranyanKi 



5A2 (1) A9Z (2) 262 (3) 1A2 (7) 192 (A) 1A2 (6) 



HICHKR SCHOOLS 
Tornro 



(^ya za 
Namagimga 



602 (1) A?2 (2) 262 O) 2AZ (5) 132 (6) 252 (A) 



752 (1) 382 (2) 362 (3) 132 (5) 92 (7) 162 (4) 



722 (1) 602 (2) 172 (A) 152 (5) 52 (6) 252 (3) 



TOTAL POPL-LATIOK 502 (1) A72 (2) 3A2 (3) 222 (A) 202 (5) 132 (6) 



Tlic three least important reasons have been omitted from the table. They are: 
t.im^lv -ipprovos job, respect and honor frotn job^ and job close to home. 

^ P»f-c.lu^;r ihtTO wore two rhoices the [>ercentaj:cs for each 5;chooI total 2002. 
Nii7ti?)»'r in p.ir on tliosos indi rates ranking for each scIkxiI. 
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TABLE A. 8 



FORCED CHOICE PAIRS .OF JOB CHARACTERISTICS 



Someone to Larger sal- 
Long employmt & Often e?:- help me with ary/worker's High salary/ 

problems job unpo p ular job 



less exciting citing 
Exciting job Same 
but short tasks daily 



Make my cvn Smaller sal- Lc;w salaiy/ 
decisions ary/supervise popular Job 



LOWER SCHOOLS 
Torero 



(1) 



842 



(2) 



57% 



(3y 



55Z 



(4) 



80Z 



(5> 



80Z 



Namagunga 



Nab is tins a 



832 



842 



852 



672 



712 



572 



532 



702 



652 



83Z 
932 
84Z 



80Z 



8o; 



•82Z 



Sacred Heart 



84t 



ABZ 



63Z 



745 



722 



Bweranyangi / 



HIGHER SCHOOLS 
Tororo 



77Z 



84: 



68Z 



715 



632 



462 



792 



842 



Cnx-aza 



87; 



832 



362 



892 



762 



Nana gun ga 



932 



692 



522 



912 



762 



Table lists the percentage of girls choosing the alternative above the line in 
coiiCTn heading; e.g. 842 of the girls in Tororo prefer a job of long-tenst ecployment 
and less exciting to a short-term job but exciting. 
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TABLE A. 9 • 

WEEKLY DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT PERIODS BY STREAM 



ACADEMIC 
S3 ''S4 



COMMERCIAL 
S3 'S4 



HOME ECONOMICS 
S3 S4 



Maths 6 

BioloRy 4 

Chemistry 5 

Physics 5 

Eng] Ish (Grammar and 

Composition) 6 

English Literature 3 

English (Oral practice) 2 

Geography 3 

Kistorv' 3 



5 
5 

6 
3 



6 
3 
3 
3 



6 
3 

3 
6 



3 
3 



6 
3 
3 
2 

6 
3 
1 
3 
3 



6 
3 
3 

3 

6 
3 



Art 



Conmerce 
Short Hand 
Accounting 
Typing 



3 
3 
4 



3 
5 

5 



Hone Econoraics 



10 



10 



Total periods per 

^'^^ 40 40 40 40 40 40 
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UGANDA GIRLS CAREER DEVELOPMENT STUDY 



WE WQ^^LJ) UKE TO Kl^OW YOUR IDEAS ABOLT SOME QUESTIONS. THE QUESTIONS DO 
NOT lU\->: ''PIGHT" OR "WRONG" ANSWERS. NO ONE OTHER THAN THE RESEARCH WORKER 
WILL SIC YOVR ANSWERS, SO PLEASE TELL US HONESTLY WHAT YOU THINK. WORK 
QUICKLY AND TRY TO ANSWER ALL THE QUESTIONS. IF THERE ARE ANY QUESTIONS OR 
INSTRUCTIONS YOU DO NOT UNDERSTAND, ASK FOR HELP . 

TO ^ANSWER A QUESTION WITH A TICK , YOU, SHOULD PUT A MARK ON THE LINE LIKE 
THIS ^ / 



FIRST, VE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW SOME THINGS ABOUT YOU. 



EKLC 



What Form and Stream are you in now? 

I am In Form , Stream 

How old are you? 

I am * vears old. 



now big was the t c vn vfu llvbij in wlieu yau wtot to primary school? 

1. A big town like Kampala or Jinja 

2. A middle-sized town like Mbale, Scroti or Gulu 

1. A small town like Tororo 

In a village' 



\ .:r^ an (TICK ONE) 

I. African 

Asian 

3. Other: Please sav what 



3v)l 
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What is your Religion? (Tick ONE) 



1. Church of Uganda 

2. Catholic 

3. Hindu 

A. Moslein 

5. Other: Please say what 



What kind of work does your father do? 



What kind of work does your mother do? If she does not have a job, just 
say she works at home. 



How much education does your father have? (Tick ONE ) 



1. No schooling 

2. Some primary education 

3. Co^npleted primary school 

Junior secondary education 

5. Secondary education 

6. _j Teacher training 

7. Special training (for example, mechanics, tailoring 
or handicrafts.) 

*• 

" 8. ^ lYiiversity 

* 

0. I don't know , ^ 
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How much education does your mother have? (Tick ONE) 

1. ^ No schooling 

' 2. Some primary education 

3. Completed primary school 

Junior secondary education 

5. ^ Secondacy education 

^J^>. Teacher training 

7« "pecirl training (for example, needlework, cookery 

or agriculture.) 

8, Vniversity education . • 

9. I don't yv.cw 

Wliac vernacular is most often spoken in your home? 



Do your parents speak English? 

« - ^ '^s 

T. No 

Vuc^ (- .T--'. ^ about your education? (Tick ONLY ONT. ) 

My father 

- ^ My niGiher 

3. My broth r or sister 

>?y uncJ 3 ^ 

» 

Othti.-: Pli»ase say vho 
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Wliat kind o^f primary school did you attend? (Tick ONE) 
I . Government , 

Church of Uganda 

Catholic 

4. Other: Please say what 



Did vou take the Primary Leaving Examination after P7 or P8? (Tick ONE) 

1- P7 

2, P8 

Wl«;,t H3S your tc^tL on the Junior Secondary or Primary Leaving Examination? 

Hy lar-rk vas out of • 

*:Iave ycu ev*r repeated a class? 

I. No 

Yes^ I repeated 



Do y^r«.v "old an of^^ice or do you have any special responsibilities in the 
sch rcl • — like prefect, house captain, form captain, president^ secretary 
r c*»^asurer of a club or societv? 



K No 

2* Yes: I an: a 



3elov is a list of activities. Put a Tick ^ next to £ACH activity 
which yc-u participate in regularly in your school* Use as many ticks as 
you need. 

— I* Singing/choir 

2. Dranictics 

3. Girl guides • . , "* = 

,* 

4. . ' 



E>ehating Societx' 

-35S- 



7. Country/modern dancing 

8. Art 

9. Other: Please say what 



\ 

\ 

\ 



Have you taken' or are you now taking any practical subjects (for exaipple, 
lypine (^x^ accourts, cookery or needlework) in this schoM? 

1. . -• .. \ 

2. Yes. Plens4» list tho subjerts i>tlow iml vhow tho 

number of terms you havt* tnkon eai li Xuhjoct. 

tor term (k) 

for term (s) \ 

for term (s) 



Do yoQ plnn tn take ^ny practical sub-jects next year? 
1 . No 

2, ^ Yes. I plan to take for term (s) 

for term (s) 



for term (s) 



Are you -Satisfied with the practical subjects; of ?•] in this school? 
Would you like to Inave more subjects like typin.r or accounts, needlework 
of cooker;-*? (Tick ONT) 

1. I am satisfied with what is now offered 

I am not completely satfr:fiod. I vonuriikc tr^ he 
able to take more classes in 



I an vcrv un^^at is f iod^ I would like to 'be able to take clas.<t^^ 
in 



I ti.-^ not t'ltnk such si^ jccts i-c it-i-ressr.ry in :-t corida^ 
sch.^ol. 

3J3 
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Is th€ person who is most interested in your education (for example, 
your father, brother or uncle) happy w^rh the subjects you are taking? 

1. Yes- . 



2. No, they would like me to take 



It a coTTiTfjercial stream or a full home econonics stream (cookery, 
needlework, housecraft) were offered for school certificate in th^ 
school, would you be interested in taking it, or would you prefer to 
take mostly acadeinic subjects? 

1- I would be interested in. taking a commercial or 

home economics stream. Why? 



I would not be interested in takinp a commercial or 

home economics stream, and would prefer taking mostly 
academic subjects. IVhy? 



If a girl takes piractical subjects in school, does she have a better 
cn.mce of t»ettinc a pood job? (ITcTc ONE) 

1' ^^he has a much better chance of gettini' a good job 

She has a little better chance of >:etting a good job 

3- Her chances of getting a good job are a bit worse 

Ker chances of getting a good job are mich worse 

Vner. you completed your application for secondary school what were your 
choices? Pleas^e give the nar:t of each school you chose in the order you 
chose ther. ^ 7^ 



First choice 
Second choice 
Tliird choice 
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If you were to choose t , would you choose this school or another 



school? 



!• _J I would choose this school, 

2- I would choose another school and my choice would 

be ' 



Why: 



1;!^ V(Mi teransfcr to tliis school from anotlicr senior secondary sclionl V 

1- No 

, 2* Yes, I i^DLered this school in Form 

How d^es this school compare with other girls' secondary schools vou 
know in Uganda? (Tick ONE) 

I. It is the best school 



2. If is one of the best schools 

3. It is an average school 



It is one of the worst schools 
It is the worst school 



'^•ost of the classes -in .this school* h.ive <-?bcnt 30 students in them, nf 
the 30 students, how many do you think will eo on to llicher School Ct rt 
fic'tte? flick ONE) 

I- Only 1 or 2 out of 30 students w5 ! 1 ro on 

2. About b or 7 out of 30 students will go on 

5. About 15 out of 30 students will go on 

About 22 or 23 out of 30 stud^ints will on 

5- I 27 r 2o (nearly all) out of 30 stiidents will ro on 



Do you wish to on to Higher School Certificate studies? 



^l. No 

2. Yes, In the same school? • Yes 

■ V ' ' No • 



Truly » what do you think your chances are of goin^ to Higher School? 
(Tick ONE) 

1. I an sure to go 

^' _ I have a good chance of going 

3« I have little chance of Roing 

A. I have no chance of going ' 

Do you wish to go to a university? 
1- Yes 

2. No . 

Truly ^ what do y ou t hink your chanc e s are of going to a University? 

(Tick ONE) 

1. I am sure to go / 

2. I have a good chance of going ^ 

3. I have little chance of going 

«t ■ 

I have no chance of going 

Listed below are so-ne purposes which schools in Uganda night have- How 
inportant do you think they are? M irk them in order of importance by 
pnttlng a "T* by tSe reason you think is MOST important, put a "2" by the 
rerj^ion you think is second in inportancfe. down to *'6'^ for LEAST itnportant, 
He sure you have put i niir*)er by each statisn^'ent - 

Tench students to be religious ^ 

Te-ich students to he s:cod »jv*. ir.ens of l>anda 



, Teadi st^idents the skills necessary to get jobs 

3o8 
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Teach students the important things to know 
for the examinations 

Teach students about the Important African 

r~ traditions and customs 

^ Teach students to be rational. bumait beings 

Here are some reasons stu^leiits often give for wprking hard at their 
studies. Please TICK y/ THREE which j;ou think are the most important 

1. To please my teachers or Headmistress 

2. So I can marry an< educated person i / 

J' 

3. Tb become a government officer and help run m> 
country 

^ 4. ^ So I can pet a good jivb and live a healthy and 

prosperous life*' 

5. • Because it is my duty to help improve my country. 

6. To support my parents or to help flly brothers and 

sisters to go to sch€M>l, 

7. "^o become imporrtaut in my » home area 

'3. _^ ^ To be Able eater university 

r 

9. To help maintain the reputation of my school 

VTtat do ycu - "trul y think are the chances that you will pass your exans 
successfully? (Tick ONE) 

1. , T ni^ ceVtcih-i I will pass ^ 

^ i ir.;vy p^ss 

1. ^ \ my not pass ^ 

* " — ■■— - ^ ^ « * ' 

4. £ 1 5irL certain T w^lll not pa^js 

' -* 

, ^ .. . - 
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If vou failed your Cambridge Exafn, what is likely to be the reason why 
you failed? Tick TVO which would mcst likeiy be the reasons* 

1. lack of ability 

2. lack of. effort on my part 

3. , poor teaching 

•i* too many subjects 

5. courses th.it don't interest ine 

6. unfair marking system 

If a student finished Form 4 and cannot get a place in Fifth form, vl>at 
should she do? (Flease be clear.) 

She should 



7 



How soon after completing your lower school certificate do you expect 
to i?et carried? (Tick ONE) 



1. 1-2 years 



years 



4-6 years 

More than 6 vears 



Hew r.Lich education do you want your h\:5band^ to have? (Tick ONE) 

K !vD formal schooling 

2. Frimar:<* education 

3. ■ Junior secondary education 

4. Senior seco-r>ary education 

5. Hiphe.- 'school education 

^- Uriversity education 



Compared with other girls' secondary schools you know in Uganda, how 
useful is the education you are getting in this school, in preparing 
you to get a job? (Tick ONE) 

1, , Much more useful 



2. More useful 



3. / About the same 



"^'^ 4. Less useful 

5, Much less useful 



Truly , how well do you think you are doing ^.n your subjects in school?^^ 
(Tick ONE) / t 

^ I. Better than most K%f-\-Jc' . 



2. Better than half of Cite students 



3. Not as well, as half of the students 

o 

4. Not as well as mostv 

Of all the subjects you are taking this year, which subject do you 
like MOST ? 

I like MOST . 

Of all the subjects you are taking this year, which subject do you like 
LEAST ? 

I like LEAST . 

Which subiects offered at this school will be the most useful to you in 
getting the Jop you want? 

i 

wU] be the most useful in helping me 

get the joh I want. 

In thlfl Hchool di) you feel you hhve been given unoujrh informntion nbmit 
InbM nnd cnreerM? (Tick ONE) 

1. The school provides a lot .of Information about careers 



. 2. The school provides some information about careers. 
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3. The school provl^des only a little information 

about careers. 

4. The school, provides almost no information about 

career's. \ 

Think about what Uj»andan women who go out to wcrk do in their jobs. 
List as many jobs as you know sbme thing \about. List only the ones you 
can think of quickly. • \ 

The jobs I know something about are; 4 



}^'}^9^Jt^^-~yj^^ what people do in their' jobs? (Tick TWO) 

U. my parents . \ 

2. older brothers or sisters 



!5. teachers 



4. ^ careers (guidance) mistress 

1 

5. a talk given by a visitor to the school 

6. a friend 



7. ^ visiting people while they are, working 

8. Other: Please say who ;_ 

What job w'ould the perr-on most interested in your Education like you to 
have wlien you finish school? 1 

I* 

' Hc/sho would like me to i 



I don't know. 
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If you were completely free to choose, what job would you most like t 
have? 

I would like to be a . 



When you think honestly, about your abilities and the jobs available, 
what do you really think you will get? 

I will probably be a 

c 

V.Tiy do you think you will get this job? 

c . ■■■ - ■■■ ■ — ■ ■ - - ■■■ ■ 



What do people in this job actually do? What are their duties? 



^ : ^ 

I don't know. 

What salary (wages) do you expect to get in this job? 

shillings per month. 

Where do you think you will be working? . (Tick ONE) 

1. In a big town like Kampala or Jinja 

2e In' a middle-sited town like Mbale^ Saratl or Gul 

3. • In a small town like Tororo 

4- , ^ In a village 
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Listed belo^w are some of the reasons women give for choosing their 
job or occupation. Choose TWO reasons which you think are MOST 
important to consider when choosing a job. Make a Tick V by the 
TM you choose. Thlen, choose the TWO reasons you think are LEAST 
important to consider when choosing a job. Make a CROSS by those 
TWO reasons you think are LEAST - important . X > 

1. I will receive a good salary 

2. The job will give xne security 

3. There is a good chance of bein;^ promoted to a 

higher positiort. 

• 4. ^ Tlie job is -useful to the development of Uganda, 

My family approves of the job 

6. Th^e type of work interests me 

7- ' will receive respect and honour from the *job 

8. The job is fairly close to my iiome or district! 

9. I can use tlie skills which I learned in school 



ft 



In your opinion, what is the best way of getting ahead in an occupation? 

(Tick O^E) 

1. To be intelligent 

2. To be able to do your job well and quickly 

3. To work hard 

A. _ '^^^ work at the lob more years than others 

3- 'Tn know how to j'.et along with' other people 
^' ^ fiave relatives in important jobs , " 

7. To have good marks on your school record. 

8. ' To be older than other employees 

9. To be a "yes-man". 
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In each of the questions below there are TWO choices. Put a TICK 
in the space next to the ONE answer you like BEST , Remeniber, choose on 
ONE for each question. 

The kind of job I would most like to have would be: (Tick OKE) 

1. An exciting job where I might be employed for 

a short time (six months to a year) 



2. A less exciting job but one where I will be 

employed fof" a long time i 

The kind of job I would most like to have would be: (Tick ONE) 

1. A job that is often exciting: 

2. A job that involves the same tasks everyday. 
The kind of jo!. I would most like to have would be: (Tick ONE) 

1. J A job where I am almost always on my own to make 

decisions and plan my own work. 

2. A job where there is nearly always someone 

available to help me in any problems that I don 1 
know how to handle. 

T\\e kind of )oh I would most like to have would be: (Tick ONK) 

1, . Supervisor's 'job with smalle r salary 

2. An ordinary w<>rker*s job with a larger salary. 

■J 

The kind of job T would most like to have would be: (Tick ONE) 

1. A job which has a hip,h:salnry but not popular 

2. .A job which is very popular but which has a low 

salary. 



In the following questions we would like you to ttjil 

us whether you AGREE STRONGLY, AGREfc:^ DISAGREE, or DISAGREE 3TR0NGLY 

with the statements. Please TICK >/ only ONE. 

It is pood for married women to wprk: If they want to. (Tick ON^; 



1 agree strong] y 

I aj^ree 

I disagree 

I disagree strongly 



When loo. r, or a job after leaving school, a person ought to 
find a jol- . his parents, even if that means losing a good 
Job elsrwh-,. (Tick ONE) 

1. _ X »ree strongly 

2. _ I agi . 

3. f .^?S^^TCO 

4. ' I ^i^•ia^;rce strongly 
— . . . ^ — * 

It is hotter ti> vo^^ ' ih pa|>;;rs at a desK than wif.ii tools. 
(Tick ONF) 



1. 
2. 



I agree strongly 
. agree 
I disagree 



I disagree strongly 



It is acceptable f r a married woman v/.th children to have a job 
in /inotfier town or nistricc ^ hich aid inean she would be separated 
from '..'r family for days or even w^^eks at a time. 



1 . 



F nj-ree stron;!ly . 

tlisagrce 
] disA - -e rif:roTgIy 
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In getting a >,ood job, knowing important people is better thau 
being, able to cio the job well.- 

1. I. agree strongly 

2. I agree 

3. I disagree 

4. I disagree strongly 

/Working hard in school ie a good way to increase my cha;*ces of 
getting a Job. ' . 

K I agree strongly 

2. I agree 



• CI 

3, I disagr^ : 

4. I disagree strongly 

Soiretimes the type ot job I am being pre^^ar^d to io acetns so 
difficult that 9 person Itke'nyself really cOTnct understand what 
it Ifc all about. 

!• I a^ree strongly 

I agree 

3. I dl«ag7:ee ' 

A. I disagree strongly 

It wlM^be difficult f o • me to ge: a job beciiwse of the competition- 
will find. 

1. I agr^a strongly 

2. 1 agree 

3. I d^: a^ref 

4. I dlf..*igree stronj^ly 
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Luck will play an important part in iry pettinr; t'jp job I want. 

1. 1 a;;roe stronpl^ 

2. 1 nprec 

3. 1 disa^Toe 

^- I disapree strongly 

In order to be happy, one must behave in ways that other people 
wish, even if one has to hold back one's own ideas sometimes. 

!• 1 apree strongly 

2. I agree 

3. 1 disagree 

^. I disagree stT')np,ly 

The city is not a very friendly place; you can only mnkr 
friends with people who are rather like yourself. 

: 1. _ I aproe strongly 

2. I agree 

3. I disagree 

4. I disagree strongly 

Uith things "as they are today an intelligent -t^erson ought to 
think only about the present, without worrying about wh *t is 
Koing to happen tomorrow. 

1. T agree strongly • 

2. I agree 

3. _ \ i\ \ sagree 

. 1 ci I sagree sfongly 



'ihe daughter of a common working man does not have a very food 
thaxice of rising Into a high position or\ obtaining a pood job. 

!• I agree strongly . * 

? . agree 

3. I disagree 

4. I ^isaf^Toe strnngly 

*Jak in^' pliins only hrinjjs unhappiness, hecanse tlie plans ar*' hard 
to <• ar ry out • 

I . _ I a>'.ri*'-* strongly 

' 2, * 1 a^Tee 

3. I disagree. 

4. I disagree strongly 

i'cople in a big city are generally unfriendly, it is hard to 
rrake new friends, 

1. _ _ I agree strongly 

2. i agree 

3. • ^ I disagree 

A. ' J disagree strony»ly 

A person witl^ a good education should ho r I veii rc^n* respect 
than a person without any e(iucntf<m at' all. 

! ,. I agree strongly* 

2 . _ I acree • 

3. _ 7 dlsagrt'e 

4. ; I disagree strnn^tly 

• \ 



?or I-ACH statement below, make a TICK in the bUinl^ if you think th.it 

tht.' statement is generally TRUE for your s"chool , or, make a CROS^ >C 
in t.ho hlank if you think that the statement is gen e rally FALS E for you r 



4. 



Teachers in this school are generally interested in 
the needs of the pupils. 

Pupils do not usually have a chancu to^ talk to* 
teachers after class. 

Our teachers change so frequently that we don't know 
them very well. 

^^jpils very seldom talk to teachers about careers or 



6. 



Most people In thii> ^cliool think that the only way to 

get a good job is to go to Highe^ School. 

Most of the teachers and pupils^ expect the girls from 

this st\\oo\ to go on to University. 

iMost of our teachers do not know much ahont career 

opportunities for women in Uganda. 

' nn,. occupations are generally more , popular than others. for EACH occu- 
I.tliim listed below, show how popular you think it is by placing a Tick 
in one of the spaces. There should be ONE Tick for each occupation . 

• « 

Very Rather Rather Very 

Popular Popular Unpopular * Unpopular 



I. Dormitory Matron 

Headmistress 

3. Wai tress 

. ."^ i t flos tt\SS 

^) . I .^wvt-r 

7 . IV) ] icewoman 

H. Saleswoman 
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Very Rather Rather ' Very 

Popular Popular Unpc -^ular Unpopular 



9. Govemtnent Clerk 

10. Radio broadcaster 

11. ^ University lecturer 

12. Primary scfhool 

teacher 

13. Nurse 

14. Agricultural 
officer 

15. Doctor 

16. Typist 

17. Dressmaker 

18. Community develop- 
ment worker 

19. Laboratory 
technician 

20. Librarian 

21. Secondary school 
teache,r 

22. Secretary *• 
Accountant 



U YOU HAVE FINISHED,. GO BACK AND MAKE CERTAIN YOU HAVE ANSWERED ALL THE ^ 
QUESTIONS. THANK YOU TOR YOUR HELP. - • 
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